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PART XIX. 


NO. XXIV,—ON SOME AUTHORS IN WHOSE WRITINGS KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
WORLD IS EMINENTLY DISPLAYED. 


CHAPTER It, 


Tuere is a class of writers in poetry in the school of a metropolis 
and belles lettres in which what we ground their stadies of 
knowledge of the world is more im- kind; the urban 
mediately recognised, because it is the rural attracts their 
more sharply defined, than it is with stimulates their genius. sp 


PE 


the two great poets last mentioned deed, is comparatively insi 
in the preceding chapter. It is less commonplace when he is 

fused in poetic fancy, it is less charac- observer of rural nature, or the 
terised by metaphysical subtlety, it terpreter of those sentiments 
is less comprehensive in its emotions 

costa eed of thi Malle’ the poot of captials, 
and transparency of purpose. 

class, English literature furnishes knowledge 

brilliant types throughout the whole of the class of poets among 
of the eighteenth century. Pope he is 

and Addison are ilymen of to be e 

the world in their favourite modes town.* 

of thought and forms of ex most brilliant of all 
Like most men of the world, it is 


of 
* In the controversy between Bowles and his adversaries as to Pope's standard 
among poets, each party mistook or misapprehended the doctrine of the other. 
Campbell, though the briefest, is the best refuter of Bowles—not because he 
the best critic or the best poet who answered him, but because he was the 
poet among the critics and the best critic among the poets. Mr. Bowles says 
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Horace’s genius that Pope courts 
comparison, Where Horace is the 
poet of manners, as in the Epistles 
and Satires, Pope may be said to 
surpass, in his parapbrases, the 
originals from which he draws in- 
spiration. In his. own Epistles and 
Satires he has apolish and point, 
a delicate finish and an elaborate 
harmony of verse, which the Latin 
poet did not consider appropriate 
to that class of composition, but 
which the English poet has shown 
to be embellishing adornments. Bat 
Pope can never approach Horace in 
the, other and diviner side of the 
Roman’s genius. He cannot pre- 
tend to the lyrical playfulness and 
fire, the mingled irony and earnest- 
ness, the tender pathos, the ex- 
uisite humanity, the wondrous 
elicity of expression, which render 
the Odes of Horace matchless in 
the power of charm. He cannot, 
in his Twickenham villa, seize and 
interpret the poetry of rural life 
and sylvan scenery like the recluse 
of the Sabine farm. Pope’s genius, 
in short, is didactic, not lyrical. He 
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sees no Bacchus teaching song to 
Nymphs amid rocks remote; no 
cool groves, with their spiritual 
choirs, ee him from the 
pulace ; he has no Luoretilis for 
which Faunus exchanges the Ar. 
cadian hill. Bat as the painter of 
urban life, what in modern or per- 
haps in-ancient literature can com- 
pare in elegance with the verse of 
Pope, unless it be the prose of 
Addison? No doubt, both these 
illustrious Englishmen were much 
influenced by French schools in ‘the 
culture of their taste and in the 
formation of their style; but in 
their acceptation of classical models, 
it seems to me that they excel the 
French writers who served to form 
their taste, In the euphony and 
amenities of style the prose of 
Addison certainly surpasses that of 
Malebranche, whom he is said to 
have copied; and though Boileau 
may equal Pope in neatness of finish 
and sharpness of wit, he attains 
neither to. Pope’s habitual dignity 
of manner, nor to Pope’s occasional 
sweetness of sentiment. 





“ the true poet should have an eye attentive to and familiar with every change of 
season, every variation of light and shade of nature, every walk, every tree, and 
every leaf in her sacred places. He who has not an eye to observe them, and who 
cannot with a glance distinguish every hue on their variety, must be so far deficient 
in one of the essential qualities of a poet.” 

Now every genuine poet and every sensible critic knows that in writing these sen- 
tences Mr. Bowles wrote something very like nonsense. And whether as poet or 
critic, Campbell has an easy victory in replying “that this botanising porspicuity 
might ‘be essential to a Dutch flower-garden, but Sophocles displays no such ‘skill, 
and yet he is a genuine, a‘great, and affecting poet.” Sopliocles is no solitary in 
stance. On the other hand, Campbell is mistaken in supposing that he meets ar! 
guments as to the real defect found in Pope by better thinkers than Mr. Bowles, in 
vindicating a choice of images drawn from artificial rather than natural objects: 
In truth, the poet illustrates from beauty wherever.he finds it, in art as in nature. 
The defect in Pope and writers of his school is not so much.in not borrowing allu- 
sion and deseription from solitary rural scenes, as in the town-bred affectation, of. 
patronising rural nature now and then, and want of sympathy with the romance of 
nature, and with the contemplative philosophy she inspires... Horace speaks of his 
Sabine valley with a fondness too passionate to allow of an appraiser's inventory,ot 
details : just as‘a lover, when he thinks of his mistress, finds words to describe tho 
general effect of her beauty on his own heart, but no ‘words to describe all her 
beauties in particular. ‘He would not be a lover if he could specify the charms of 
a mistress as a hofse-dealer specifies the points of a horse: The poet’s eye is not 
“attentive to every variation of light and shade of nature, every walk, every tree, 
every leaf”-——except in those moments when he ceases to be poet, and is not under 
the poetic influences of nature. The poetic influences of mature tend to abstract 
the mind of the ‘poet from external objects,—to lull the observant faculties, while 
stimulating the reflective or imaginative, So that it has been said by a great 
critic, ““ The poet can no more explain how he knows so well the outward aspects 
of the nature which sets him a-dreaming, than he can explain the interior process 
by which his genius achieves its masterpieces.” 
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The English poets preceding. the 
Restoration, when borrowing from 
or — those of other countries 
([ do not here speak of the models 
common to all generations of mo- 
dern writers to be found in the 
ancient classics), were under Italian 
influences, From Spenser to Milton 
the study of Italian is visible in 
English poets — French models seem 
to have been ignored. Waller. is, 
I think, the first of our poets po- 
pularly known in whom (except in 
very loose adaptations of Petrarch) 
the Italian element , vanishes ; and 
though he cannot be said to have 
copied the French, yet he'is allowed 
by their own critics to have antici- 
pated their ‘poets in that neatness 
and polish by which the French 
style became noted before the close 
of his long career. In Dryden the 
ascendancy of the French influence 
becomes notable, though rather in 
form than in spirit—in technical 
rules than in genuine principles of 
art; and even on him the influence 
is struggling and undecided. He 
accepts rhyme as an improvement 
in tragic verse; but though he 
studied Corneille; and often goes 
beyond him in extravagance of ex- 
pression, he never attained to, nor 
perhaps comprehended, that secret 
of Tragic Art which Corneille found 
less even in the richness of his 
poetic genius than in the sublimity 
of his moral nature. ~Corneille’s 
grandeur as poet was in his gran- 
deur as man; and whether he had 
written in the finest rhyme or the 
most simple prose, he would have 
equally stormed his way upon an 
audience go susceptible to heroic 
sentiment as the French ever have 
been, But whatever Dryden owed 
to the French, he remains strikingly 
English, and largely ‘indebted to 
0 predecessors, from Chaucer 
to Davenant. In Pope the French 
element is {more pervasive, and 
more artfally amalgamated with 
the English. He owed much both 
to Waller and to Dryden, but it was 
to those characteristics of either 
which were most in accordance 
with French principles of taste. He 
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took “nothing from the Italians; 
little from Sus own writers, save 
the two. I have named ; .nothing 
from ‘Shakespeare, tho he com- 
hire his merit better than 
ryden did; nothing ftom Milton, 
though in ‘his ‘own day Milton's 
rank among poets first became po- 
pularly acknowledged. Where he 
was ME by his contemp 
to have improved upon Dryden, it 
was in the more complete Frenchi- 
fication of Dryden's style; and 
where, in the finer criticism of our 
day, he is considered less to have 
improved 0 than effeminised 
Dryden's style, is in the over-nicety 
of a taste and practice which refined 
into what his French contempora- 


‘ries would have called correctness, 


the. old ‘native freedom of rhythm 
and cadence, that gives to the verse 
of Dryden its muscular vigour and 
blithéesome swing. But apart from 
the mere form of verse,a change in 
the very egsence of poetry had been 
made by the influence which French 
literature acquired in Europe in the 
age of Louis XTV. France had be- 
come Parisian; and thus the urban 
or artificial element in the represen- 
tation of’ human life superseded the 
raral or natural, This it had never 
done in the great masters of 
Italian poetry. . Neither in Dante, 
nor Petrarch, nor Tasso, nor Ariosto 
—though the last named exhibits 
the liar knowledge of the world 
which can only be acquired in the 
converse of Og is - that 
terse, epigtammatic form of expres- 
sion Bi which the poet of cities 
desires. to reconcile “men about 
town” to the fatigue of reading 
poetry at all. As to our English 
poets before the time of Dryden, if 
they have one characteristic in com- 
mon from the highest to the lowest, 
it is their hearty love for rural 
natare and @ country lite, _ * 

ih urban wer yon so strong 
upon Pope, 0 yet more. po- 
tently on the a peralled that suc- 
ceeded him. Pope would have 
shrank from confessing the frank 
love of urban life, with its intellec- 
tual excitements; and the scorn of 
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rural life, with the, disbelief in its 
calm contemplative delights, which 
Johnson loses. no occasion to. ex- 
ress. Yet, nevertheless, Johnson’s 
Enowledin of the’ world is much 
wider than that knowledge of the 
town which. sparkles. forth with 
such brilliancy in Pope. Johnson’s 
knowledge of town life wants the 
intimacy with those higher ranks 
of society, which were familiar to 
Pope from his youth, and only par- 
tially opened to Johnson in his 
maturer years. Nor did his tem- 
perament allow him. to treat those 
trifles, which make the sum of 
luman things in the gayer circles of 
a metropolis, with the easy elegauce 
of Pope; yet, perhaps, from the 
very defects in his comprebension 
of the spirit of fashionable life (I 
mean the spirit which, in all highly 
civilised capitals, ever forms the 
fashion of an age), Johnson_excels 
in his conceptions of the middle 
class, whether of mind or station. 
And his knowledge. of the world 
has a more robust character than 
Pope’s, embracing larger views of 
ractical homan life: With all his 
ove for the roar of Fleet Street — 
with all his disdain of sequestered 
shades, Johpson’s knowledge of the 
world is not so much shown in de- 
lineations of urban manoers, as. in 
the seizure of catholic truths appli- 
cable to civilised men wherever 
they exercise their reason ; and per- 
haps still more clearly perceptible 
to those in whom country life fos- 
ters habits of contemplation, than 
to the eager spirits that seek in 
urban life the arena of active- con- 
test. His true genius lay in the 
masculine strength of his common 
sense; and in spite of his preja- 
dices, of his dogmatism, of his fre- 
quent intolerance apd occasional 
paradox —in spite, still more, of a 
style in prose strangely contrasting 
the cold severity of bis style in 
verse — unfamiliar, inflated, artif- 
cially grandiose — still that common 
sense hag such pith and substance 
that it makes its way to every plain 
solid understanding, And while 
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all. that Johnson. owed: to his more 
imaginative qualities ties faded 
away from. bis, reputation; while 
his poems. are regarded but ag schol. 
astic exercises; while his, tzagedy 
is left unread ; while the, fables 

tables scattered throughout his essays 
allure no pular imitation, and 
nee Rimogerd is less. rp for 
its loftiness of. purpose and co 

tion than unnated tee its inapahe 
priate dialogue or stilted diction, 
apd neglected for the dryness of its 
narrative and the frigidity of its 
characters ; while his ablest criti. 
cisms, composed in his happiest 
style, rarely throw light upon what 
may be called, the metaphysics of 
imaginative art,—his knowledge of 


the world haga largeness and at 


times a depth which preserve au- 
thority to. his, opinions upon the 
general bearings of life and the 
revalent characteristics of man- 
ind—a. knowledge so ex 
by its apprehension of generi 
truths, from mere acquaintanceship 
with conventional mapners, and the 
here of the town life which en- 
thralled his tastes, that at this day 
it is not in capitals that bis works 
are most esteemed as authoritative, 
but rather in the sequestered homes 
of rural. book-readers, To men of 
wit about town, a grave sentence 
from Johnson upon the Pillow 
of the great world would seem old- 
fashioned pedantry, where, to men 
of thought in the country, it would 
convey some trath in social wisdom 
too plain to be uttered by pedants, 
and too solid to be laughed out of 
fashion by wits. 

Within the period of which 1 
speak, rose in England the Novel 
of Manners—a class of composition 
which necessitates a considerable 
amount of knowledge of the world. 
Richardson, Fielding,  Smollett, 
Sterne, not only laid the vast foun- 
dations, but raised thereon the n0- 
ble structures, of an art new to the 
literature of our country. All four 
of the writers, named exbibit know 
ledge of the world in very bigh de 
gree. In Fielding and Smollet 
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that knowledge is the most appa- 
rent, from the astonishiag vigour 
with which their characters are de- 
picted and their conceptions ex- 
pressed. IG would be waste of 
words to show, what no critic bas 
disputed — viz., Fielding’s superi- 
ority to Smollett (who, meverthe- 
leas, is a giant among novelists) in 
philosophical, treatment and digni- 
fied. conception of narrative art. 
Bat Fielding is little more free than 
Smollett from one defect in ima- 
ginative creations, as may be seen 
more clearly when I shall have occa- 
sion to bring him somewhat in 
comparison with Sir Walter Scott— 
viz., the too frequent preference of 
conventional particulars in the se- 
lection of types of character, A 
hwo of this may be found in the 
fact that Fielding, as well as Smol- 
lett, is rather national than cosmo- 
litan, and has had no perceptible 
influence on the higher forms of 
fiction in foreign countries, This 
cannot be said of Richardson and 
Sterne. Richardson has had, and 
still retains, an extraordin in- 
fluence over the imaginative litera- 
tare of France; Sterne an influence 
not less effective on that of Ger- 
many. Goethe has attested the 
obligations he owed to Sterne as 
well as to Goldsmith. “There is 
no saying,” he declares, with grate- 
ful enthusiasm, “how powerfully I 
was influenced by dsmith and 
Sterne at the most important pe- 
riod of my mental development,” 
And indeed the influence of Sterne 
may be visibly traced in German 
literature to this day, wherever its 
genius cultivates the ™ Humoris- 
tic.” The fact is, that while, in the 
conduct of story, not only Sterne, 
who very seldom aims at that merit, 
but even Richardson, who never 
loses sight of it, is many degrees in- 
ferior to Smollett and Fielding, yet 
in conception of character and in 
delicacy of treatment we recognise 
in the formér two a finer order of 
art, 

The conceptions of eharacter in 
Lovelace, Olarissa, Olementina, are 
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founded in the preference of gene, 
ra vg that is, pes To 
en subdivi- 
sions in a belies 5 wholly 
irrespective of mitations in scene 
and manners. The knowledge of 
the world manifested in the crea- 
tion and letion of such char- 
acters ig subtler and deeper than 
Smollett or even Fielding exhibits 
in his lusty heroes buxom 
heroines. Despite the w tedi- 
ousness Of Richardson’s style, the 
beauties which relieve it are of a 
kind that beat translation or para- 
phrase into foreign langhages with 
a facility, which is perhaps the sur- 
ne test. of ” inherent mend 
cosmopolitan spirit of imagi- 
native writings The wit and 
hardihood of Lo the sim- 
plicity and naivelé of issa, the 
ofty passion of Clementina, find 
an utterance in every language 
and similitudes in every civilised 
race, 

And what lavish and riotous 
beauty beyond that of mere prose, 
and dispensing with the interest 
of mere fiction, sporting with the 
Muse like a spoiled darling of the 
Graces, charms poets and thinke: 
in the wayward genius of Sterne 
Though hve most exquisite charac- 
ters are but sketches and outlines, 
Mr. Shandy, Uncle Toby, Corporal 
Trim, and the m ous shadowy 
Yorick, — though his finest passages 
in composition are marred and 
blarred. by wanton conceit, abrupt 


enpet cam, sndacioes levity, ri- 
m,—still. how the 
lively, enchanter enforces and fas- 
cinates our reluctant admiration! 
Observe how little he is conven- 
tional, how indifferent he is to the 
Set fa ra als 

ical 0 generals his s es 
ot nal: orem are. There is 
no reaéon why Uncle Toby, Cor- 
- Trim, Yoiick, might not be 
Germans, born at 


a te land. Wh 
aD or in an 4 ho 
pa fh Tee the mere date and name 
the battles which Uncle Toby 
ts over again? Any battles 


of 
figh 
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would do as well—the siege of Troy 
as well as the siege of Namur. 

And both in Richardson’s elabo- 
rate development of Lovelace’s cha- 
racter, and throughout all the law- 
less phantasies of Tristram Shandy, 
what surprising knowledge of the 
world is displayed !— only in Love- 
lace it is more the world of the 
_ town, and therefore Lovelace more 

leases the wits of the world of 

aris, which is the arch-metropoli- 
tan town of Europe; while in Tris- 
tram Shandy it is more the bound- 
less world of men, in town or 
country alike—that world which 
has no special capital; and_there- 
fore Tristram Shandy pleases more 
the thinkers of the Girnian family, 
because Germany is a world with- 
out a special capital, and every 
German principality or province 
has its own Uncle Toby and Yo- 
rick. 

The close of the last century gave 
birth to the finest a comedy in 
the English, or perhaps any other, 
language. In abstract wit, Con- 
greve equals, and, in the opinion of 
some critics, even surpasses, Sheri- 
dan; but Oongreve’s wit is dis- 
agreeably cynical. Sheridan's wit 
has the divine gift of the Graces — 
charm. The smile it brings to our 
lips is easy and cordial; the smile 
which Congreve wrings forth is 
forced and sardonic. In what is 
called vis comica, Farquhar, it is 
true, excels Sheridan by thé rush of 
his animal spirits, by his own hearty 
relish of the mirth he creates, She- 
ridan’s smile, though more polished 
than Farquhar’s, has not less ease ; 
but his langh, though as genuine, has 
not the same lusty ring. It is scarce- 
ly necessary, however, to point out 
‘Sheridan’s superiority to Farquhar 
in the quality of the mirth excited. 
If in him the vis comica has not 
the same muscular strength, it has 
infinitely more elegance of move- 
’ Mnent, and far more disciplined skill 
in the finer weapons at its com- 
mand; and whatever comparison 
may be drawn between the general 
powers of Sheridan for comic com- 
position and those of Farquhar and 
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Congreye, neither of the two last 
named produced a single, ¢o- 
medy whith can be compared to the 
‘School for. Scandal.’ Even Mo. 
liére, in prose comedy, has no work 
of so exquisite an art; where Mo- 
liére excels Sheridan, it is where 
he writes in verse, and comes to 
the field in his panoply of _ poet. 
Like the ‘Tartuffe’ of Moliére, the 
‘School for Scandal’ does not bor- 
row its plot from previous writers, 
Both are among the very few great 
dramas in which the author has 
invented his own fable, and _per- 
haps, for this very reason, there are 
in both much the same faults of 
situation and dénouement, For in 
both, while the exposition is ad- 
mirable, the dénowement is feeble; 
and in both there is a resort toa 
melodramatic contrivance in pro- 
ducing a ctitical effect in comic 
situation — viz., the concealment. of 
@ personage important in the con- 
duct of the more serious interest of 
the plot, whether under a table or 
behind @ screen, and preparing the 
audience for the laugh which is 
sure to follow the discovery. This 
is a kind of effect which can be 


so cheaply produced that there is 
scarcely a playwright at the Porte 
St. Martin or the Surrey Theatre 
who does, not press it into his ser- 


vice. But as it does not belong to 
the legitimate modes of revealing 
character through purely _ intellec- 
tual processes of self-revelation, and 
is rather among the resources of 
stage-trick, I doubt whether it be 
worthy of place in the masterpieces 
of comic art. The dramatist who 
declines to invent his own story, 
usually pauses long and meditates 
deeply over the dramatic elements 
of any fable which he means to 
adapt to the stage, and is much 
more alive to faults and merits of 
situation and dénouement in the 
story he does not invent, than those 
of a ud which ‘he cannot see 
clearly before him till, infact, he 
he has told it. 

Though Joseph Surface is a. sys- 
tematic hypocrite, he has very_little 
likeness to ‘Tartuffe.  Tartuffe is 
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not a comic character*—he is al- 
most tragic, for he cregtes terror; 
the interest he gives to the play is, 
in our vague consciousness of a 
power intense, secret, and unscra- 
pulous,. Joseph Saurface is almost 
as mysterious as Tartaffe; for, on- 
like Shakespeare’s villains, and like 
Tartuffe, he does not betray himeelf 
to the andience by soliloquy. But 
in Joseph’s mysteriousness there 
no element of terror: he always 
remains essentially comic, though 
of the highest and most refined 
order of comedy. No doubt the 
outlines of bis character were. sug- 
sted by Fielding’s portrait of 
lifl, as those of Charles Surface 
have their rader original in Tom 


Jones. But Joseph is what Blifil his 


is not, an exceedingly ..polished 


member of polite society——the type . 


of those civil, well-mannered, sen- 
timental impostors whom we meet 
every day in the most . brilliant 
circles, political and social, Lady 
Teazle is a more vivid and. lifelike 
female character than the ladies in 
‘Tartuffe;’ but Orgon’s wife has a 
touching chastity of sentiment to 
which Sir Peter's makes no pre- 
tence. I once heard a distinguished 
critic contend that the interest in 
Lady Teazle, and, through her, in 
the whole progress of the play, 


might have been advantageously airy 


heightened if her alleged. inexperi- 
ence had been more genuinely art- 
les—if she had not joined with 
such gusto in the slanders which 
delight her fashionable friends, and 
seemed the ie > pupil 
in the whole School of Scandal; 
and that the plot would haye also 
ined in elevation of interest if 
ir Peter's position, which is;in it 
self one that touches the human 
heart, had been somewhat more 
raised in the scale of intellectual 
dignity. But I think we shall find, 
on reflection, that for the, purpose 
of pure prose apy such 
changes tending to poetise character 


and situation would have been for 
the worse. Had our sentiment for 
Lady Teazle been a whit more ten- 
der, and our sympathy for Sir Peter 
been a whit more respectful, the 
peril Lady Teazle incurs from th 
sleek temptations of Joseph 

bave become almost ically pain- 
ful. We cvuld never have quite 
forgiven her for subjecting herself 


is to it —it is her frivolity of. charac- 


ter, in fact, that alone justifies our 
indulgence. And had, Sir Peter 
established: higher and graver 

in our affectionate esteem, I bt 
whether we should have had the 
same good-humoured pleasure in 
his final reconciliation with the 
helpmate Wy whom the honour of 


‘School for Scandal’ become the 
more brilliant the more minutely 
ve are scanned, and the more 
fairly the faults of ay yd we 
in juxtaposition with its beauties, 
Sainte 9800S, SEEN 20. 
sought in cy of apy pre- 
dominating excellence as in the 
harmonious combination of great 
varieties of excellence, in a unity 
of sufficien be philosophi- 
cal the intellect comedy, but 
not so philosophical as to mar the 
playfulness of comic mirth. 
The satire it conveys is directed, 
not to rare and exceptional oddities 
in vice or folly, but to attributes of 
human society which universally 
farnish the materials and 
the ridicule of satire. It is one of 
| wy pores « of this gra drama, 
ts moral purpose is not rigidly 
narrowed into the mere illustration 
of a maxim —that the outward plot 
is indeed carried on by personages 
who only very indirectly. serve, to 
work out the interior moral. Sir 
Peter, Charles Surface, the uncle, 
are not pupils in the ‘School for 
Scandal,’—nor do they share in its 
tasks; and by this very largeness 





* Marmontel, whose criticisms abound with finesse of observation, observes that 


‘not one of the principal personages 


in the ‘Tartuffe’ is comic.in himself.. They 
all become comie by their opposition,”—Marmontel upon ‘Comedy,’ 
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of plan the minor characters aequire 
a vitality they would otherwise 
want, Without Charles and Sir 
Peter, a Backbite and a Oandour 
would be mere abstractions symbol- 
ised by the names they bear. But 
once admit the more spontaneous 
flesh-and-blood characters of Sir 
Peter and Charles, and the personi- 
fications of abstract satire take vital 
substance and warmth by the con- 
tact ; and wherever we look through- 
out the range of our worldly ac- 
quaintances we a Sir Ben- 
jamin Backbite and a Mrs. Candour. 
I think it the originality and charm 
of the plot itself, that the members 
of the School of Scandal rather 
constitute the chorus’ of the drama 
than its active agents. And with 
what ease the marvellous wit of 
this marvellous comedy grows like 
a mother ton out of the ideas 
which the author wants to express! 
What large knowledge of the world 
that wit epitomises in its epigrams! 
How naturally its donmots idealise 
the ‘tallk of our salons and drawing- 
rooms! There, refined by genius, 
is the dialogue of fashionable wits 


80 long as fashion has rank in polite 
cities. 

Campbell observes “that Dryden 
praises the gentlemen in Beaumont 
and Fletcher as the men of fashion 
of the times;” and Campbell adds, 


“it was on that Dryden 
should call them the men of fashion 
of the times, for they are not, in the 
highest sense of the word, gentle 
men.” 

This is true of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Of Congreve we may say 
that in no times could his heroes 
have been “gentlemen.” Farquhar 
is happier. Sir Harry Wildair is a 
gentleman of fashion, but regarded 
as a young ti-devant actor who had 
obtained a commission in the army, 
which he did not long keep, would 
naturally regard a gentleman of 
fashion — at a distance—to bow to 
him, not to ‘live with him. Sheri- 
dan’s gentlemen are drawn by the 

nm of one who could not more have 

ttered a Sir Harry Wildair than by 
calling him ‘‘ My dear fellow.” 
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In Sheridan’s comedy, knowled 
of manners—knowledge of 
world — is consummate, and, espe- 
cially in the ‘School: for Scandal, 
illustrated through enduring t 
Like the other great writers of his 
day, his knowledge is concentred 
in town-knowledge. But town- 
knowledge, though not the first 
requisite in the world-knowledge of 
@ poet or ph her, is i 
the knowledge which we seek in 
the writer of comedy who, selecting 
prose for his medium of expression, 
gives us in substance the prose of 
life, and not its poetry. Comedy — 
at least prose comedy — must he 
gregarious and urban. 

In fine, there are very few works 
in the literature of England, of 
which, as compared with the analo- 
gous literature of other countries, 
we have a a to be more proud 
than the ‘School for Scandal.’ If, 
in the poetry of the drama, we can 
challenge Europe to produce a rival 
to Shakes 80, in the essential 
prose of drama,—in the comedy 
that dispenses with poetry  alto- 
gether — that embodies, through. 
forms the most exquisitely appro- 
priate to its purpose, the idealised 
objects of comedy,—we may chal- 
lenge Europe to show us a perform. 
moe equal to the ‘School for Scan- 

al.’ 

We must now turn back to glance 
at the greatest of the French an- 
thors in whom this knowledge of 
the world has been displayed, not 
as court satirists, but as men who 
combine the calm lore of the philo- 
sopher with the impartial human 
heart of the poet. And here I can- 
not refuse his due rank to the 
Father of Modern Essay. Mon- 
taigne owes his immortality — owes 
his enduring influence upon thought 
—to that knowledge of the world 
which is wholly independent of change 
in peters haf ao 

ontaigne is in one respect the an- 
tipodes of Shakespeare; in another 
respect he is the French writer I 
would crave leave most to place in 
——— with Shakespeare. 

ontaigne was the antipodes to 
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Shakespeare, inasmuch as he is in- 
tensely subjective, obtrusively per- 
sonal, So, a8 a narrator of his 
own personal experiences and opin- 
jons, he ought to have been; just 
as Shakespeare, where a dramatist, 
could not have been obtrusively 
personal, even where writing his 
own most haunting thoughts. But 
where Montaigne is to be likened to 
Shakespeare is in the similar result 
at which, through so antagonistic 
a process, he arrives. Though @ 

parently only studying himself, 
that study expands into the most 
astonishing knowledge of mankind. 
Their humours, their foibles, their 
doubts, their hopes, their grandeur, 
their littleness—all he represents, 
and with the same seeming artless- 
ness which deceived even Milton 
himself as to the art of Shakespeare. 
No essay yet written is so artful as 
one of Montaighe’s great essays, jast 
as no drama yet written is so artfal 
as one of Shakespeare’s great dra- 
mas, The proof of art in both is 
the delight that they give to artists 
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enter, and fn which his only com 
rades' are books. He com 
tells us he has got her a thoa- 
volumes — a library for 
day; but as most of these vol- 
must have been the books of 
different day, they only serve 
nforce his own and 


life, that he first 

synthetises, And out of that anew 
lysis and that synthesis, he dissects 
into separate members, and then 
puts together ogein: the world. 

From Mon a roan Mo- 
liére, whose study of humours 
of men necessarily embraced those 
views of the w of men which 
afford theme and subject to the 
Comic Poet. Knowledge of the 
world in him is not, ; 

as in 


taneously poured forth 
Montaigne ; >it is trained to the 
of comic art, and consi- 


who have done their best to con phi 


sider how to write a drama or how 
to write an essay. 

Montaigne’s way of viewing life, 
men, and manners was, as 1 have 
elsewhere said, emphatically that 
of the lyrical poet—viz., through a 
medium of personal feeling rather 
than scientific reasoning. He has 
& poet's instinctive repagnance to 
system; whereas a scientific rea- 
soner has to system an almost un- 
conquerable attraction. ‘He gives 
us his impressions of men and 
things, troubling himself very little 
with the defence of his impressions’; 
and his survey of the ork is the 
more comprehensive because it is 
taken from a height and at a dis- 
tance: he has seen the world, and 
mixed in its pleasures and pursuits ; 
he means still to do bo -* an in- 
quirer; ever ar he to 
mount his sheds to ride into fo- 


reign lands, and wander through led 


foreign cities. But when he writes 
of the world, it is in Bis old Gaseon 
Tower —it is in a chamber which 
his nearest of kin até forbidden to 


sharply limited to satire ; and where 
most sportive, somewhat too wan- 
tonly carried away into farce. Still, 
Moliére was a wonderfully luminous 
observer of the society around him, 
and felicitous, to a pre-eminent de- 
gree, in his adaptation of Latin 
models to the manners of his own 
day. Knowledge of concrete life 


* Misanth 
lica of Lig 
faithfulness pena 
although, 
merely as a dramatic composition, 
the last is the more perfect master- 
piece. “The exposition of ‘*'Tar- 
taffe,”” en wee “ig apt 
its —it is the grandest 
best of ite kind.” 
Of all the many kinds of know- 
ore San en witne, 
@ world was, 
that for which he was most remark- 
able. It was that knowledge which 
secured to him so vast an audience 


regarded 
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and so lofty a ition; and the 
aptitude for such kind of know- 
ledge was inborn with him—made 
three parts of his ingenium or na- 
tive genius. While little more than 
a boy, this son of a. notary lifted 
himself to that social rank which 
he ever afterwards maintained as a 
vantage-ground to his sway over 
the millions. The brilliant protégé 
of Ninon de l’Enelos, the favourite 
wit of Philippe the Regent, before 
the beard was dark on his chin; 
other neophytes of inferior birth, 
admitted into the circles of- social 
greatness, usually wither away in 
that’ chilling atmosphere: their 
genius accommodates itself to the 
trifles which make up. the life of 
idlers — their spirit bows itself to 
dependence ; they contribute to the 
amusement of princes, yet are the 
last persons to whom princes ac- 
cord the solid rewards of fortune. 

But, from the first, Voltaire put 
to profit the personages out of whom 
a mere man of genius could have 
extracted nothing beyond praise 
and famine. Before he was twenty 
he learned, in the society of a Ven- 
dome and a Conti, how to flatter the 
great without meanness — how to 
maintain equality. with then’, yet 
not seem to presume — and how to 
put them to use with the ‘air of do- 
ing them a favour. Ninon de |'En- 
clos took a fancy to this brilliant 
boy ; Ninon de ]’Enclos. took a fancy 
toa great many brilliant boys, much 
more adapted to strike the eye and 
the senses of an antiquated beauty 
than the spindleshanked son of the 
notary Arouet; but Ninon Gistin- 
guished young Arouet from other 
brilliant boys in this—she left him 
two thousand francs) The youth 
destined to convalse nations, knew 
by intuition that a man who would 
vaise himself into a Power should 
begin by securing a pecuniary inde- 
pendence. It has been said of some 
writers that, from the first, they al- 
ways tenderly nursed their fame. 
Voltaire did not do that; he sport- 
ed with his fame, but he always 
tenderly nursed his fortune. 

He early foresaw that bis future 
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life would be, as he defined it later, 
a combat; and accordingly took 
care betimes to provide himself 
with the sinews of war. By skilful 
speculations in the commerce of 
Cadiz, and. in the purchase of com 
in Barbary—still more happily by 
obtaining, through what we should 
now a job, an interest dans 
les vivres de Varmée d’ltalie, which 
brought him in. 800,000 francs—he 
established a, capital, which, as he 
invested it in life-annuities, yielded 
an income far above that enjoyed 
by the average number of the half 
ruined nobles of France. 

In the course of his long life 
Voltaire was, of course, more than 
once in love; but only once, and 
then, when the heyday of youth 
was over, did he form that kind 
of attachment which influences a 
man’s existence. We may doubt 
the strength of bis passion, but the 
prudence. with which he_ selected 
its object is incontestable. He chose 
a marquise of good fortune; with 
Juzurious chateau and scientific ye 
dilections, Thus, far from finding 
in love the impoverisher of fortune 
and the disturber of philosophy, 
this wise man of the world made 
love fill his Exchequer and provide 
his Academe. 

With Madame da Chastelet he 
shared the luxuries of an excellent 
table, the relaxations of.an elegant 
society; with Madame du Ohastelet 
he shared also the study of the 
problems in Newton’s ‘ Principia: 
and when death bereaved the phi- 
losopher of his well-selected help- 
mate, the tender mathematician be- 
queathed him a better consolation 
than any to be found in Boethius 
——she left bim a handsome addi- 
tion to his. already handsome, for- 
tune. 

According. to. astrology, Venus 
and Saturn are friendly stars to 
each other; the one presides over 
love, the other over heritages. Vol- 
taire, as thorough man of the world, 
united both in his First House. 
And thus, even in that passion 
which usually makes fools of the 
wisest, Voltaire pursued the occu- 
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pations of wisdom, and realised the 
rewards of wealth. 

Throughout his whole career the 
great writer exhibited in his own 
person that supreme knowledge 
of the world ‘which constitutes 
the characteristic excellence of his 
works. And when he retired. at last 
to his palace at Ferney, it was with 
the income of a@ prince, and the 
social consideration paid to a king, 

Perhaps, however, while know- 
ledge of the world constitutes the 
characteristic excellence of Vol- 
taire’s writings, it also. contributes 
to their characteristic defect. Ge- 
hius may be world-wide, but it 
should not be world-limited. Vol- 
taire never escapes “this visible 
diurnal sphere.” With all his ima- 
gination he cannot comprebend the 
enthusiasm which lifts itself above 
the earth. His Mahomet is only 
an ambitious impostor, whom he 
drags on the stage as a philosophi- 
cal expositor of the wiles and crimes 
of priestcraft. With all bis mas- 
tery of language he cannot achieve 
the highest realms of poetic expres- 
sion or passionate eloquence; he is 
curbed by what he had learned in 
the polite world to call “ good sense” 
and “good taste.” His finest char- 
acters exhibit no delicate shades, 
no exquisite subtleties, like those of 
Shakespeare and Goethe, His finest 
verses are but sonorous declama- 
tions, or philosophical sentences 
admirably rhymed, Like Goethe, 
he is fond of “ motivating,” and the 
personages of his fictions always 
act upon philosophical principles ; 
bat, unlike Goethe, he is jejune as 
& metaphysician, and nul as & psy- 
chologist. His plays—even some of 
those now unread and unacted—are 
masterpieces of mechanical constrac- 
tion; the speeches they contain are 
often as full of pith and of sound 
as if they bad been aphorisms of 
Seneca versified by Lucan, Bat his 
peonagee want not only the life- 
ike movement of flesh and blood, 
bat that spirituality of character (if 
I may use the term) which is not 
pat into play by springs merely in- 
tellectual, and which, as it is most 


evident in all higher types of man, 
is, essential to the representations 
of such types ‘in the ey If we 
compare those parts in his tragedies 
gl considered the most strik- 
ing, with the heroic parts conceived 
and embodied by Corneille, they 
often satisfy better our logical judg- 
ment: what they do is. more within 
the range of prose . probabilities— 
what they say is more conformable 
to the standard of prose common- 
sense. But they do not,, like Cor- 
neille’s, seize hold of the heart 
through its noblest emotio 

the soul aloft from the conventional 
judgments of Pe mind in os ordina- 
ry dealings with ratiocinated prose 
life, and utter, in the language of 
men, sentiments which men_ never 
could utter if they were not. immor- 
tals as well as men. The grandest 
of all our instincts is also that which 
is the most popularly stirred—viz., 
the struggle of thought. from the 
finite towards the infinite. And 
this is the reason why the heroic in 
character and sentiment is always 
popularly comprehended on. t 
stage—and why, through whatever 
varying phase it be exhibited, it 
is, when genuine, among those evi- 
dences of the spiritual nature of 
abstract man, which, by a common 
sympathy, all races of men appreciate 
and seek to preserve. 

It was said of Voltaire, with some 
truth, that he had only the esprit 
common to all men, but much more 
of that esprit than apy other man. 
In short, his genios marks the limit 

at. divides it from that of a 

hakespeare or a Goethe, in 
knowledge of this world, so sharply 
cl that it rejects all that divin- 
ing conjecture of the worlds beyond 
it, to which their payee of this 
world leads them so restlessly up- 
ward, His views of the poetry of 
life are thus always. taken, fro 
some side of its material prose. In 
his genius, whether as poet or phi- 
losopher, 
every 


every genuine poet, or 

earnest thinker, recognises a 

want which he finds it difficult to 
express. Certainly Voltaire has the 
art of a poet, certainly he is not 
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without the science of a thinker; 
but poetry is not all att—thonght 
is not all science, What Voltaire 
seems most to want is the warmth 
of soul which supplies to poetry 
the nameless something that art 
alone eannot give, and to thought 
the free outlets into belief and con- 
jecture which science would cease 
to be science if it did not refuse to 
admit. Be this as it may, Voltaire’s 
knowledge of this world, as ex- 
hibited whether in his life or his 
writings, was exceedingly keen and 
sharp; and for any knowledge of a 
world beyond this, Voltaire is the 
last guide a man of bold genius 
would follow, or a man of calm 
judgment consalt. 

It is strange that the two con- 
temporary writers in whom know- 
ledge of the world is most conspicu- 
ously displayed, should have de- 
preciated, if not actually despised, 
each other; Le Sage had the 
temerity to ridicule Voltaire at a 
period, indeed, of that author's life 
when his chefs-d’euvres had not yet 
raised him above ridicule. Voltaire, 
in tarn, speaks of Le Sage with the 
lofty disdain of slighting commen- 
dation—as a writer not altogether 
without merit, allowing ‘Gil Blas’ 
the praise of being natural, but dis- 
missing it as a@ literal plagiarism 
from the Spanish. Yet perhaps all 
Voltaire’s books put together do not 
contain so much knowledge of the 
world, artificial no less than natural, 
as that same ‘Gil Blas;’ and Vol- 
taire, with his practical mastery of 
his own language, ought to have 
been the first to perceive that, what- 
ever ‘Gil Blas’ might owe to the 
Spanish, a book more thoroughly 
French in point of form and style, 
more original in all that constitutes 
artistic originality, is not to be 
found in the literature of Frahce.* 
The form, the style, is indeed singu- 
larly at variance with the marked 
peculiarities of Spanish humour, 
Compare the’ style of ‘Gil Bilas’ 
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with that of Cervantes or Quevedo, 
and the radical distinctions between 
the spirit of the French language 
and that of the Spanish become 
conclusively apparent. The  lan- 
guage of Spain is essentially a lan- 
guage of proverbs; every other sen- 
tence is a proverb. In proverbs 
lovers woo; in proverbs politicians 
argue; in proverbs you make your 
bargain with your landlady or hold 
a conference with your. muleteer, 
The language of Spain is built upon 
those diminutive relics of a wisdom 
that may have existed before the 
Deluge, as the town of Berlin is 
built upon strata amassed, in the 
process of ages, by the animalcules 
that dwell in their pores. No ser- 
vile translation, nay, no liberal 
paraphrase from a Spanish wit 
(such as Le Sage’s masterpiece has 
been deemed by his _ detractors), 
would not immediately betray its 
Spanish origin. But there is not 9 
vestige of the ineffaceable charac- 
teristic of the Spanish language in 
the idiomatic ease of Le Sage’s ex- 
quisite French, The humour of 
Spain, as may be expected from a 
language oof proverbs, is_ replete 
with hyperbole and metaphor; it 
abounds with similes or images 
that provoke your laughter by their 
magnificent extravagance. Take, for 
instance, thé following description 
of the miserly schoolmaster. in Que- 
vedo’s ‘ Paul the Sharper.’ I quote 
from an old translation (1741), admir- 
able for racinesa and gusto :— 

“The first Sunday after Lent we 
were brought unto the house of 
Famine, for ’tis impossible to de- 
scribe the penury of ‘the place. The 
master was @ skeleton—a mere 
shotten herring, or like a. long 
slender cane with a little head upon 
it, and red-haired; so that there 
needs nO more to be said to such 
as know the proverb— that. neither 
cat nor dog of that colour are good.’ 
His eyes almost sunk into his head, 
as if he had looked through a_per- 





* Ata later period of his life, Le Sage published a translation of the very novel 
of which ‘Gil. Blas’ was said to be the servile copy. This was probably his best 


mode of refuting the charge against him. 
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spective glass, or the deep windows 
in a linendraper’s shop. His beard 
had lost its colour for fegr of his’ 
mouth, which, being so neat,seemed 
to threaten to eat it for mere hun- 

. His neck as long as a crane’s, 
with the gullet sticking out so far 
as if it had been compelled by ne- 
cessity to start out for sustenance. 
bie He walked leisurely, and 
whenever he happ to move 
anything faster, his bones rattled 
like @ pair of snappers. As for his 
chamber, there was not a cobweb 
in it—the spiders being all starved 
to death. He put spells upon the 
mice for fear they should gnaw 
some scraps of bread he kept. His 
bed was on the floor, and he always 
lay on one side for fear of wearing 
out the sheets.” 

The humour of this passage is 
extraordinary for riot and redand- 
ance, Oan anything less resemble 
the unforced gaiety, the easy, well- 


\bred wit of ‘Gil Blas”? Nor is it 


only in form and style that ‘Gil 
Blas’ is pre-eminently French ; 


many of its salient anecdotes and th 


Hlostrations of manners are sug- 
gested by Parisian life, and the 
whole social colouring of the novel 
is caught from a Parisian ‘atmo- 
sphere, In truth, the more we ex- 
amine the alleged evidence of Le 
Sage’s plagiarism, the more visible 
the originality of his ‘Gil Blas” be- 
comes, It is the same with all 
writers of first-rate genius, The 
may seize what they did not inherit 
with an audacity- that shocks the 
moral nérves of a critic, yet so in- 
corporate in their own dominion 
every rood of ground they annex, 
that the result is an empire the 
world did’ not know before, Little 
wits that plagiarise are but pick- 
pockets ; great wits that plagiarise 
are conquerors. One does not cry 
“Stop thief!’ to Alexander the 
Great when he adds to the heritage 
of Macedon the realms of Asia}; 
one does not cry “Plagiarist!” to 
Shakespeare when* we ‘discover the 
novel from which he borrowed a 
A writer's ‘troe originality is 


_ in his form —is in that which dis- 


in ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ the chief 
amaze of a discerning critic is 
caused by the transcendent origin- 
. with which Sterne’s sovereign 
genius has, in spite of ali the fo- 
Pa substances it Isid under con 
tribution, preserved unique, un- 
imitating and. inimitable, its own 
eee gg of form and 
ou ue, there are passages 
in ‘Tristram Shandy’ taken almost 
literally from Burton’s ‘Anatomy.’ 
Bat, can any book be less like 
another than Burton’s * Anatomy’ 
to ‘Tristram Shandy’? When you 
have shown us all the straws in a 
block of amber, and proved to our 
entire satisfaction that the amber 
hed imbedded the straws, still the 
amber remains the amber, all the 
more curious and all the more valu- 
able for the liberty it took with 
e straws. 
Bat though ‘ Gil Blas’ be in form 
and colouring decidedly French, the 
knowledge of life it illustrates is 
so vast that, in substance, it re- 
mains to this day the epitome of 
the modern world. Amid all mu- 
tations of external manners, all 
varying fashions of costume, stand 
forth in immortal freshness its 
large types of civilised human na- 
ture. Its author is equally remark- 
able for variety of character, formed 
Py o great Age) and all naw-ned 
psight into the most general spr 
of Setion by which they who live 
in the great world are moved. Thus 
he is as truthful to this age as he 
was ‘to his own. His Don Raphael 
and his Ambrose Lamela are still 
specimens of the two grand divi- 
ons in the genus Rogue, the bold 
and the hypocritical—as familiarly 
known to the police of n 
and Paris as they were to the bro- 
therhood of St. Hermandad ; his 
Caimilla is still fouod in Belgravia 
or Brompton ; liis Don Gonzales is 
still the elderly dupe of some art- 
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ful Enphrasia. Who has not met 
with his Archbishop of Grenada ? 
Though the satire in ‘Gil Blas’ 
can be very keen, as when the au- 
thor whets its blade to strike at 
actors and doctors, yet, for the 
most part, it is less satire than 
pleasantry, No. writer, with power 
er to. Le Sage over the springs 
of ridicule, more rarely abuses it to 
the service of libel and_ caricature. 
Le Sage’s knowledge of the 
world is incomparably more wide 
than that of Rochefoucauld — nay, 
even of Voltaire; partly because the 
survey extends to regions towards 
which the first scarcely glanced, 
and partly because it is never, as 
with the second, dwarfed to a sys- 
tem, nor fined away into the sharp 
point of a scoff. The humanity of 
‘Gil Blas’ himself, however frail 
and erring, is, immense, indulgent, 
genial. , He stands by Olivarcz in 
the reverse of fortune, and. to his 
ear the fallen minister confides the 
secret of the spectre which haunts 
the solitude of foiled ambition; 
but he attends at the side of Fa- 
bricio, in the hospital at Madrid, 
and hears the poor poet assure him 
that he has so thoroughly abjured 
the ungrateful Muse, that at that 
very moment he is. composing the 
verses in which he bids her fare- 
well. He is not always in cities, 
though his sphere of action be in 
them ; he can enjoy the country ; 
his sketches of rural landscape are 
delicious.» When he comes to settle 
in his pleasant retreat of Lirias, 
who does not. share his delight in 
the discovery of a fourth pavilion 
stored with books? and who does not 
admire the fidelity to human nature 
with which the author seizes on his 
hero’s pause from the life of towns, 
to make him find for the first time 
the happy leisure to fall in love? 
Since ‘Gil Blas’ I know not if 
France has produced any one novel 
rematkable for knowledge of the 
world, though, taking all together, 
the mass of recent’ French novels 
certainly exhibits a great deal of 
that koowledge. Perhaps it may 
be found, more than*in any other 
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French novelist of his. brilliant day, 
in that. large miscellany of fictions 
which .M, de Balzac has grouped 
together’ under the title of ‘Le 
Comedie Humaine ;’ but it is not 
within. my intention to illustrate 
the criticism contained in this; essay 
by contemporaneous examples. The 
criticism of contemporaries is the 
most, unsatisfactory of all. com 
sitions. The two most popular 
writers .of the last generation— 
Scott .and Byron — naturally en- 
gaged the analytical examination of 
some of the finest intellects of their 
time; and. yet, if we turn .back to 
the pages of our quarterly pl 
and read again what was there. sai 
of Byron’s new poem or. Scott's 
new tale, we are startled to see how 
shallow and insipid, how generally 
indiscriminate in praise or in cen- 
sare, reviewers 80 distinguished 
contrived to be. Large. objects 
must not only be placed at. a@ cer- 
tain distance from the eye that 
would measure them, but the 
ground immediately around them 
must be somewhat cleared. We 
may talk, write, argue, dispute, 
about the authors of our own day; 
but to criticise is to judge, and no 
man ¢an be a judge while his mind 
is under all the influences of a wit 
ness. If..I feel impressed with 
this conviction in treating of con- 
temporary foreign authors, I must 
feel impressed yet more strongly in 
treating of the contemporary writers 
of my own country. 

We stand even too near to the 
time of Walter Scott to escape the 
double influence — firstly, of , the 
action which, during his life, he 
exercised on the literature, of Eu: 
rope, and secondly, of the reaction 
which always follows the worship 

aid to a writer of dazzling cele, 

rity. when his career is 

and his name is no longer on 
every tongue, Among. the. rising 
generation neither Scott nor Byron, 
according to the, invariable laws 
to which the fluctuations. of fame 
are. submitted, can receive other 
than the languid approbation with 
which persons speak of a some. 
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thing that has just gone out of 
fashion without having yet acquired 
the veneration due to antiquity. 
In proportion as @ taste’ in author- 
ship, architecture, ia the arts of em- 
bellishment — down even to those 
employed on farniture and dress — 
has been carried to enthusiasm in 
its own day, is the indifference with 
which it is put aside for some new 
fashion in the day that immediately 
succeeds. Let time pass on —and 
what was undervalued as rococo, be- 
comes again, if it have real merit, 
the rage as classic. I am not, there- 
fore, at all surprised when a young 
lady, fresh from the nursery, tells 
me that all Lord Byron ever wrote 
is not worth a stanza by a Mr. Some- 
body, of whom, out -of England, 
Europe has never heard; nor does 
it amaze me, when @ young gentle 
man, versed in light. literature; 
tells me he finds Scott, as a ro- 
mance-writer, heavy, and prefers 
the novels of a Mr. or Miss Some- 
body, whose very name he will 
have forgotten before he is forty. 
When suns set, little stars come in 
fashion, But suns re-arise with the 
morrow. A century or two hence, 
Byron and Scott will. not be old- 
fashioned, but ancient; and then 
they may be estimated according 
to their degree of excellence in 
that art, which is for all time, and 
not, as now, according to their 
place in or out of the fashion, which 
is but of aday. Milton and Shake- 
speare were for a time out of fashion. 
So indeed was Homer himself. If, 
then, the remarks: upon Walter 
Scott, which I very diffidently ha- 
zard, convey no criticism worthy 
the subject, his admirers will have 
the satisfaction of . believing that 
he will find ample work for much 
better critics than Iam five hun- 
dred years hence. And,’ first; it 
appears to me that one cause o 
Sir Walter. Scott’s unprecedented 
popularity as a novelist, — all 
classes and in all civilised lands, 
is to be found im the ease and the 
breadth of his knowledge of the 
world, He does not pretend to 
much metaphysical science or much 
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vehement eloquence of passion. He 
troubles himself very little with 
the analysis of mind, with the 
struggle of conflicting emotions. 
For that reason, he could never 
- ee in the highest walks 
e drama, a success correspond- 
ent to the loftiness of his fame’ as 
a tale-teller. The drama must’ bear 
to an audience the machinery of an 
intellect or the world of a ‘heart. 
No mere interest of narrative, no 
mere skill of situation, can, a 
play that is to retain a 
old on the stage, the want 
of that wondrous insight into mo- 
sty Salama 
Pp es or that 
fervent. pit of passion which 
exalts into eloquence almost super- 
human the declamatory verse of 
Corneille. Seott could neither have 
described nor even conceived - the 
perenne of jealousy in Othello. 
e could not have described nor 
even conceived that contrast between 
Onariace and either Horace, father 
or son, in which is’ so sublimely 
revealed the. secret of the Roman 
ascendancy. But, as an artist of 
es gene and hr - the ‘ 
t was aps the greater 
his cunliaioue. “Liat any reader bring 
to his recollection that passage in 
= grandest ee _— ~ 
angu possesses — r e 
Laseaerentie’ oooh which, the night 
before the Master of Ravenswood 
vanishes from the tale, he shuts 
himself ™p in his fated tower, and 
all that known of the emotions 
through which his soul travailed, 
is the sound tec _ me . Betta 
tread oor itary 
room. "What ean be grander ‘in 
narrative art, than the suppression 
of all dramatic attempt to anal 
emotion and redace its exp 
to soliloquy? But’ that’ matchless 


f effect in narrative art would have’ 


been impossible in dramatic. On 
the stage, suffering man must have 


spoken out—words must have been 


found for the utterance of ’-the 
agonised heart. If Scott here 
avoided that resort to language as 
the interpretation of passion which 
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Shakespeare in a similar position 
of one of his great characters would 
have seized, Scott is the more to be 
admired as a master in the art he 
andertook, which was not subjected 
to dramatic necessities, and per- 
mitted him to trust, for the effect 
he sought to convey, to the imagi- 
nation of the reader; as in the old 
Greek picture, Agamemnon’s grief 
in the sacrifice of his danghter 
was expressed, not by depicting 
his face, but by concealing it behind 
his mantle. 

Still, throughout all his greatest 
romances, a discerning critic will 
notice how sparingly Scott dissects 
the mechanism of the haman mind ; 
how little the inclinations of his 
genius dis him either towards 
the metaphysical treatment or the 
poetical utterance of conflicting pas- 
sions, And it is for that reason 
that his stories, when dramatized, 
are, melodramas, and cannot, with 
justice to himeelf, be converted 
into tragedies, The nearest ap- 
proach he has made to metapby- 
sical analysis or passionate elo- 
quence, and therefore to the crea- 
tion of a great dramatic part, is ia 
one of his. later and least popular 
romances, ‘The Fair Maid of Perth.’ 
The conception of a young High- 
land chief—not without. noble qua- 
lities, bound by. every: motive of 
race, of pride, of dove, to exhibit 
the vulgar personal courage which 
® common smith possesses to ex- 
treme, and failing from mere want 
of nerve—is, in point of metaphy- 
sical knowledge poetically express- 
. ed, both new and true; and in 
point of dramatic passion a. be 
made on. the stage intensely pa- 
thetic. But Scott does not do full 
justice to his own thoughtful con- 
ception. It is a magnilicent idea, 
not perfected by the originator, but 
out of which some future dramatist 
could make an immortal play— 
whieh no dramatist ever could, out 
of those gems of narrative romance 
— ‘Ivanhoe’ and ‘Kenilworth,’ 
Bat if Scott did not exhibit a 
depth and subtlety proportioned to 
the wide scope of his genius, in the 





dissection of the human mind or 
the delineation of human passion, 
he carried knowledge of the world 
—knowledge of manners, of social 
life in general—to an extent which 
no previous British novelist hag 


ever reached ; and so harmoniously, — 


so artistically, poetised that know. 
ledge, that it is not one of the 
merits in him which would most 
strike an ord critic. For Scott 
did not deal with the modern world 
of manners —his great fictions do 
not touch upon our own time, nor 
invite our immediate recollections 
of what we have witnessed. His 
art is all the eae for not doing 
so; and so is big knowledge of the 
world, as the world is ever in hu- 
man societies. In ‘Ivanhoe,’ for 
instance, there are many defects in 
mere antiquarian aceuracy. Two 
or three centuries are massed 
ther in a single year. , But 
general spirit of ege is made 
clear to popular apprehension, and 
stands forth with sufficient fidelity 
to character we costume for = 
rpose, not of an antiquarian, 
7 Sant And it is the author's 
knowledge of the world, as the 


world is ever,’ which enables him) 


to give such interest, charm, and 
vitality to his portraitures of man- 
ners so unfamiliar to our own. The 
great types of character he selects 
are those which could have occurred 
to no writer who had not acquired 
a very large acquaintance with man- 
kind in his own time, and who had 
not made that acquaintance aid 
him, whether in. the philosophical 
or the poetical transcript of an era 
dim-seen through our chronicles. 
Is there, throughout all prose fiction 
(except elsewhere in his own), any- 
thing comparable, in the union of 
practical trath with poetised » ex- 
pression, to Scott’s portraitares of 


the Saxon Cedric, Athelstane, Wam-) 


be, Gurth, and the Norman De 
Bracy, Front de Boenf, Prince Joho, 
Ceeur de Lion? With what con- 
summate knowled of real life 
even the gentle insipid virtues of 
Ivanhoe are ,indicated as the ne 
cessary link between the Saxop 
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and Norman! It is, ever thus to 
this day. The man who yields to 
what must be— who deserts’ the 
superstitious. adherence to what 
has been for an acquiescence, in 
what is—has always, when hon- 
ourable and sincere, 9 something 
in him of an Ivanhoe or a Wa- 


verley. 

Krowledge of the world never 
forsakes Walter Scott, and.in him 
it is always idealised up to‘ the 
point of dramatic narrative, and no 
farther. His kings speak saccording 
to all our popular associations with 
those kings —his nobles are: always 


nobles, idealised as poetry ‘should 
idealise nobles — his ta, al- 
peasants, ideali as poetry 


wa: 
should idealise peasants; but in 
both noble and peasant, no ideal- 
ising process destroys what I may 
¢all the practical side of truth in 
character. Scott’s kings may be a 
little more kingly than a leveller 
finds them; etill their foibles are 
not disguised; and sr are never 
stilted and over-purpled. His pea- 
sants. may be a little wittier and 
sharper than a fine gentleman: dis- 
covers peasante to be; still they 
are not falsified into epigrammatists 
or deciaimers. His humanity, like 
Shakespeare's, is always genial and 
indulgent. Hence, despite his strong 
political opinions, the wondrous im- 

iality with which, as an artist, 

brings out the grand Heroic fea- 
tures which — B the . 
representatives of either party. It 
is true that he exalts overmuch the 
Cavalier accomplishments of Olaver- 
house, but then he brings into fuller 
light than history reveals the Round- 
head grandeur of Burley, It is true 
that the cruelty of the one vanishes 
overmach, according to strict. his- 
tory, in graceful, lovable curves of 
chivalric beauty; buat it is also true 
that the ferocious fanaticism of the 
other vanishes amid the awe man 
always feels for conscientious convic- 
tions and indomitable zeal. Claver- 
house in Scott is more beautiful than 
be was in life— Barley more sub- 
lime; in both the author is artis- 
tically right. For, if I do not err 

VOL. XCIY. U 
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in the.doctrine I have elsewhere 
laid Coma aS the great artist 
seeks not, particulars, 
avoids, ens the exact portraitures 
ing lodivideal and seeks, in select- 
ividuals, _ representative 

types of bu ty then .the Cla- 
thouse.of Scott,is to be regarded, 
not as Olaverhouse alone; but as the 
idealised type ,of the haughty. Oava- 
aatt icley ie gol eile, Slaeg be 
an r not Bu one, but 
the type,.also idealised, of the fana- 
tical with all the hero- 
ism of his zeal, even when maddened 
by the. extravagances, of his sect. 
A man of, Walter Scott’s. opinions 
must have been, indeed, a large- 


and the world-wise poet, who, seek- 
ing through the world whatever of 
rand or. beautiful his wisdom can 
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the circle of human intellect — viz., 
that respect for humanity’ in which 
are a, and tost all the sectarian 
differérites' ‘li 


Only where this point’ 
we have knoWledge of the ‘world or 


poetic ‘art at’ its’ ‘grandest’ apogee. ‘only 
And this ‘trath ‘ ‘is, } best | 
ope 


shown by‘ a reference 
History, in ‘its -highest' ideal,’ re- 
wires’ “dh ‘immense’ knowledge of 
the world;*'it requires also some- 
thing b the* and’ ce id a 
t, it avoids ical: form 
Pht ae Tabtacebed ‘cabetita an 
accurate’ chronicler and a great his- 
torian ig to“be found partly in know- 
ledge, not’ otily Of dry facts, but of 
the motives ‘and’ practical’ conduct 
of mankind, and ‘partly in the’ sea- 
sonable eloque not of mere dic- 
tion, but of thought and sentiment, 
which is never’ to’ ‘be found “in ‘a 
man who has in him ‘nothing of the 
poet’s ign Yet a poy . amay 
possess’ & high degree of ‘both these 
essentials, ‘et failing of the highest, 
at which both ‘should conjoin —viz., 
impartiality— the world ‘cannot ac- 
cept him ag an authority.’ For this 
reason, while ‘admiring their bril- 
liant qualities‘ as writers on history, 
no just-thinking ‘man can ever re- 
eognise the authority of a histo- 
rian in’ Hume ‘or Macaulay. Scott, 
though @ writer of romance, and 
having in his actual life political 
yg quite as strong as those 
of Macaulay or Hume— yet, partly 
from a frank commune with the 
bra in’ all i ch and ake 
ions, partly thé comprision 
of "his art, which ordained him ‘to 
seek what was grand or beautiful 
on either side of conflicting opinion, 
conveys infinitely fairer views ‘of 


hi cal ster than either of 
these ithateiSee were of ‘history. 
Scott, in a'romdnce, could not’ have 
fallen rp such orboinle abase- 
ments of thé grand ciple of re 
ligious faith’ as those into which 
ame descended when ‘he’ treats of 
the gréat Puritans of the civil ware. 
Nor could Scott, in a tomance, have 
1 e calm judicial ‘func- 

tions of’ 


as Lord’ Macaulay 


has done in that elaborated contrast 
re ena bea IE. and William and 

, © no’ pomp of’ dietion 
san wncoaonet as the: weleauae 


} Of justice and ‘truth: The more the 


character.“of- James {not a8. king 
» but as-man) is: remorselessly 
blackened — in: order to: 
by that effect of contrast. which is 
the. favourite artifice of forensic 
rhetoriey the’ effalgence: of light 1% 
lavishly: thrown around: every phase 
of frosty character in William the 
more it offends us to find only the 
oratorical. advocate where, seated 
in the’ tribunal of. history, :we ‘had 
looked for the impartial judge, 
fortified ‘aguindt abuse of, legune 
orti a 

by the instincts: of the | unis 
ee pent Political « teagons 
abound ‘to’ justify a people for de 
posing @ despotic and bigoted :king, 
and placing’ on his. throne;\:to the 
exclusion’ of the son rdi 


quisite feeling. : 
nature is human nature, it will be 
out of the power of genius to rev- 
éer William and Mary amiable aod 
lovely characters. in the 0 
those who learn at their own 
stones’ ¢0 believe that 
punishment a man, be he king 
ft, may deserve, it is. not for 
hter, nor for his 


ing, thoogh Fieldit 
sg of. his a 5 Sng 
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those of earlier ages; and yet, 
largely as Fielding’s knowledge 
the world was displayed, that know- 
ledge is still moré comprehensive 
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not: committed by Soott. Though 
many of his more broadly humor- 
ous smaen have the. - 


in Scott. In’ Scott there is‘a finer of 


insight into those elements of social 
noers which ¥ rere 
ting — general, and not: as 
lar, And is ‘gurvey of the society 
of past times Owed ite breadth ‘and 
its verisimilitude to his perceptions 
and experienté of society: in «his 
own time. “He ‘gives us innumer- 
able ‘examples of the class of gettle- 
men and géntlewomen; and they 
are ‘dilways truthful ‘to the endaring 
ideals of that’ clasy—‘deals which 
no change of time or: scene can ‘ren~ 
der obsolete. But Fielding is not 
py in the’ portraits of -his ladies 
gentlemen. There is no “age 

of manners jn which a Tor Jones 
would tiot be somewhat vulgar, ‘and 
a Lady Beéllaston an offensive libel 
on womanhood ; while, in his most 
‘Striking “and famous characters, 
taken ‘from lower ‘grades’ of © life, 
Fielding lavishes his. glorious : hu- 
tiour and his rich vitality of creative 
powér too mucli on forms.‘ that: are 
not large types of mankind, but 
yee] individuals growing out of 
Dana period in manners, which, 
nevertheless, they “are two’ excep- 
tional to characterise. © And. when, 
but a few years afterwards, we look 
round to see the likenesses of these 
images, we ‘cannot discover ‘them. 
Thus, regarded in’ itself, what «a 


creation of hamorous ‘phantasy is) 


Parson Adams! Bat probably, not 
evén in that day, nor in anyday, 
was Parson Adamis 4 fair type of the 
English ‘country clergyman ; and - if 
_it were 's0, it would’ still not be one 
Of thdee types ‘of @ class which re- 
main ‘unalterable in’ ite main essen- 
tials.’ No haman being’ that te- 
minds us of ‘Parson Adams could 
We. now discover. “°In “a lesser de- 
gree the same remark ‘may be ap- 
plied to’ Squire Western, and * even 
to Partridge. This fault ‘in Field- 
ing’s ‘more broadly hutioroas ichar- 
acters, if a fault (as, with profound 
reverence fo that ma ‘writer, 
I concéivé it to be), ‘is, at-all events, 


ly exposition of 

lifil—- witness the playful 

satire. on scholastic 

in bold sketches 

wackam and Square — witness 

also that snblime irony, upon false 

greatness which, in, ‘Jonathan Wild,’ 

exemplifies the most refined reason- 

ings through, the rudest parables, 

and in the, wild poetry of its bur- 

lesque ap es; the dignity of the 

heroic which jt mocks, In| ‘Jona- 

than, Wild,’.Fielding is. Nieiding 

plus Lavian, and. Swift, and rival- 

ling at. times. even. the point and 
polish, of V: ' 

There was, . , this. differ- 
ence . between, Scott and Field- 
ing in, pes preemest, ovee : Pea 
morous at ding, where 

teat —as. in, Blifil,. -‘Thwackum, 
aare, Jonathan Wild —is | sati- 
rical. .. He,.debases, to a certain 
j / ceptions of hu- 

; palling to wo the false 

, gRecessary. accompani- 

‘ to .., Wirtue, , does not 
quite’ eseape , the contempt with 
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Blifil as its spuri- 
ous, rep ative. The laugh at 
Thwackom and’ Square’ leaves a 
certain ridicdle’‘on the highest in- 
quiries of “intéllectual’ * philosophy ; 
and, however happily false heroism 
may be bur and bantered’ in 
‘Jonathan’ Wild,’ still the ‘aspira- 
tions of BP ie would fall to a 
level injurious to ‘the grandeur of 
the people from* which that youth 
ng, if the “Boy could regard as 
the true Is to thieves” and 
pickpockets a Julius Cmsar or an 
Alexander ‘thé Great. “ Bat Scott, 
like Shakes} deals very spar- 
ingly in satire; in his’ employment 
of humour he never debases any of 
those ideals, the reverence of which 
improves or exalts ‘society.' ‘If his 
humorous ‘characters examined alone 
provoke a smile at their cowardice 
or selfishness, ‘beside them there al- 
Ways soar great’ i of valour 
and generosity. And in this dis- 
jorge Ld - ig both the 
superior at is tic art, 
ey the more This Steak and ob- 
jective su of miankied which 
belongs to his knowledge of» the 
world. Certainly Scott, like Shake- 
gspeare atid Goethe, bad the advan- 
tage. of living’ in a noble age, 
and in an age which, on the whole, 
was eminently conciliatory. An 
age that enabled a writer to regard 
apoleon and Wellington as his 
contem was certainly one 
which made heroism familiar to 
the common talk of the day. But 
it was also a conciliatory age. Even 
in the midst of the European war 
many circdmetances’ tending to 
soften violent dissensions between 
honest and thoughtful minds were 
in operation. There had grown up 
& spirit of tolerance in religious 
opinions which was almost wholly 
new in our’ modern era; for the 
bagi: which be or — 
or the propagandists of Deism 
certainly denied to the preachers of 
Christianity. ‘Out of all the crimes 
and the madness of the latter days 
the Frénch Revolation there 


which we 
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deeper conviction of that considers. 
tion and tenderness which 
ments owe to the masses. they 
ern; and, on the o 
attempt to, erase from 
cieties the veneration due 
own ancient foundations, 
stitute instead (for . men 
innovating never can get 
homage due to antiquity 
kind) @ spurious, ignorant . 
tious worship of old heathen 
lics, had awakened a desire 
and recur to the genuine 
of our own northern Chri 
The first idea of this 
caught by Ohateaubri 
‘Genie du Christianisme’— 
which, despite a thousand fanlts 
sentimental exaggeration rey 
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flated style, seized hold on the. 
ee ain . want of’ te 
age, & » at its first lication, 
directly —has now, mee few real 
the work, indirectly — an 


effect upon the sentiment of arom. 
Endowed with a higher px 
genius, adopting a form i 


more olar, and ; 
taste tert more meoanl than. 

teaubriand’s, Scott rose to. unite th 
reverence to what is best in our.ow 
genuine antiquity with what is bet 
in our owa gennine modern 
of thought, And this is 
chief merit of his affiaent 
and the main cause of his 2 
ant popularity throughout | 
—that he was at once 
and liberal in the 
either ya Ww 
tive in his conception 
ure of those great elements. 
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to philosophise, but wanted 
wm ecihine of intellect which 


the attainment be 


Bat preat poets 


nphise in vain’; and i 


osophy Lord Byfon 

i purpose not designed 
by himself. With many faults of 
hasty, and _ even slovenly com- 
and with notions of cri- 

tiem aS loose and inaccurate as 
vere all his notions of abstract 
reasoning, Lord Byron expressed 
s something, in form more charm- 
ing, despite its faults, than the 
had known, which the 

had long wanted to hear 


, and for which, at that i 


day, the world desired an 
utterance. For if there be'a truth 
in, the world everlastingly general, 
wd therefore eternally poetical, it 
is the absolute fatility and hollow- 


nes of earthly objects and sensual to 


pleasures, —in fact, that this world 
sagrand thing if held in reference 
toanother, and a miserable thing if 
wt Byron’s poetry is the expres- 
jon Of that trath more palpably, 
to conception of ordinary 
it had been hitherto 
cept by the Preacher. 
human nature, that if 
is to be said with effect 
t the pleasures of the world, 
have it said by some one 
could command them. We 
when we read an anecdote vi 
t who, at the 
ixty, itt’ en the ladies of he 
q™uaintance to tell them that he has 
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young poet — probably not half so 
os port as the old one— who 
that he abjared the same 

at the age of twenty-eight. 
Moliére produced his ‘ Mis- 

” it was supposed that he 

to portray himself as Al- 

ste. The play was not, ‘at first, 


Successful, hat more natural ‘than | 


that a poor player should bé a mis- 
sthrope? But a ramour spread 
that Alceste was meant for a great 

then the popular interest 
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our poets : are those whom the 
French ede condescend to imitate, 
If the French ‘now, study Shake- 
— it is because Scott and Byron 

Jured them to etudy English. 

The ‘extent’ to’ which I. have al- 
ready taxed, ‘in thia Essay, the pa- 
tience of readers the gentlest — if, 
indeed, that patience’ has not long 
since refused to pay the impost — 
will not it me the mention of 
some writers whose claims 
to knowledge of the world, as shown 
in their ought’ not. to. be ig- 
nored. ‘But! the: title of my Essay 
implies seleetion,. and mac gr sm 
be always arbitrary.,, Not havin 
room for all, I must. be pt tn 
with -representative examples. I 
regret even wore than the omission 
of some modern: writers, that I can- 
not widen the scope of my criticism 
by adequate reference to the ancient 
— viz, the Latin’ and Greek, But 
even the fragments left to us of 
Publius Syrus, who is said to have 
been the special delight of Julius 
Cesar, the. ‘méet consummate, man 
of the world who ever lived, would 
a critieal essay as lengthened 
as this. Those’ fragments consist 
but in apothegms, many of which, 
ascribed to, Syrus, are probably at- 
tributable to others ; age the very 
imputation . to‘: him. sayings 80 
exquisite, ‘attests bis rank as the 
sayer of exquisite things. And the 
sentences thus eollectively fathered 
upon him, evince. s solidity and a 
splendour of intellect surpassing al 
which we can discover in Terence and 
Plautus, and proving, not so much 
the amazing combination of wit and 
sagacity in the writer —- since we are 
not sure that they all belong to the 
writer ‘assigned ag the, amazing 
civilisation of the age out of which 
they grew, whosoever tbe writer 
might: be.:: And . it is these, frag- 
nents, 80 little familiar te even the 


am sure, had ever read a single 
line ;’ — it is these fragments which, 
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ledge of the. world og te 
e world, Or , me. 
the obligations in that’ science, and 
Husa ae aoe Be 
which we Rial! to 


when T-am_ tréati 


Greek and Latin au Is there 
one of their merits whith mor 


serves - to. them everlastin, 
in. . vog nd more emphatical 
dislingsishes their genius fed 


of. other antique races, whether 
Oriental or Northern, than the tone 
and air of highly civilised “Euro. 
pean gentlemen in a highly civilised 
European world ? , er, toe 
The secret of what is called classic 
taste consists in the ~ harmonions 
combination of manliness of senti- 
ment with elegance of form, If 1 
could sum up the general spirit’of 
ancient literature by. one brief defini 
tion, I. mea ye? ee By Be ch 
expression of a nature hig 
arr highly, imaginative, chested 
by @ commune with men of admir- 
able common . sense accustomed to 
the strictness of scholastic reason 
ing, and ripened by intercourse with 
the living world, In societies not 
the collisions ‘and 
checks of, a highly accomplished 20. 


ciety fastidi ony alive to. 

of language and to bombast in sen 

timent, the faney even of 

the reason even of pure int is 
t to run riot.. Both the one and 
e other will tend to forsake what 

we call the Practical, and, in for 

eaking it, to depart from the” true 


1 Ideal; . for the true Ideal is’ the 


noble chivalrous lover of the Prac- 
tical — loth % quarrel with it 
earthly partner, ever seeking not to 
divorce, but to raise to its own rank 
that less high-born bride to ‘which, 
for better or for worse, it is necessa- 
rily allied. bi eat mI 
ow, when we , in our fo 
mal schools, of classic’ taste, snd 
solemaly commend to our youthful 
listeners, @ study of the classic 


SS Sh aera 
imply any other. 

divive: trecabeh tnd lay of imagin- 
ation, so bold in t 
than that which, even in the Ho- 


au- 
” thors, 1 are the 
morse we fale unless we & ® 
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dead, 
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said by Formalists to 


ep ee 


to imitate 
We ah 


peare. 


te the mimics who 


AS 


extending over many Biereiyne 
on the whole vot hg 
ike or rebuke. the weno 


astonishing union 


But in style or on mh 
as @ model. In ;truth, we 


eternally settled, 


Shakespeare is more classic 
classics. to 


or another, bat one sgl 
and reasoning which “rms ts 
dominant characteristic of 
classical literature. _ In thin nin 


course, not with one 
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Cicero finely “observes, “ Inter 
hanc vitam perpolitam humanitate, 
nihil tam interest quam’ jus atque 
vis.” And it is jus @ vis‘ which 
seem, as a whole, to the style 
by which classic literature expresses 


—vitam Vitam. 
Probably know of the world, 
in its widest and thiest devel- 


opment, is not often exhibited b 
writers in states of society in whi 
there do not exist. at once a tolerant 
freedom of opinion, if not of insti- 
tutions — as the former freedom, at 
least, existed in France even under 
the old regime—and ‘the polished 
language which ‘that opinion ac- 
quires from the converse of a class 
raised above the mercantile business 
of Jife. 

Free institutions necessarily tend 
to the wider range and securer 
privilege of free opinions, The 
Greek eupatrid or the Roman pa- 
trician, who had to court the votes 
of his pbyle, or of his clients, could 
not fail to 708 a a large and liberal 
acquaintanceship, not only with the 
selfish interests, but with the nobler 
motive-springs of impassioned mul- 
titudes, such as is shown in Thucy- 
dides or Cicero: ‘and as all know- 
ledge becomes, ag it were, atmo- 
spheric, and, once admitted into the 
common air of a place, is generally 
inhaled; so even poets, aloof from 
the arena of politicians, caught that 
generous influence from the ag 
breath they drew in, and express it 
in their pages. But atilf the tone 
of a society refined by aristocratic 
distinctions, is ap t: in the ele- 
gance with which the classic writers 
utter the sentiments popular with the 
crowd. 

Bat if, in forms of government 
which exclude free political institu- 
tions, though gage great lati- 
tude of literary speech, knowledge 
of the world is apt to become too 


osrrowed to that of a privileged 
circle, so, on the other Raed, in 
forms. of government so popular 
as to exclude admitted diferences 
of rank, I know of no writers in 
whom knowledge of the world is a 
conspicuous attribute. The United 
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States’ of America have produced 
authors remarkable for number and 
excellence, co the briefness 
of period during which the American 
Republic has existed — remarkable 
even for national originality, con- 
sents -~ disadvantage tl pe 
ing in a lan approp al- 
ready to whedng ‘masterpieces in 
the’ parent State, But while in 
science’ and philosophical  discns- 
sion, in theology, in poetry, and 
prose fiction, democratic America is 
rich in works» which command just 
admiration, the main fault of her 
authorship, and indeed of her states- 
manship, in dealing with foreign 
countries, has been the want of 
that comity— that ineffably urbane 
wisdom which has its expression in 
ees a and. without which 
rye the world = the air 
of a clever attorney in sharp 
tice. The absence of a fixed’ and 
permanent order of refined society, 
with its smile at the bombast and 
balderdash that captivate the vul- 
gar, seems to lessen the quick per- 
ception of genius to the boundaries 
between good taste and bad; 80 
that, when I read the printed ora- 
tions of American statesmen, I find 
a sentence of which a Grattan might 
have been proud followed by a 
tawdry claptrap of which even 6 
Hant would have: been ashamed, 
Tke poets of this grand Anglo- 
Saxon family, escaping from the 
ular life, and following the muse 
in the retirement of their groves or 
their closets, eliminate from their 
gtacefol verse knowledge of the 
world altogether; they often phiio- 
sophise on man in the abstract, but 
they neither depict in their drama 
nor adorn in their lyrics, nor moral- 
ise, in their didactic vein, upon the 
actual world, which the i world 
surrounds with a purer atmosphere, 
bat from which it draws up the 
particles it i tes in its ra 
of light, or the vapours it returns 
dews. Shak places alike a 
Miranda and a § in the En- 
chanted Isle which has Caliban and 
Ariel for its dwellers; and Horace 
invokes now a Tyndaris, now s 
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Maecenas, to the cool of the valley 
resonant with the pipe of Faunus, 

Perhaps, of all American writers, 
in Washington Irving the polite air 
of the man of the European world 
is the most seen; but,then, of all 
American writers, Washington Ir- 
ving is the one who most sedulously 
imitated, and most happily caught, 
the epirit of European. writers 
formed under aristocratic as well as 
popular influences ;— of ‘all Ameri- 
can writers he is thus the least 
American. In fact, Earopean life, 
whether among the ancients, as in 
Athens or Rome, or among the mo- 
dern civilised races, struggles per- 
petually for the political ascendancy 
of the people, but ever also seeks 
to preserve a superior social infla- 
ence to a class in which the sense of 
honour is an ancestral duty—the ob- 
servance of polished manners a tra- 
ditional charge, And if ever, in any 
one of the great nations of Europe, 
such a class should wholly disap- 
pear, that nation will lose ite dis- 
tinctive European character. 

Knowledge of the world, in its 
widest signification, is the know- 
ledge of civilised humanity; and 
its artistic expression will be con- 
summate in proportion as its range 
comprehends what is most general 
in humanity, and its tone represents 
what is most refined in. Civilised 
manners. By knowledge of the 
world we mean something more 
than knowledge of a class, whether 
the class comprise the idlers of May 
Fair or the operatives'of Manches- 
ter. But in the mind of a great 
artist selecting either May Fir or 
Manchester for his scene and his 
characters, there is no demagogue’s 
hatred of idlers, and no coxcomb’s 
contempt of workmen. Both classes 
represent sections of humanity 
which go back to the earliest date 
of human records, and may possibly 
endure to its last. 

I started with saying that know- 
ledge of the world, where the 
world’s condition is not unhealth- 
fal, though it may be below the 
average morality of sages, and must 
comprehend a survey of error, vice, 


crime, ag well as of truth, virtue, 
innocence, does pot necessarily’ viti- 
ate the studenf of %, any more’ than 
the study of the haman ftame viti- 
ates the pathologist: Only where’ 
the society to which the range of 
the Observer is confined is thorough- © 
ly Corrupt would it, almost of neces- 
sity, infect the moral health of its 
philosophical stadent, whether by 
acquiescence in ifs example, as af 
be the case with natures too yield- 
ing and soft, or by scorn and wrath 
at the example, as would be the’ 
case with natures too irascible and 
severe. For, as I have before said, 
however justly provoked scorn and 
wrath may be, no mind cam be 
habitually in a state of scorn and 
wrath without some ioration 
of the qualities “essential to  vir- 
tue. “Tra, pessimus consultor.” It 
would’ be difficult to reconcile an 
notions or theories of human 
ness with creeds from which indul- 
gence, charity, ‘tolerance, pbilan- 
thropy are excluded as unworthy 
compromises with human evil. 

ow, our world at this epoch, 
though I do not desire to flatter, is 
certainly not one which would jas- 
tify Thales in bidding farewell 
to it, ‘If we consult his in 
an  unprejadiced,  unsuperstitious 
spirit, I do not ‘think we eball find 

it the world, regarded as a whole, 
has ever rent much —_ ~ it 
is now, an many important re- 
spects it has been much worse, [ 
speak more ‘especially of the world 
in my own country, which at this 
moment is certainly a more humane, 
peaceable, orderly, moral, decorous, 
yet good-natured world, than it ever 
seems to have been, from the date 
pg aot gg ad sheer 
first William. If I look back to 
the chronicles of the eighteenth 
century —nay, if I look back = 
so far as the year in which I 

—I am startled at the visible 

improvement. I do not say that 
those rare individuals ‘who~ stand 
forth abi the rip pawr of amg 
were not possibly much greater, 
and, considering the ‘temptations 
that begirt them, much better than 
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individuals, nowadays. . I honour 
the. reverence. to noble tombs too 
implicitly. to believe that any living 
great man can equal a. great 
man. A dead great. man is @ shrined 
ideal of excellence; a living great 
man is a. straggling  fellow-mortal. 
The one is Hercules, assoiled from 
mortal . stain when ;separated from 
mortal .labour, who, ascended 
from the, fire-pile.to,, the Nectar 
Hall of Olympus; but the other 
is. the Heroales who, if at one time 
he. is valiantly slaying Hydras, and 
calmly braving the ;very Powers of 
Orcus, is seen..at..another time the 
effeminate slave of Omphale, or the 
frenzied, murderer of Iphitus. But 
the ress. of society has very 
fallacious. milestones in the monu- 
ments we erect to apotheosised in- 
dividuals... Whatever. my admira- 


tion. for Alexander — and, in spite of 


Mr. Grote, it is intense—Alexander’s 
march through Asia affords me no 
gleam of . intelligence as to the ad- 
vance of his Macedonian. people in 
the theories of political government 
or Wine tee "i 

t I see in and, compar- 
ing this. century with, the Pas a= 
comparing even the date, in which 
I, now write. with the date in which 
I wrote first-—is the advancement 


of nambers, the more, general cul: 


ture of, intellect, the milder. con- 
structions. of .Jaw,. the greater ten- 
derness to suffering .and erring  hu- 
manity, the -more decent respect to 
deaosio raat. Bp eh 

— hot. un — acquies- 
cence in religious tenth. jiory And, 
therefore, looking atthe world as 
reflected, in. the microcosm of my 
own . country,— through all grada- 
ay een, bial lace. to 
he, CO 7 an BeC- 
tions of opinian, Play. oe _ the 
pulpit to. that of a. club, — it seems 
to, me that a writer of. our day and 
land, sepiring 4o fame . for. know- 

of the world, would view that 
pane ynot., with . pe Paget 
uvenal, not . with, th ir 0 
venerable Bede, but with nd 
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gent @ charity ag that which inakes 


hakespeare and Goethe 80 lovab 
mild end so genially ‘wise, Bil 
the world is the world, and it is 


not, Utopia. Even in’ our own 
England, no doubt, fhere “is ‘much 
that is very and we varnish 


i : 

it over by what. in vernacular vul- 
garism is call “cant;” ‘while out 
of England there are many things 
which revolt .our English precon- 
ceived, opinions. . 

There is therefore. quite enough 
material left for either Muse, the 
tragic or the comic— quite enough 
left. for the grave reproof of philo- 
sophy, or the Jight ridicule of satire. 
Bat the writer in either of these 
developments of his natural genius 
who shall seek to win geferal and 
permanent repute for his knowledge 
of the world we live in, will’ ‘find 
that the same greater mildness of 
manners, which would render us 
shocked at the judgments our courts 
of law_ passed .on offenders a cen- 
tury ago, would also indispose us 
to. allow. to writers the truculent 
sentences upon. Human error which 
then were considered the just de- 
nunciation of outraged virtue. 

‘Whether the world be better, as 

believe, Or Worse, as some fond 
worshippers of, the ‘past ‘maintain, 
it is quéte clear that the world does 
not, nowadays think it can be im- 
proved by the old-fashioned modes 
of hanging and branding and _pil- 
lorying,, or of potting and scolding 
and snubbing, which it 80 cheerfully 


accepted a8 salutary ‘mortifications: 
from the hands’ dod! tonignde of our 
angesto 


_ And 43 the writer to whom we 
accord knowledge of the world in 
this our, day of it, we shall’ expect 
to find that large toleration which 
has grown out.of & wisdom more 
lenient, and that well-bred urbanity 
A tone oo aa ‘ the boor- 
ishness of  vitaperation, in propor- 
Hee as the rehitiedt of fntéllectoal 
and social culture bag become more 
diffased throughout “thé various 
tanks of the public. 
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THE SPECTRE OF MILAGGI 

Txoven in Italy summer may. 'be However, it is-one thing ‘to enter 
the mother of the’ poor, -it is ‘only a a city; and another: to’ Jeave, it. On. 
stepmotiier, anda very “ 


one, to the stranger from the north: Italy through ‘portions of the, Tyrol 
of Europe. “Vineengo, as he strétehes: ‘and Switzerland, 1: contented 

his large half-clad ‘limbs,’ raises bis: self with . taking -only, aan son 
head ‘with its long black locks from: ‘and handed over..my luggage to a 
the steps of the eharch on whieh Bavarian, sped:teur, - who:s engaged 
he as slept all. night, or buries that sity should reach. Florence in 
his teeth in’ the ‘sticé of melon * t. safety ‘by @ certain day, 
which the glowing’ peasant girl has:°But. the: word spediteur must. be 
given ‘him, may possibly’ feel the ' taken itonivally, | and . translated, 
truth of the proverb; but'the visi- ‘“ delayer,” «not: “expediter,”, joat aa 
tor from ‘colder climes, who’ sits: cilwagen should «be: rendered slow 
panting and perspiring, unable to coach,” Days, weeks, months, -pass- 
support his system ‘with ‘anything’ ' ed after’ the ted time, but of 
more substantial than ‘an iée, is apt the luggage «nothing» conld:- be seen 
to rdvthe great ‘Italian summer or: ‘heard dn’ Florence. .:Vain «were 
with dislike aid e¥en hatred. Espe all inqdiries.of the -Italian agent; 
cially unhappy’ are ‘the faithfal few ‘vainly: ‘was: my | knowledge of 
who Ay out — ye . the ae to the ~ape ye in 
months of Jane, July, and August, writing letters. te: Mianchen-.of every 
Tropical heat i8'easily endated; kind, “from the threatening ‘and ia- 
becatse it is evaded ‘or defied) ‘to the genes ay OF a 
The cool sea-breeze sweeps through: tia. With ‘such experience 

the open house, or the air is tem-” me it~appeared> certain ithat to 
ered by passing through ‘wet cus- leave: Florente ‘would be te lose, my 
us grass, and the ceaselése punkah effects for! ever; betause,:: though 
waves overhead, while’ all-exertion they might pursue, these «portman-. 
is avoided, ‘and is, by abundant) teaus;in thee hands: of epedieurs, 
attendance, rendered ‘unnecessary. were not very likely ever to over 
But' at Florence’ the heat is at'100°, ' take,’ their proper owner» nntil he 


4 
! 
E 


and there is no eseape from it ex+ 
cept in the gloonrof' the ‘interior'of ‘no: longer be of the 
the Duomo, which preserves a little ust:tovhim.* ‘There were; 
of the winter's cold: Not’ breath’ ous» objections 5to »giving: 
of witd comes up°the Arao valleys’ ge re are a at 


z 


E 


iat 
sake 


a hot sickly air elings ‘to the city: ing that it~contained some valued 
almost through the entire: night) manasctipts, letters » of »introduction, 
titel on he plied | Seution — dame Ph D. 
which ‘appear “to ad over my de; b . 
slow fiancee, and it is intolerable Moreover — arid there: was the great 
to walk over pavéments which ——— without: it I scarcely 
gest the idea of moltén lava flowing: » bow: vimmediately 


to. 
beneath, The very fleas know’that m with money;and some. Curi- 
the barig 1c) Englishman ‘is. inedp- ps) marr in« Ok 
able of ‘decisive ‘exertion, ‘an@ ‘so, bausted amy purses» 
besides tormenting, insult’ him with any immediate ‘need :of more:.cash, 
impunity. The Italians also 


ef 
r 


over his helplessness, and, however others, art, 
nighly ‘he’ ‘may ‘pay’ them, cling to which»a London: publisher had en- 
him, exclaiming, “E poco, Signor! gaged to ‘purchase, had been rashbly 


3 poco!” committed to the spediteur, and 
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were now, for all I knew to the 
contrary, buried in an avalanche 
among the Alps, or in course of 
being used by banditti for. lighting 
cigars, It was hardly possible to 
draw in advance upon the publisher 
for a work which might never reach 
him; for who could undertake to 
write. a hand-book twice over’? 
Italy, swarming as it.does . with 
painters, was: no place . where . my 
unskilled -pencil . could find .remu- 
nerative » employment. a ear 
had taught me that something in 
my warned beth friends and 
strangers not. to lend me any. gold, 
and’ that an unfortunate te 
to smile on’ my part, when solemnly 
a oe to return a Joan, excited 
no them the most unjust suspicions. 
It was impossible to leave Florence 
until’ a small som was had some 
way or other, so there was nothing 
for it but to remain where I was, 
and to take up the pen, which, of 
all means of imposing upon the 
world, I most despise and hate. 
One day inthe .Uffzii, vip 
sketching the sculptures of 
Niobe group in..a small note-book 
with lead pencil, a dark compact 
young man, who might: have passed 
for an Italien but for his loose dress 
of English tweeds, asked if I felt 
ineli to furnish. a number of 
such sketches as. those on which I 
was engaged, as he thought they 
conve a better idea of. statues 
than engravings could..give,.. This 
, which was not. unaecept- 
able at the. time, led toa friendly 
acquaintance. with Benton, who 
presented curious combination of 
taciturnity with considerable love of 
companionship. He often . brought 
to my recollection «a story. which 
the Italians tell of Lord. William 
Bentinek in: illustration of. English 
character. That nobleman, accord- 
ing to their account, once spent a 
night, -aloog with a -brother, in a» 
ieious inn at: the foot of .the 
Abruzzi, Next morning, they drove 
on for many miles without exchang- 
ing a‘ single wordantil the younger 
being the: weaker-minded, ventured 
to say, “Did you notice a dead 
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man under the bed last night, Wil- 
liam?” To this question William 
only deigned to reply, “ Yes, what 
of «it 2”..and..the brother closed the 
conversation by saying, quite ab- 
ashed,, “Oh! nothipg!” or, as the 
Italians tell it, with, most amusin 
grimace .and emphasis, ‘‘ Niente 
niente!” Benton was, just the man 
to have. taken part.in guch a@ con- 
versation;, but. at times, on. cer- 
tain subjects, and. when .along with. 
only. .one, companion, he would 
talk readily enough, . Being some- 
times myself given to intervals of 
silenee, and very much occupied at 
that, time with speculation on my 
portmanteaus as phenomena in time 
and space, his i was . quite 
congenial., Though ery. deficient 
in general information, like most 
Englishmen, fresh from, college, and 
net. in good health, there was some- 
thing so sincere, manly and strong, 
about him, that even his melancholy 
was not felt oppressive. Almost 
every. evening we met, and saun- 
tered. together along the Cascine, or 
through the streets of the town, 
smoking in. silence, or, .discussing 
various. matters, but always observ- 
ing closely. 

“J think heat agrees with me,” 
he said.on one of these occasions, 
explaining his stay in Florence; 
“and I like this better than Eng- 
land, ‘now that I am. unwell and 
moody. Grinding Greek, boating, 
and taking part in last year’s elec- 
tion with my uncle in Oxshire, were 
very good things in their way; but 
then. this illness of mine. made me 
consider, why men learned Greek, 
and why they rowed boats, and why 
t! did. anything at. all, You 
smile, but I dare say you. understand 
my .meaning. In fact, I, got away 
from . myself, somehow or _ other, 
and, looking at myself, could get 
no satisfaction.” 

“I know. the om, Benton, 
though ,your description of it is not 
much clearer than the Arno. You 
mean, that when you were, unable 
to. take part in the activity of 
English life, England had no ing 
tolerable to offer in place, w 
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Florence has. The fall vigour 
English life éxérte no such tooth 
influence over’ Certain ‘donbts 
cravings, as do the lineaments 
dead past ‘undisturbed’ by ‘ap 
present. To live ‘here at this 
is like watching the countetiance 
a friend who has diéd ‘in oye 
deep calm rests Over it; in 
settled expression ‘you see’ the 
tory of ‘his life. ‘The pale 

brow tells of his thoaght and 
tration. In the ‘lines’ rudely’ d 
upon his cheek Teinem ber 
he struggled with the world. 

wavering line of his lips reveals 
share of joy. In his uty 
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is a sacredness, and in his ruder» 


features a pathos——” 

“' So,” interrupted Benton, “ that’s 
the way you look upon your dead 
friends! What were the’ lines’ you 
— to me the —_ day 

tavising upon & mother's grave 

4 Never cated” You had’ better 
take your Northern feet off the 
Sasso di Dante, on which you have 


st stopped to light that cigar. 
ine lines ate Wordsworth’s;* and 


: 


_ The Spectre of Milaggiow 
of now, it’s 


your present ‘position reminds me 


of # rough Ouamberland “peasant, 
whom I once saw trampliog on that 
poet’s grave at isi 
trad soft “ie : = 
eavy boots, or no “particu 
rent that’ I could’ seey unless it 
were to ¢lean them.’ 

We were indeed standing by the 
seat of Dante, “baving’ wandered 
into the piazza of’ the p ore one- 
half of which, inclading part/of that 
side where we stood, was’ in deep 
shadow, while the remainder lay \in 


white moonlight, In no other:light ‘ 


does the cathedral look so strik 
for its coloured ’ marbles 
better than during the day, 
the exquisite ‘grace atid 
Giotte’s campanile are 
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unison with the softness | 
hour, But we were ‘not allo 
stand long” in ‘wondering 
for an American, of some 
putation, recognised us as 
atid complimented us on 


taste. a 
“ Bee-yewtiful !” he said, “ 
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Grassmere, bruising» 
ded turf with’ hig 
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café,;iwhere he soon left our side to 
disturb the scultore Amerwano, who 
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" are to epeak about these matters.” 
~ Again) we -wandered'on.! into 
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their impudence! they might, at 
least; -have set some one with a 
clean shirt to look ‘after.me, «And 
this isnot the first; annoyance of 
the ‘kind. No: sooner had J lended 
at Leghorn, thaniiI was arrested as, 
an Italian "st ald T A "tak 
passport; thou ‘cou 
two words «of the 
how do you know tha heb 8 py 
upor me?” 07 kin wor os 
| Because: was ‘told of. the prac- 
Was no 
difficulty in Stating both your 
ee ‘and «mine © Lackily:. my. 
has slackened: his diligence 
of late, finding that I dine regalariy 
at @ restaurant frequented by Aus- 
trian officers; and converse: with 


~‘thear in’ their. own. tongue. German 


here covers'a multitude oftsins.” | 
“I should think ‘it must, in yoor 
case,” returned’ my ‘companion, «*‘ for 


eu” Ge te explode a» kingdom, : and 
yet you cont to approve’ of. all kinds 
oi”? 

“Why, yes)” l'said. “It is.@ pro- 
found question © that, wheth F 
mountain’ is’ ‘wrong’’in -o ing 
‘the voloano,*or thé volcano’ in break- 
ing a the: mountain. 1 ap- 
toe ' Austrian -rule «im» Italy,’ 
een ny bs, Joh _— = 
pn et; “being the 

rN lt or daw, it »is 
educating tte ‘oun ro qievision 
system, and honesty. ‘the - other 
hand, ‘I dearly Jove: Italidn’ insur- 
rections, because these indicate the: 
growth’ of the national’ sentiment, 
and before ‘any “ean assert 
their nationality they must be bap- 
tiged in'blood. ‘ Batlet us nove, if we 


the pidzzy in which’ the; Duomo 


stands, and n’ deep shadow, 
* onthe projection’ ‘which -rau “round 
“an old hotse®° or , The 


tw 


‘tread of thd 
Pe 


> silence’ of lengthening night! was 
measured 


broken only’ vy 

Senta ¢ sentinel, who 
‘near. by,’ and: casting 
noes! if ‘our direction. 
This ‘was’ in \1853,'whichyit may! be saved 


| ‘réttiembered; wan woyear ‘of great an 
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’ Some, however, 
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expectation and suspicion in Italy. 
Everywhere it was od pty 
the chiefs of the. reyo 

ee 


0, cone. 


insula, and 
_pelled by the failure,.early ‘appr 
/of,jan ,attempt at insurréction. in 


Milan,; which only.Jed,.to the; assas- 
ut. sination of a few Austrian sentries. 
In Rome of.,.a,eimilar kind 


—_ entertained. for..the , destruction 
there was a sper gause for excite- 


French officers. , Ab, Florence 


and condemna- 
and the ‘Tuscans 
the re-or- 


ment in the. 
tion. of Sears 
were. further; x, sage - 
ganisation of on. t 
model. of that, of Naples, ..by,, the 
arrest of various, parties for, al- 
leged offences against .the Roman 
Chareh, and by the, issue of a new 
penal code, at onee, puerile and. op- 
pressive. ; Against. none of 
ations, could they yentare to make 
eoy open -protest.,80,, long as, Leg- 
wagered Florence. were ~e. 
y Austrian troops ;.. consequent 
the. irritation Sena to. aed 
fest: itself in the assassination of 
as. ayer feeling had 
done immediately after the Aus- 
trian occupation, ,At,that esrlier 
period the inhabitants: had been 
disarmed, but) it was. discovered 
that the murders were, committed 
by strong | penos pg-needles stuck 
into, wooden, handles. ..My landlord, 
who was a‘, vehement ‘republican, 
and. great. liar; told..me.that he 
despatched two .,.sentries in. that 
— » of Due, pus ae sey, 
olding up. two, way 0 
coufirmation,. .“ Dae Soldati Tedes- 
ehi;” bat..I did not believe: him. 
were, really , thus 
of; ‘80 aii was. by no means 
safe to go near an Anstrian sentinel 
at night, as he had instraetions to 
keep ill by. ata safe dis- 


tance’ with the, point of. his bayonet. 


Benton, who was aware of. this, fact, 

doggedly went so.close ee the sen- 

tinel, at the corner »of, the, piazza, 

that it. was. only a,ndden, exclama- 

= of - mine. in. German,. which 
him :from 


ance with a i a ess The The 


vex- _ 
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spy, the genial American, and a an eye upon me. Just as the 
severer fit of indigestion than gsual, ‘train’ was starting, ‘however, © he 
had brought him jnto ‘sich’ ‘hu- Pushed” up “in” an” excited state; and, 
mour, that, after en Matai atten “sight ‘of me, entered the 
at the baths of Tu siglad to” Qt ; 

see him lodged in’ Safety’ ut his *® 'tickét.” Emckfly the ‘train 


hotel. ‘ "““erowded, tind’ he’ could’ not pet Close 

It was about midnight that 1 to\ me, ‘bo T tind little di in 
crossed the Ponte ‘Trintta’—'the ‘most “keeping” the “parcel concedfell with- 
graceful bridge in the. world — in’ directing his attention ‘to ‘the 
order to reach my rodms on ’ the’ ciréumstance, ‘though’ “it * wis tevi- 


? 


2 


south side of the “Arid, “As had’ *Getit’ that’ he” jndyed Mfr 
been before arrangéd, I’ lingered & *'on’’some’ bdsiness ‘which fit’ be 

little oyer the third°arch, and’ was him ‘to’ look closely’ after: My 
soon greeted by. @ tall man “in a “ankiety “was how’ psd bith 
lodse ‘cloak, “who followed’ me' et a“ slip*at’ the 

little distanee, ‘and “sscentied’: the ta 

long stairs which’ led’ to the witimo”’ : Legh 

piano, ‘Where my “lédgings “were, ‘have ‘time to give ‘the Officers*the 
overlooking the tawny’ stream” “Be-“s lint" to” ex my 

yond our first greéting, no ‘words’ practic® which ‘was ‘not* usually® fol- 
were exchanged betweet wé;’'and ‘léwed? “The ndtiber’ of 

he also kept his face’ carefully ‘cof-’ that’ day “favoured” the “ rr 
cealed. Tih & parcel from tnder ‘“Was'ablée ‘to get out b 

‘his cloak, he laid “it ‘on’ the table, “instead Of waiting 

and, making me & low bow, tetiréd ‘or -takitg "a fixcre at’the ‘station, I 
as silently as he had tome. T"have ‘walked rapidly to’ the roy nana 
not the remotest idea who thié in-" the*dogantert without ‘any ‘difficalty 
dividual was ; and ‘I do’ not even’ ‘thet, driving off in’ a‘ carriage 
know. what the parcel contained,’ had the’ pledsure‘of seeing ty greasy 
though, on that lattér point, variots’ friend ‘post’ himself at the gate, in 
suspicions have ‘suggested’ them- ‘anticif arte, ey re 
selves to me. All ‘fT Know’ with’: ™ You” are’ iy 
certainty is, that it was considered Bagni di ‘Lacca ?” said the’ Italian 
of much importance by the revolt-”’to ‘whoiti' the ’ parcel ‘was delivéred. 
tionary party; that the risk of car-'.“If you aire not avefse to ‘another 
rying it would have been, in’ case ‘tittle adventure, T shouldbe much in- 
of detection, much greater’ to an’ debted if; wher theré, you ctould visit 
Italian than if coufd Have ‘beén to the Borgo of Mi , a Cufiogs old 
an Englishman's and that it’ was pee among thé ains, where 
most expedient, in the’ event of its’ w‘ friend "Of mine’ is’ “in hiding; and 
being seized, that’ there should bé’ where he ‘is’ himself 


he i 
no possibility of trating it to’ the” fever from want of re Ne 


g 
& 
2 
es 
a3 


5 


source from whende it came. I un’ able’ sdciety.’ Ack: 
dertook’ to carry it agi from pri-' the’ inn’ 'theré; with’ this to 
vate. irebtelip, Fey ‘for’ the’ fan give’ @ cup Of “rosso vino, and 
of the thibg, abd’ without’ ‘troubling’ yot ‘be able to communicate with 
myself as to its contenta, * °°’ °° © °° mi friend. “Do i 
Mis, ers sTparadstepesdel ta vere to 0" ‘“ be thy us 
t angerous pi " sa - venture ‘near him 

from tay” att, ‘the thick ‘ cdat, sent, ; “anid 08 Slofact has ae. 
i exuityol "on" ontdtng’"Tepleed + "ently utde ‘ot four, oQeatatnnoss 

examined on”'en “Deghorn > “knows ‘sonie \ 

and wis gratified, dh’ achink the “there” "= ae rae 
coeRehaéd by ‘Cea We eek: dot bd OO” anfing "strc 
unatten e° spia of “méw-'at. Daices, and’ on~ 

chard, whose “businéss it Was “to “foutd «him ‘ 
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“elderly aunt and a young . lady 


cousin, The Jatter was almost beau- 


: tifal, and tall, with a rosy English 
complexion,,and full of high ep rits, 
I found them admiring the fagade 


suggest 


. Of which no necessity or indication 


heart, in ey 


of the exquisite, .Lombardo-Gothio 
cathedral, and was strack by the 
contrast between his dark, reserved, 
firm, somewhat gloomy face, and the 


open. glowing, countenance of the 


young girl, whose elastic form and 
attitade betrayed a. consciousness 
of youthfal buoyant life, and whose 
hazel eyes showed every. now and 
then a little. impatience, not un- 
mixed with scorn. In the gorgeous 
light. of the interior of the. Duomo 
caused by the red and blue-painted 
windows, Florence. Osborne's face 
and figure showed to advantage ; 


but. there lacked. in her, or as yet. 


were undeveloped, those. elements 
of character which were necegsary 
to make her properly harmonise 
with the genius of the T 

exquisite }ropontions of the cathe- 
dral, saved .its vastness from being 
too imposing ; .the massive »pillars 
of the nave were relieved by the 
delicate, Gothi¢. fret-work which 
ran along the top of the arches ; 
and the music which rose in cadence 


~ sto, the. sky-coloured, roof aided in 


making whole general effect 
a. heavenward. aspiration, 
appeared,.in the brilliant , young 
es at. our side. again’ 

t was after we. had, established 
ourselves. at. the Bagni di. Lacca, 
and when, riding. among, the ,chest- 
nut-coyered hills that... Miss, Os- 
borne’s beauty and high. spirits 
were most. striking. How fascinat- 
ing she appeared after a, smart ride, 
with the rosy, west lighting up her 
lowing face, the freshness. and 


‘bloom of youth on every lingament, 


with, dancing,spirits and,a happy 
smovement of, her 
agile figure! No wonder that.,Ben- 
ton, who evidently loved her,, while 
it was. difficult to know the nature 
of her feelings for, bim,..would some- 
times, on these, occasions, clench 
bia hands. .convulsiyely, ; while a 
gloomy shadow rose in his eyes, as 
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he left us, on some pretext or an- 
other, for a, mad solitary gallop. 
This. usually brought a slight touch 
of, petalance into, Miss, Osborne’s 
manner, and gave greater point to 
her shafts of raillery. 

Few sensible visitors to the Bagni 
di Lucca who can endure the rongh 
ride of several. hours, fail to visit 
the, Prato Fiorito, a round grassy 
monuntain-summit, covered with 
flowers at certain seasons of the 
year and iy coggperst magnificent 
views. of the wild surrounding 
Apennines, of ,Modena and Lucca. 
A, brilliant morning inthe end of 
August saw us. three, monnted on 
the sure-footed horses of the coun- 
try, and attended by a guide, as- 
cending from the acacias and fruit- 
trees round the Bagni Caldi into the 
vast chestnut, forests which cover 
the. higher hills, _A delicate frag- 
rance rose from the -pinks and 


he ,heaths as. they were kissed by the 


morning sun; but their colours 
were not more beautiful than the 
carnation of Florence . Osborne's 
cheek. At first the forest was in- 
terspersed with vineyards and small 
white villages, the houses of which 
had verandahs made of trellised 
vines ; but soon steep, narrow, and 
rugged paths took us up into a higher 
region, where our way led along a 
mountain-side through a forest of 
magnificent old. trees, Innumer- 
able lizards were running alon 

the branches of the trees, an 

swarms of flies gathered upon our 
steeds, throwing them into a very 
restless state. Our fair companion’s 
horse was especially irritable, not- 
withstanding that the guide waved 
@ branch constantly over its head ; 
and it. finally bolted, so as to throw 
us into a great dread for her ety. 
Misa Osborne was ,an admirable 
rider, and. remained perfectly _col- 
lected; but huge old branches hun 

in some places so low over the pat 

that; she ran the provi risk of be- 
ing dashed, by horse against 
them, ..Some way on, the old 
white branch of a large tree crossed 
the path, and so low, for the most 
part, that it was certain to strike off 
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avy rider who might try to pass be- 
neath ; and at the rate Miss Osborne 
was going the blow would probably 
have caused death, She saw the 
danger, but instead of throwing her- 
self off, which also would have been 
perilous, from the precipitous fall of 
the bank on the right, not to speak 
of the usual danger of doing so, she 
strained to the utmost on the left 
rein, without, however, making any 
impression on the excited and un- 
ruly beast, which still held on, with 
its head lowered, as if wanting only 
to keep that safe, and indifferent to 
the fate of its rider. Benton’s self- 
control and collected spirit suited 
him better for such an emergency 
than for graceful trifling. ° yer A 
the path was soft and covered wi 

grass, and his steed was the best of 
the three, so he was enabled to 
reach his cousin’s side without ex- 
citing the animal she rode to strain 
itself anp more than it was doing 
at any rate, Pressing his horse 
close to hers, and winding his arm 
round her waist, he drew her 
from her saddle, while she aided 
the movement by @ quick spring, 
and, pulling madly to the left, they 
passed the tree in safety. With a 
shudder he told me that, so low was 
the branch at the place where her 
horse dashed underneath, the pom- 
mel of the saddle was bruised. 
When I overtook them his interest- 
ing burden had just descended, with 
colour heightened by the exercise, 
and perhaps also by the novelty of 
the situation. Benton himself look- 
ed very pale; and when his cousin 
had recovered a little, she said to 
him, with a light in her eyes which 
contradicted the jocular — tone, 
“Where did you learn such skill 
on horseback, Hugh? So good a 
rider ought to sit a little more 
gracefully. Besides, you look as if 
ou had never seen a bolt in your 
ife before. Well, I must confess 
I was getting rather confused, and 
did not know what to do. I am 
afraid, my dear cousin, yon have 
almost saved my life. What a 
dreadful thing it would have been 


VOL, XCIV. x 





to have dashed against that branch ! 
a I - - it would have — 
ut for r presence 
ni because I “eal ae ry 
pg m y round, and i 
not likely” ie could have done so. 
Indeed, my wrist feels quite strain- 
ed. Thank you again most grate- 
fally; but how am I to get on to 
the Prato Fiorito, or back to the 
Baths?” 

“You have only to return to the 
custom of our great-grandmothers,” 
I said, joking, to prevent awkward- 
ness, for we were all more affected 
by the incident than we cared to 
acknowledge, or could express at 
the moment. “One of mine, I 
know, rode on a pillion behind 
her busband on her wedding-day ; 
and I can bring many sound au- 
thorities to show that there is 
nothing compromising to the dig- 
nity of a young lady in riding 
vis-a-vis even with a stranger when 
nothing better can be done. Not 
to go back so far as——” 

“ Allez donc!” broke in my fair 
acquaintance, smiling. “If one of 
you knights would gallop after my 
vanished steed, perhaps it might be 
conjured back again.” 

Having accomplished this task, I 
removed Miss Osborne’s saddle to 
my own horse, placing her on the 
quieter one which I had hitherto 
ridden; and we proceeded without 
farther accident on our way to the 
summit of the range of mountains, 
which gave picturesque views of 
richly-wooded valleys sunk precipi- 
tously to a great depth, and threaded 
with mountain-streams, at that time 
very slender. Then a long, bleak, 
barren, stony track, broken by 
streams, or rather pools, and little 
patches of corn, brought us to a 
rocky ledge, on which we moved, 
without speaking, above a deep 
precipice; proceeding from thence 
along a rade mule-track to the foot 
of the smooth grassy Prato Fio- 
rito, where we tethered our heated 
horses. 

So short and smooth was the 
grass that it would have been im- 
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possible. to ascend had it not been 
for the grey stones. imbedded on 
the western side; but, once onthe 
summit, we were more than repaid 
by the extraordinary view around. 
Even my companions, who had no 
great sense of scenery, gazed in 
admiring silence, so clear was the 
air, so vast the stretch of country, 
and so vivid the contrasts: Only in 
such a pellucid crystal atmosphere 
could such immense distances have 
been discerned. It was a scene such 
as Italy and..apan alone present, 
so wonderfully did it blend the 
richest vegetation with the most 
rugged desolation, and the clearest 
deep blue air with the purple nim- 
bus and the white shining cloud. 
Far away in the distance, over the 
orple haze that circled the coast of 
Spezzia, there glimmered the white 
shores of that treacherous sea which 
wooed to her secret caves the eweet- 
est of English poets, and then, to 
show her scorn of earthly lovers, 
cast his pale. mangled corpse upon 
the foam-beat sand. To the south 
we could almost. fancy we saw the 
ancient city of Pisa amid the wood- 
ed fertile plains which stretched 
away till lost in the dim horizon. 
The corn-fields. and small towns at 
the entrance of, the larger valleys 
passed gradually into vineyards 
and little white villages, the vine- 
yards into dark-green. and brown 
chestnut forests, the forests into 
straggling pines, and the pines into 
creepers and clinging hollies, which 
ran here and there. up the dark 
precipices, or fringed. their abrupt 
jagged edges; and above the pre- 
cipices there were soft rounded 
grassy slopes, enamelled. with vari- 
ous flowers of delicate hue, but ap- 
pearing in the distance.as if huge 
animals slumbering beneath the 
calm influence of the still blue sky. 
Wave after wave of human toil and 
culture had rolled up the valleys, 
and dashed its scattered spray here 
and there, as in little patches of 
corn, far up the mountains. An 
earlier. wave of sature’s life had 
risen higher, leaving the thick 
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forests, the scattered: pines, and the 
grassy slopes. But breaking through, 
and towering above these in savage 
impassive grandeur, were the. verte- 
bree of the backbone of Italy — 
the red and white ridges and peaks 
of bare rugged rocks of the higher 
Apennine, On one side the moun- 
tains of Carrara were streaked 
with its white marble, and on 
another the path 4o Modena 
wound away among barren moun- 
tains, through the gaps of which 
white shining clouds were - seen. 
The air was perfectly still, unvex- 
ed by any wind, and the only 
sounds heard were the faint roar of 
the foaming streams in the deep 
valleys below, and the crisping of 
the grass under the sun’s tremen- 
dous heat. 

A sudden exelamation from our 
guide caused us to look in the 
direction of Modena, where a sin- 
gular phenomenon presented itself. 
At first it appeared as if a long 
ridge of the mountains was slowly 
rising up into the sky, and then as 
if a huge wall of black rock was 
rising behind the mountains and 
about to overwhelm the whole 
country in some terrible -convul- 
sion of nature: This was the com- 
mencement of the rains of autumn 
coming suddenly after the long 
drought; and, crying “Acqua, ac- 
qua!” our guide hurried us down 
from the summit of the mountain. 
That descent would have been 
rather puzzling had we set about it 
in a leisurely manner; but, as it 
was, we managed to tumble and 
slide down without any hesitation, 
and were soon on our horses again. 
It was far pleasanter riding up 
these mountain paths than trotting 
down them, but our animals show- 
ed amazing. dexterity in preserving 
their footing, and, whenever it was 
necessary, went down at once upon 
their haunches, Notwithstanding 
our efforts, the storm broke soon 
upon us; the thunder pealed from 
crag to crag, awaking all the echoes 
of the valleys; the forked lightning 
played around us; and the white 
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electric rain descended in sheets. 
Before being much wet, however, 
we came to a shed that we had 
noticed. on our upward progress, 
used for the protection of goatherds 
and their flocks, and found under 
it shelter both for our horses and 
ourselves. Then, of course, came 
forth the cold fowls and the amber- 
colored Montepulciano, the heavy, 
but sweet and palatable bread made 
of chestnut-flour, the luscious ripe 
fig, and the small purple grape. 
The novelty of the situation, the 
coolness of the mountain air, the 
freshness brought by the rain and 
storm, all gave zest to our repast ; 
bat when the wit had exhausted 
itself, and the last flask we could 
venture to touch was thrown aside, 
it was with uncertain and some- 
what puzzled looks that we began 
to examine the state of the weather. 
There seemed no prospect of any 
improvement for the better. The 
thunder, indeed, had rolled away 
towards the sea, but the rain con- 
tinued to beat down steadily, sul- 
lenly, and in an abundance un- 
known in northern climes. It had 
no longer the electric glare, and 
was not lightened up by _ neigh- 
bouring sunlight, but it was heavy, 
dark, and seemed likely to last for 
an indefinite period. The stream 
in front of our shed, from being 
a mere series of shallow isolated 
pools, had become quite a small 
torrent. We began to shiver uncom- 
fortably in our damp clothes, and 
the rain began to penetrate into 
our shed, To add to our comfort, 
at this moment two very grim 
goatherds made their appearance 
with their hardy flocks, and sat 
down beside us, dissatisfied and 
growling at finding so much of 
their shelter occupied. “Je suis 
charmé,” said Miss Osborne, as one 
of them passed so close as to wet 
her skirt with the dripping jacket 
on his shoulder, “and only want a 
milk-white lamb to make these 
pass for satyrs.” 

Dominico, the guide, was a son 
of our landlord, and a gentle plea- 


sant youth, of whom no evil could 
be said except that he had no will 
of his own. He had seemed un- 
easy at our entering the shed, un- 
easy during our lengthened repast, 
once or twice he had proposed that 
we should leave, and now he took the 
opportunity of saying to me aside, 
“Pardon, Signor, Stapidezza that I 
am not to have spoken to you 
sooner on the subject, but it will 
be impossible for us to get home 
to-day with this accursed rain. 
Two hours of it swell the moun- 
tain torrents that cross our path so 
much that any horses would be 
swept away by them; and the Con- 
tadini, in such weather, can only 
communicate with the country be- 
low by trees. which. have been 
felled over the streams at cer- 
tain points, on which they creep 
across.” 

“Diavolo!” I exclaimed, “and, 
in the name of the Virgin, why 
have you kept back that intelli- 
gence till now? We should perish 
of cold if we stayed here all night ; 
and I presume the villages are not 
quite so safe as we could wish.” 

“TI did say we should go on,” 
replied Domenico; “but the rain 
was so great, we all required a glass 
of wine, and then the wine made 
me forget about it. Oh! Signor, 
che c’8 da fare? These Contadini 
here are all half brigands, and they 
think Milord Inglesi are all made 
of gold. If we get into their hands 
there is no saying what may hap- 
pen. Such a thing was never heard 
of before as a party from the Bagni 
staying in one of the villages of the 
mere the Tad nd 

ere the nm weeping, a 
I postin ae a ag who 
now joined us, what I had just 
heard. Had we been alone, and 
armed, we should have enjoyed the 
rospect before us; but as it was, 

e looked very grave, and said ; 
“Do you know, I spoke about this 
very subject to one of the equerries 
of the Grand Duke, in connection 
with your practice of sometimes 
sleeping in the mountain villages, 
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and he said it was extremely un- 
safe. The Government, it seems, 
exercises almost no jurisdiction 
over the people there. I pointed 
out to him that excursions were 
made every day with safety ; but he 
explained that though the moun- 
taineers are too much benefited by 
the summer visitors to the Baths to 
interfere with these day excursions, 
the temptation would probably be 
too much in case of a supposed 
wealthy stranger staying with them 
at night. The illustration he used 
was that of a partridge happening 
to come down the chimney, which 
I would be sure to seize and put 
into the pot, though it might pass 
me twenty times uncared for ‘on 
the open road. Have you any 
arms? J have none.” 

“Only a small clasp bowie,” I 
replied; “but let us first try the 
streams.” 

Leaving the surly goatherds, and 
riding on in the rain, we soon 
found that Domenico’s statement 
was fully borne out. There were 
streams where there had been no 
streams before ; and after going 
with some difficulty about three 
miles, we were brought to a dead 
stand by a foaming torrent, which 
it was evident we could not cross, 
At the time of which I write, fast 
young ladies were only in process 
of being developed among our fair 
countrywomen, though the French 
lionne had set them the example. 
Miss Osborne had a decided pro- 
clivity in that way, greatly to the 
horror of her excellent mother ; 
and the prospect of spending a 
night in a mountain village, so far 
from being unpleasant, filled her 
with the greatest glee. 

“We must,” she said gaily, “get 
some peasant to take a note to 
_ Mamma, who would be half dead 
by morning if she did not hear 
from us; and then we shall have 
such a night of it before a blazing 
wood fire in some ruined old inn, 
with a brigand-looking landlord, 


who will terrify us by coming in 
with a long knife at midnight to 
cut — some flitches of bacon. 


We 
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can’t be far just now from that 
curious tumble-down old _ village 
we noticed in the valley below, 
gathered on the top of a rock, with 
white houses, green shutters, no 
tiles, and the most romantic ap- 
pearance in general.” ’ 
“Holy Mother! the Borgo ‘di 
Milaggio!” exclaimed Domenico, 
whose mother was an _  English- 
woman, and who understood sufii- 
cient of what had been said to 
know what place was referred to. 
“Tt is the worst place we could 
choose; for it has such a bad char- 
acter that even the neighbouring 
peasants avoid it. It is also on the 
mule-track to Modena through the 
hills, and the inn there is frequented 
by muleteers, a set of ruffians, con- 
trabandiéri, and banditti.” 
“Contrabandiéri or not,” I said 
to Benton aside, “this is just the 
place for us; a revolutionist in 
Leghorn gave me @ message to a 
friend of his who is in hiding in 
Milaggio, and also a signal and a 
password, which will be likely to 
set us all right with the landlord.” 
So down we went to the Borgo, 
which was really as curious an old 
place as one could well find in a 
week’s ride among the Apennines. 
The inn, which had no sign, but to 
which we were directed by cn ex- 
tremely astonished old woman, had 
evidently in former times been 
the house, palace, or castle of some 
territorial magnate ; for it had some 
of the characteristics of all three 
such buildings. A broken archway 
bronght us into a courtyard, where 
a@ number of mules were littered 
under a rude protection of beams 
and turf. From one side of this 
courtyard there opened a large hall 
or kitchen, in which ali the cooking 
and eating of the inn appeared to 
be done, and where there were, be- 
sides the usual inmates, about a 
dozen muleteers, wild enough look- 
ing fellows, drinking wine and sing- 
ing songs. The kitchen had a room 
above it, and one on each side; but 
the other habitable rooms of the 
house were some distance off, and 
had to be reached by passing through 
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a long piece of open ground, half 
vineyard, half garden. We did not 
ourselves enter at first, but sent 
Domenico in to reconnoitre, and to 
bring out the \landlady or landlord, 
He came back with a thick-set, sin- 
ister-looking man, who gave us an 
unsatisfactory welcome, and a hand- 
some country girl, wearing wooden 
shoes, and a thick veil thrown back 
over her shoulders, who expressed 
astonishment and pleasure at find- 
ing a lady in our party. It was 
only after considerable demur that 
the host, as we supposed him to 
be, confessed that he had a large 
room, with a smaller chamber, be- 
yond the garden, both of which we 
might have to ourselves. At first 
he declared he had no place to re- 
ceive us in except the kitchen; but 
the girl mentioned the unoccupied 
rooms, and, with some difficulty, 
prevailed on him to take us to 
them. 

“Pot on my veil, Signorina, as 
we pass through the court,” she 
said, “and stoop like an old wo- 
map, that I may tell these rough 
fellows inside you are my grand- 
aunt,” 

The room which we came to might 
once have been occupied by noble 
lords and ladies gay; but where 
the plaster was not broken, it was 
beginning to crumble, or was covered 
with mould; the casements were 
nearly innocent of glass; black cob- 
webs adorned the corners of the 
ceiling, and thick dust, as of a cen- 
tury eat least, lay over the few 
broken articles of furniture, 

“Cielo!” I heard Domenico mur- 
mur, “ What would the Signora say 
to this were she here ?” 

Two or three: oil-lights, however, 
a cheerful wood fire, and a flask 
of ruddy wine, threw considerable 
comfort into the situation; and our 
attendant, ’Richetta, bustled about 
with friendly zeal, exclaiming to 
Miss Osborne— 

“Cuor mio! What happy chance 
brought the beautiful bird to our 
house? A Signorina! and an Eng- 
lish one too! Who ever heard of 
such a thing before? Fear not, 


Forestieri; I will take care of you, 
They are rude people down-stairs; 
and that Zio mic is no good man; 
but my father is honest, and he 
will be back to-night.” 

She even brought us the better 
clothes of her father and brother 
to replace our wet garments, and 
persuaded Florence to go into the 
inner chamber, and emerge a more 
charming contadina than the old 
house had ever seen before. 

After capper, I thought I would 
drop into kitchen, in case I 
should be de trop where I was; 
and my dress by this time was 
sufficiently nondescript to suit any 
character as to be known in 
those parts. am not easily sur- 
prised, but what I beheld on enter- 
ing did astonish me for once. It 
was not a very frightful sight; the 
landlord was not being held seated 
on the fire, and the face of ’Richetta 
was smiling enough; but there, vi- 
sibly before me, raised on end, with 
a great stout muleteer sitting upon 
it, was a solid leather portmanteau, 
with “F. Deilmacare, Esq.” printed 
on it ia black letters. There could 
be no mistake. The other port- 
manteaus (German leather) were 
mere dust and ashes. This was 
the one which contained my manu- 
scripts and other valuables. The 
first impulse I felt was to knock 
the ruffian off it into the fire, and 
there and then lay peremptory 
claim; but a second glance at him 
induced me to adopt a policy of 
reserve. Apparently a Roman by 
his speech, and two-thirds drunk, 
he was one of those Italians who 
are the most difficult of all to deal 
with. Large, ruddy, jocular, coarse, 
he was likely to combine something 
of the unscrapulousness of a Nea- 
politan with the cunning of a Bo- 
lognese ; and it was evident that he 
had some special interest in that 
portmanteau. He sat upon it as a 
child would upon a dog, patted it, 
spoke to it, and, altogether, seemed 
to have a sense of property in it, 
heightened by a conviction that his 


— was not altogether of a 
egitimate kind. 
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“ Excellenza!” he would gay, 
clapping it affectionately, after be- 
ing softened by another gulp of 
wine, “it is to Livorno you want 
to go! Yes! to Livorno, Liv-iv- 
vorno.” And as the word showed 
an inclination to dwell indefinitely 
in his throat, he pore re dig- 
nity by giving the portmanteau a 
onhden Kick, ail down, “ Bri- 
gand! who saved thy life among 
the snow ?” 

Clearly that case of solid leather 
was not to be rashly meddled witb, 
so I dropped down beside one of 
the quietest of the muleteers, who 
was sitting a little apart, and pro- 
ceeded to smoke. Noticing my 
pipe this man suddenly said, in a 
strong local accent,— 

“Sin’ sie ei’ Deutsche’, 
Herr ?” 

“in student,” I replied ambigu- 
ously, recognising the patois of the 
Canton Granbiinden, where bad 
German and worse Italian are both 
spoken. This was a great recom- 
mendation to the honest Swiss, who 
did not seem much at home with 
his companions, and had a vague 
reverence for students in general. 
He drank wine with me, told me 
much of his history, which is not 
worth repeating here, and finally, 
as he warmed, informed me that his 
friends were ostensibly muleteers, 
principally smugglers, and not much 
better than robbers. Seeing us 
drinking together, the scoundrel on 
the portmanteau insisted that I 
should treat the whole party with 
wine; but the Swiss said to me in 
German, which none of the others 
seemed to understand, “Say that 
you have no money —no more than 
will pay for your bed and what you 
have got, or these fellows will be at 
you in the night, and they are not 
afraid of the Polizei.” 

Of course I took his hint, and 
the Roman, aggravated by such un- 
principled impecuniosity, began to 
talk loudly and loosely of the party 
which had come to the inn that 
night. Unfortunately *Richetta, in 
her anxiety to turn his inquiries, 
involved herself in so many contra- 
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dictions that a more stolid roffian 
than this would easily have detect- 
ed them, and seen there was some 
cause for concealment. After re- 
flecting a moment, a bright idea 
seemed to strke him. Slapping 
his thick leg, and exclaiming “I 
Cavalli!’ he rose and moved with 
unsteady step towards the door, 
evidently with the intention of gain- 
ing some information as to the 
strangers from their horses and 
saddles. This was what I wanted 
to prevent in his then drunken 
mood; so before he left the room 
I tried the experiment of seating 
myself upon the portmanteau which 
he had left, and of curiously exam- 
ining the lock, which seemed unin 
jured. On seeing this he turned 
back with a ferocious oath; but, 
restraining himself, more politely 
asked me to rise, and, so to speak, 
collaiing the portmanteau as if it 
had been an offending child, bore it 
away towards the shed where the 
rest of the luggage was piled up. 

“That seems a valuable article,” 
I said. 

“Si, si, signor!” was the reply, 
with drunken cunning twinkling 
in his eyes. “We muleteers have 
many valuable articles committed 
to our charge. We take care of 
them, never fear. But,” getting 
more communicative, “this is my 
trunk, my property, and honestly 
come by too, for did I not pick it 
up in some melting snow at Brixen, 
near the Lago di Garda? It must 
have belonged to some Milord In- 
glese. Who knows but it may be 
half full of scudi? ‘Yes, of scudi,” 
he said angrily, as if driving away 
some unpleasant doubt; “for the 
wise mother said that my good for- 
tune would begin at Brixen and be 
completed at Livorno, so I have 
not opened it yet.” 

“Bat the owner? you might 
have found him, and he would have 
rewarded you handsomely; that is 
to say, given you something,” I 
hastily added, as the possibility of 
having to make good the words oc- 
curred to my mind, ‘ 
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with great wrath. “Listen, signor! 
There is no owner but myself. Do 
the owners of portmanteaus leave 
them down in snow-heaps at the 
bottom of ravines? Am I to risk 
my neck and nearly break my back 
carrying it up a precipice, and then 
to be talked to about the owner? 
I tell you this is mine; this is the 
grand fortane which the wise mother 
told me was to commence at Brixen 
and end at Livorno; and if it con- 
tains nothing of value when it is 
opened, I shall burn everything it 
contains, and never give the old she- 
devil a baiocco more.” 

As the muleteer was in the habit 
of always travelling between the 
two places he had mentioned, the 
wise mother had wisely arranged so 
that her reputation would be in- 
creased by any luck which might 
befall him; but, knowing as I did 
the contents of the portmanteau, 
neither the melting snow nor the 
threatened incremation_were plea- 
sant news. However, this interlude 
diverted the attention of the Roman 
from our party; and, throwing him- 
self beside his piece of good fortane, 
he gave symptoms of going to sleep. 
All attempts to interchange signs 
with the acting host, the uncle of 
’Richetta, had proved unavailing, 
and so my best hope of putting our- 
selves on a safe footing depended 
on the return of the landlord him- 
self, who would be likely to ex- 
tend to us protection. Situated 
as we were, it was difficult to say 
what the muleteers might or might 
not do. Perhaps they would leave 
us undisturbed, perhaps be only 
rude; but there was also the dan- 
ger that we, not having the means 
about us of buying them off or of 
frightening them off, might be way- 
laid by them on the journey back, 
or even in Milaggio be exposed to 
an amount of rudeness intolerable 
and consequently dangerous. 

On returning to Benton and his 
fair cousin I gave a favourable re 
port of the aspect of affairs; but, 
when arrangements were being meade 
for the night, ’Richetta signalled 
that she wished to speak with me 


in the garden. The Roman, it 
seemed, had risen from bis drunken 
eleep in an irritable frame of mind, 
and she had overheard him and 
some of his companions planning 
an inroad on the strange visitors 
after the le of the inn had gone 
to sleep. “You are English, and 
you are honourable,” she continued, 
“and will keep it a secret if I show 
where you may rest for the night 
undisturbed. Would that my father 
were come! for I do not know that 
I am doing right. But che fare? 
something must be done; for I 
would not have the beautifal signo- 
rina even frightened. There are 
some other rooms where you will 
be safe, for no one knows of them 
except ourselves and—a friend! I 
demand, signore, that you never 
mention them to any one.” 

This promise was easily given, 
and the young girl took us to an- 
other couple of apartments, the 
entrance to which was elaborately 
concealed. The palazzo had evi- 
dently been one of great extent; 
and, indeed, it was amid its ruins 
that the garden had been for the 
most part formed. Between the 
vines, fig-trees, and patches of me- 
lons, there were here and there 
hage blocks of ancient stone-work. 
The rooms in which we had been 
up to» this moment, and of which 
the windows faced the garden, 
devtzaped. ia the tet wing of te 

in eft wing t 

ome the remainder having col- 

= into what appeared a mass of 
solid ruin, overgrown with grass, 
creepers, and in some places ever 
with vines. Through the concealed 
entrance we were ushered into 
rooms similar to those we had 
quitted, and in a like state of dila- 
idation, but with windows looking 
n a precisely a direction, 
and into what had once been a 
large hall, but now looked more like 
@ courtyard; half of the arched 
roof having fallen in, exposing the 
sky, over which the rising moon 
now shed its pale light. ‘Richetta’s 
assurances that we would now be 
undisturbed were so confident that 
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soon after she left, Miss Osborne 
retired to sleep on an old couch in 
one of the apartments, while Ben- 
ton and I disposed ourselves upon 
blankets in the other. 

He soon fell asleep; but, not- 
withstanding fatigue, that portman- 
teau kept me awake. Oould it not 
be abstracted from the custody of 
the man who claimed it as his pro- 
perty, and concealed among the 
ruins till some more favourable op- 
portunity offered of carrying it off? 
There were eorners enough about 
where things might lie undisturbed 
for years; and, much meditating 
over this question, I gently went 


out into the courtyard without 
disturbing my companion. The 
rain and clouds bad passed away, 


leaving a night. serenely beautiful ; 
and the half-moon, without as yet 
throwing its rays into the court, 
silvered the broken stones and 
sparkled on the wet leaves which 
were the outline above. ‘There was, 
however, sufficient light to see that 
a wooden gallery ran above the 
rooms which we occupied. I had 
no difficulty in getting up to it; 
and, when once there, a broken 
segment of wall enabled me to 
mount on the top of the ruin over- 
looking the garden and the rooms 
occupied by the family and the 
muleteers. At first further pro- 
gress seemed impossible, so thick 
were the creepers, so steep the de- 
scent; and matters lay so at the top 
that it would have required a close 
search for any one mounting from 
beneath, to discover the gap in the 
roof through which I had risen. 
However, after some trouble and a 
few scratches, I managed to reach 
the limb of a large old chestnut-tree, 
and so to descend into the garden. 
If I was discovered there could be 
no great harm in it, so I went to 
examine the shed in the outer court- 
yard, where the Roman and a por- 
tion of the muleteers had gone to 
sleep. There were the mules, there 
was the luggage, and there even was 
my portmanteau, and I could per- 
ceive a round indentation made be- 
side it in a heap of sacks by the 
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portly figure of the Roman. Bat, 
to my surprise the Roman himself 
was not there, neither were any 
other of the muleteers, Possibly 
they might all be stowed away in 
the kitchen and adjoining rooms, 
but of this I could not feel certain, 
though it was evident, in the still- 
ness of night, even through the 
closed door, that a number of per- 
sons were sleeping inside. 

Here was a great temptation. 
But then it is a nasty thing to be 
discovered stealing even your own 
portmanteau. If detected, I was in 
no position to prove any just claim 
to it; if it had really been found at 
the bottom of a ravine, the Roman 
certainly was in possession for the 
time being; the only broad fact 
which would come out would be 
that I was abstracting a portion of 
the baggage, and the Lynch law of 
the muleteers would probably be 
administered in @ very summary 
and severe manner. Here was 
ground for hesitation; but then, 
on the other hand, the delusion 
under which the Roman laboured 
might be fatal to any arrangement 
with him on the matter, and de- 
structive to its contents, while much 
trouble, time, and expense might 
be involved in getting it seized at 
Lucca or Leghorn, and satisfying 
the Italian police as to my claims. 
The conviction to which I came was, 
that it would be better to leave it 
alone; but then men do not always 
act according to their convictions, 
and I found myself carrying it away, 
and concealing it in a gap in the ruin 
near the chestnut-tree. 

This had scarcely been done, and 
I had just mounted into the tree, 
when two men, the Roman and 
’*Richetta’s ancle, crossed the moon- 
light from different directions and 
stood in the shade beneath. 

“So the Forestieri are not there,” 
said the latter, ina low tone, “If I 
dared to make ’Richetta speak! but 
no, curses upon her; if my brother 
found me meddling in the matter I 
should have to starve somewhere 
out of Milaggio and the Lucchese 
hills. They must be hid somewhere, 
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and this is a curious old place; but 
if you gave me a hundred ducats I 
could not tell you where, and I dare 
not, if I could. And, besides, have 
you never heard of the bloody ghost 
of Count Giulio that haunts this 
old place? He leapt over the ter- 
race there out on to the stones in 
the river below. People do say that 
if you see him you are sure to meet 
a violent death. I should not 
stand here just now were it not 
moonlight, and so many of you 
about — Jesu! what is that ?” 

The Roman, who was not want- 
ing in superstitious fear, was 
affected by the story, and was 
startled, as well as his companion, 
by a slight movement of mine 
among the branches; but he was 
a determined sort of fellow, and 
after listening some time without 
hearing anything more, he said, 
“Look here, Nicolo! it is not a 
ghost I am afraid of when warm 
flesh and blood tempt me. No 
harm will come of it, I swear 
by the mother of Christ; but I 
never desired anything s0 much as, 
just for a moment, to press the red 
lips of one of those English ladies. 
Understand it is a fancy of mine, 
and it never burned in me so much 
asnow. The others want to frighten 
the Inglesi into giving us a lot of 
money, and that is all very well ; 
bat see if in the confusion I don’t 
manage to snatch a kiss! It will 
do no harm, and may make them pay 
down all the readier. There will be 
noise enough, and you and ’ Richetta 
can come then and see no mis- 
chief is done, I would not try this 
were old Matteo here — he knows too 
much, and yet is a good man with 


‘both the dogana and the | ment 


but you, you enivelling hound! I’ve 
seen you put your hand to a blacker 
job than this, which, after all, is only 
a joke; and I should like to know 
who are the men in Milaggio, always 
excepting your brother, who would 
hear or see anything, if we searched 
the place all to-night and all to- 
morrow — if we drew the necks of 
these two young cocks and carried 
off the girl into the mountains, I 


think I know a place between this 
and Bologna where she would be 
received without any questions 
asked. I tell you, you had better 
let me have my way, or worse ma 
come of it. I saw the lady, and, 
by ——, I shall see her again. I 
know well what that spy with his 
German talk came to the kitchen 
for. He wanted # know what we 
were after ; but I was too much for 
him. He thought I was drank for 
the night — drunk be ——! I have 
some wine in my blood, but not a 
drop in my head. Now, Nicolo! 
if you are not to tell me, how about 
Maria ? isn’t her brother still alive ?” 

“So help me God,” said Nicolo, 
in a low trembling voice, “I know 
no more where they are than you 
do. I have always thought there 
must be some place of hiding up 
there, but I never dare go up at 
night for fear of the Bloody Ghost, 
and never during the day lest I 
should ba seen, for Matteo has 
looked very black on me ever since 
—ever since——-” and here the 
wretch seemed to gasp for breath, 
‘‘ He has as much as said that his 
mother’s memory would not save 
me if his suspicions were confirmed, 
and has told me to beware of med- 
dling with matters in which I have 
no concern.” 

“Come, now!” said the head 
muleteer, “a joke’s a joke; bat 
you carried it too far, they do sus- 
pect. No more of that croaking. 
Bat there is something in what you 
say. 1 shouldn’t wonder if there 
be some nice little nest up there, 
and this tree seems just the way 
up. Per Bacco! it is worth trying, 
and I shall bring my own comrades, 
Let the others sleep, and don’t you 
think I shall ever be such a villain 
as youreelf !” 

Of course no time was lost in 
returning to Benton, awakening 
him, and briefly communicating the 
substance of what I had_ heard. 
It at once occurred to both of us 
that the best way would be to 
escape into the garden, and from 
thence farther if possible, while the 
roffians were examining the top of 
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the ruin; but the entrance proved 
to be so secured as to defy our 
efforts to open it. The next idea 
was to throw ourselves upon the 
protection of ’Richetta, of the 
sleeping muteleers, and of the people 
of the village ; but from the noises 
we heard it appeared that the Ro- 
man and his companions were al- 
ready searching above; so we had 
no means of communication, and, 
moreover, I did not feel at-all certain 
as to the safety of this course 
after what I had heard, and Benton 
had no confidence in it, though I 
did not communicate everything to 
him. There was some chance that, 
if we kept quiet, our place of con- 
cealment might not be disovered ; 
for from the parts of the ruin which 
were easily accessible, there was no 
appearance or indication of the in- 
terior apartments. But we felt un- 
willing to remain in the rooms in 
which we had begun to sleep, be- 
cause, if discovered in them, we 
should be altogether hemmed in, 
and have no means of escaping, 
even for a short distance, while our 
cries for assistance would probably 
be unheard. Hence we moved to 
another position, which promised 
better in case of discovery, and 
was even better also as a hiding- 
place, At each end of the gallery 
which I have already mentioned, 
there was a kind of recess, and one 
of these, opposite to that end at 
which parties could come down, 
was so formed by stones and earth, 
and concealed by bushes, as to 
afford some concealment. Assisting 
Miss Osborne up from the court be- 
neath to the gallery, we placed our- 
selves in this recess, having forgot 
in the hurry to extinguish a light 
which burned in her room below. 

For a minute or two we saw no- 
thing of those who were searching 
for us; but “ Ecco! ecco!” was soon 
uttered in a low eager voice, and, 
looking up, we beheld the dark 
figure of a man standing on the 
opposite wall against the sky,. and 
pointing down to the gallery, on a 

rtion of which the moonlight fell. 
ividently our retreat was in danger 
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of discovery; for, immediately after, a 
number of other wild figures stood be- 
side him, and I took the hand of our 
fair companion in mine ; but though 
the circulation beat high there was 
no perceptible tremor. The Roman, 
who was the first to reach the gal- 
lery or balcony, perceived the light 
below, and beckoned back his com- 
panions, whispering, “If they are 
there we may catch them like birds 
in a net, but if frightened they may 
fly away.” Proceeding to recon- 
noitre quietly, he seated himself on 
the rail of the gallery, and was about 
to cross his legs over it in order to 
descend, with a grin upon his face 
which I felt made Benton’s blood 
boil. My attention was arrested by 
the villanous countenance, which was 
illuminated by the moon, when 
I felt the soft hand which I held 
suddenly close upon mine with the 
startled grasp of sudden and ex- 
treme terror. The cause was not 
far to seek, There, just emerged 
into the moonlight that shone upon 
the balcony, was a figure so strange, 
so wild, with such a pale, ghastly 
face streaked with blood, that it 
was impossible not to believe the 
Bloody Ghost was before me. With 
eyes that gleamed and yet seemed 
to see not, with outstretched arm, 
aud slow serpentine motion, it ad- 
vanced upon the Roman, who, the 
moment he saw it beside him, al- 
most tonching him, uttered a yell 
of terrible horror, and threw him- 
self backward into the court below, 
where his massive frame fell with 
a dull, heavy crash, and lay motion- 
less as in instant death. With low 
cries of mortal dread the other ter- 
rified muleteers fled up the ruins 
and disappeared ; but the strange 
figure seemed unconscious of any- 
thing having happened, and con- 
tinued to move towards us, uttering 
in a low voice of sweet but melan- 
choly cadence, “O patria! patria 
mia! Italia! Italia! Ta coi——” 
Miss Osborne trembled violently as 
the figure drew near, but a sudden 
flash of thought enabled me to un- 
derstand it all. Leaping out from 
our hiding-place, I placed my hand 
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on the shoulder of the revolutionist, 
and said, “ Stefani ” At that 
moment another personage appeared 
on the scene, in the shape of a 
grave, elderly man in a peasant’s 
dress, but of superior demeanour, 
who looked much disconcerted, and 
behind whom came ’Richetta, wring- 
ing her hands and much terrified, 
both having passed through a con- 
eealed door in the recess on the 
other side. 

“Signor Matteo,” I said, making 
a certain gesture, “let me drink to 
you in a cup of red wine, I1—— 
in Livorno told me I should meet 
our friend Stefani here, but I 
did not expect to find him so ill. 
He has just saved us, however, from 
a great peril, having been mistaken 
by that dead roffian down there for 
the ghost of Count Giulio.” 

“Christ have merey on his soul !” 
said the girl, starting to the side 
of the gallery and looking over. 
“Cosa terribile! and the Signor- 
ina?” a question which was an- 
swered by the appearance of Ben- 
ton and his cousin, 

“Pardon me, Signorina and Sig- 
nori Inglesi,” said the old man, 
uncovering, and not without a cer- 
tain formal dignity. “ Nothing of 
this would have happened had I 
been here when you arrived. Day- 
light will break in an hour, and 
unless you are too fatigued, I shall 
then myself accompany you to the 
Bagni. . Meanwhile you may rest 
quite secure in the rooms which my 
daughter tells me you first occu- 
pied, while I look after my patient 
here, and see if the man below is 
really dead.” 

In assisting the host to lead Ste- 
fani, who offered no resistance, back 
to bed, and in administering some 
simple remedies, I learned that 
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the revolutionist had been: suffer- 
ing much from fever, which had 
latterly become slightly delirious, 
and that the room in which he was 
concealed opened upon the balcony 
where he terrified the wmuleteers, 
Leaving ’Richetta to bathe the fore- 
head of this unfortunate gentle- 
man, we descended to examine the 
Roman, and found that individ- 
ual still alive, but insensible, bleed- 
ing at the nose, and breathing ster- 
tovously, He seemed to suffer 
from slight concussion of the brain ; 
and the bleeding probably saved 
his life, for he did recover, after 
lying insensible for many hours, 
It need scarcely be said that the 
first dawn of day saw us starting 
for the Bagni di Lucca under the 
escort of Matteo, and with many 
cautions and blessings from the 
kind-hearted ’Richetta. The fright- 
ened muleteers offered no annoy- 
ance,and their host conld get none 
of those who had beheld Stefani to 
carry out their companion. Some 
of the others did so, but not with- 
out fear and trembling. I told 
Matteo about the portmanteau, 
showing him where it was con- 
cealed, and he promised to send 
it to me after the muleteers had 
left. This promise was kept, and 
the Romap, I then learned, coupled 
the disappearance of his piece of 
good luck with the appearance of 
the Bloody Ghost. He expressed 
an unalterable opinion that the 
solid leather was also a supernatural 
and diabolical apparition which 
had been sent for his special in- 
jary, though it had been lost in the 
upset of a waggon crossing the 
Alps. Thus it was that Benton 
won his bride, and thus my _port- 
manteau was restored to me by the 
Spectre of Milaggio 
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Toe translation of ‘ Titan’ has re- 
called us to the life and writings of 
Jean Paul Frederic Richter — still a 
name of some interest and much 
3 cea to the majority of Eng- 
ish readers. ‘Tio those who have 
been baffled and beaten back in 
their perasal of his writings, the 
man himself has still shone forth a 
conspicuous object of love and ad- 
miration. And even the coldest and 
most captions critic of his extra- 
ordinary compositions will readily 
admit that they cannot be over- 
looked by a student of German 
literature, anxious to obtain, by a 
study of that literature, some in- 
sight into the character of the Ger- 
man people. Not in England, most 
assuredly, could J. P. Richter have 
found favour with the multitude — 
with the multitude, we mean, of 
that middle class which supplies 
the great mass of readers; not in 
England could he have ever been a 
popular writer. He perhaps may 
have now ceased to be so in Ger- 
many. We speak from no positive 
knowledge of the fact, but we sus- 
pect there have been causes in ope- 
ration which would tend to limit 
the number of his readers even in 
his own country. The more general 
prosecution of science, the more 
definite aims in politics, and the 
theological debates which have 
driven people into more distinct 
sections of the religious world, are 
the causes to which we allude. These 
may have indisposed his own coun- 
trymen to spend much time over 
works cumbrous and voluminous 
in their form, and having all the 
vagueness and audacity we welcome 
only in poetry. But at no time in 
England would such a writer as 
Richter have been a favourite with 
the middle classes. If he gratified 
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them with the generous sentiments 
he expressed, and the tone of piety 
which pervades his writings, he 
would equally have offended them 
by the extreme vagueness, and un- 
certain shifting boundaries, of his 
Christian theology. But, above all, 
the perusal of his writings would 
have demanded a persistency and 
doggedness of attention which they 
would never dream of giving ex- 
cept to their scholastic and profes- 
sional studies. Here is a humorist 
whose sentences are like Chinese 
puzzles; whose meaning is as hard 
to penetrate as the driest chapter 
in Locke or Cudworth, Hada Rich- 
ter written in English, he would 
have been looked at with curious 
interest by a few, but the public 
would have known nothing of him: 
he would have passed, by some 
underground passage, into that pool 
of oblivion, into which, sooner or 
later, almost all our books must 
expect to be merged. 

In critical notices of Richter 
we have frequently been told that. - 
‘Titan’ was his masterpiece, and those 
who could not undertake its perusal 
in the original had most tantalising 
visions brought before their mind 
of its wild and wondrous magoifi- 
cence, Well, this masterpiece has 
at length found a man bold enough 
to translate it into English, and the 
English reader can now, if he will, 
enter into this new and strange 
garden of delight. We wish him 
joy of his new possession. One 
thing he will assuredly find, that 
his Paradise is not like that prim- 
eval one where pleasure came un- 
sought, untoiled for: what pleasure 
he will derive must be purchased 
by very strenuous application, and 
by an almost superhuman patience. 
We have been all forewarned, and 
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have most of us discovered by some 
limited experience, that nothing is 
to be done with this most German 
of all Germans without an un- 
limited patience. To & man in a 
hurry he is a mere entanglement of 
thorns and briars and _ wild-roses, 
that dash their rain-filled blossoms 
in his face. To areader who is un- 
reasonable enough to wish to have 
a story told distinctly, to have a 
meaning, whatever it is, clearly ex- 
pressed, we have been forewarned 
that Richter will be a mere enigma, 
an offence and _ stumbling-block. 
But, notwithstanding these pre- 
monitions, there are few English- 
men, we suspect, who will not be 
dismayed at the task here set before 
them, very few who will not be 
discouraged, bewildered, baffled in 
their attempt to penetrate this ap- 
arently interminable forest, inter- 
aced with all manner of wild under- 
growth. They will dash off madly 
to the right and left ; but all in vain ; 
if they will not steadily pursue the 
one path through the forest, they 
will find themselves utterly lost, 
We will not 


miserably benighted. 
say how far we were able to pene- 
trate, keeping the road in fair legi- 


timate travel. We will make our 
confession when others have made 
theirs. We would not be thought 
less capable of endurance than our 
neighbours. There may, peradven- 
ture, be ten just men in Edinburgh, 
conscientious readers, who have 
scrupulously toiled through these 
two thick volumes, scrupulously, 
conscientiously,  wakefully — there 
may—and in that case we should 
have to acknowledge a humiliating 
inferiority. 

We have read sufficient to be able 
to give some account of this extra- 
ordinary work to those whose power 
of endurance is less even than our 
own, Bat as the man Richter is 
still more interesting than his writ- 
ings, and as, indeed, the best com- 
ment upon his compositions is some 
knowledge of the author himself, 
we shall turn, in the first place, to 
his Biography. For, indeed, it mat- 
ters not whether it is a novel or an 
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essay that Richter is writing — it 
matters not into whose mouth he 
puts his wisdom or his wit — the 
reader feels that he is listening only 
to Richter, and hears all as coming 
directly from him. Not for a mo- 
ment is he deceived by the art of the 
dramatist; he never thinks that it is 
an Albano or Schoppe, or Roquairol, 
that is speaking. Never was a man 
of genius so incapable of presenting 
a living character before us, or of 
even involving us in the interest 
of a fictitious narrative. Most fre- 
quently his characters betray at 
once that they are the mere coinage 
of his brain; but where they are 
natural or probable, there is either 
little dramatic power in their pre- 
sentation, or else the author so con- 
stantly protrudes himself that the 
dramatic talent is neutralised, We 
do not believe in the actual exist- 
ence of his men and women; at 
most we believe that men and wo- 
men like them have existed. His 
personages have no life of their 
own; they are mere masks or lay 
figures hupg up or disposed about 
the lecture-room, by means of which 
the professor illustrates his analysis 
of human nature. 

The Life of Richter, which we 
have put at the head of this paper, 
professes to be a mere compilation 
of various materials, easily acces- 
sible to any reader of German litera- 
tare; but as it is modestly put 
forth, and is very pleasant reading, 
and gives much information, it 
would be altogether unfair to qnar- 
rel with it because it wants the 
higher and rarer qualities of a per- 
fect biography. Richter is gene- 
rally known in England by the 
brilliant sketch of Mr. Carlyle, 
which has but one fault—it is, un- 
fortunately, too brief. It breaks off 
after revealing to us the noble 
struggles of his youth; it just re- 
cords his marriage, but doves not 
condescend to touch upon the rela- 
tions which Richter bad with the 
gentler sex—a part of his history 
which appears to have especial 
attraction for the present biogra- 
pher. Altogether, this book will be 
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found to lead the English reader into 
many details that may be still new to 
him. 

J. P. Richter was born in a region 
of Germany almost as peculiar as 
the poet himself. Inethe centre of 
Bavaria there lies a mountainous 
region, which, on account of its iso- 
lation from the rest of the world, 
has been called’ the ‘ mountain 
island. The Fichtelgebirge, or re- 
gion of the Pine Mountain, is, or 
was till very lately, a quite secluded 
district, unknown to the tourist, 
and rarely visited by the commer- 
cial traveller. The climate is se- 
vere, the inhabitants are poor, their 
manners ‘simple, social, friendly. 
Late springs, cold summers, and 
long winters, in which the snow 
rarely disappears from the earth, 
are not favourable to agriculture. 
The mines give employment to 
many of the men; others are occu- 
pied in the woods felling timber ; 
the care of the cattle, and such 
agriculture as is practised, devolve 
upon the women, who, in conse- 
quence, lead a laborious life. On 
which last fact our biographer 
makes the following curious re- 
mark: ‘* But we cannot regret it; 
for this circumstance, no doubt, 
gave occasion to those passages of 
tenderness, respect, and compassion 
for women, in the writings of Jean 
Paul, that made the hearts of the 
German women his own.” That 
the poor women of the Fichtelge- 
birge should work in the fields is 
not perhaps any singular hardship ; 
but one smiles at the idea of view- 
ing, as a compensation for their dis- 
tress, certain pathetic passages to 
be read by the ladies of Dresden or 
Berlin! But indeed the habitual 
sight of any down-trodden class is 
rather unfavourable than favourable 
to the cultivation of the sentiment 
of pity, and it is rather to be re- 
marked that the beautiful nature 
and sensitive character of Richter 
developed itself in spite of circum- 
stances, and in a situation which 
would have depressed and hardened 
most men. 

Only the richest of the inhabit- 





ants of the Fichtelgebirge live in 
stone houses; the middle class, to 
which Richter’s father belonged, 
content themselves with houses 
built of wood, well plastered with 
mortar and thatched with straw. 
One roof covers all — cattle and 
human beings. At the entrance is 
a sort of passage, in which the 
spade, scythe, mattock, and other 
implements of labour are deposited. 
From this passage one door, on the 
left, leads to the stalls for oxen and 
cows; the other, on the right, opens 
on the general dwelling apartment, 
in the rear of which is the little 
dark kitchen. “The huge stove 
stands near the door, that it may 
diffuse its warmth over the whole 
establishment. A venerable chest, 
that holds the family linen and 
other valuables, and a patriarchal 
bedstead, sometimes occupy an- 
other room; sometimes the bed 
stands in the common room en- 
closed in a sort of large wicker cage. 
What other sleeping-rooms there 
may be, or other accommodation 
for sleepers, is left in obscurity. 
Perhaps there are untold capacities 
in the roof. 

In some such dwelling Jean Paul 
saw the light, and in such a dwell- 
ing did he for many years live and 
write and study. And how much 
of the very best of human life may 
be enjoyed in such household ac- 
commodation, with scant array of 
furniture and other “ domestic 
convenience,” he has told us him- 
self in his Autobiography. This 
autobiographical sketch, which con- 
ducts us through the childhood and 
boyhood of Richter, occupies, of 
course, the post of honour in our 
present compilation, Would that 
it conducted us a little farther!— 
that it threw its light on the criti- 
cal period of youth, when the char- 
acter receives its final form! It is 
not—who would expect any such 
thing from Ritcher? —a full, trae, 
and particular account even of the 
incidents of his boyhood. What 
we have before us is rather the 
manner in which the grown man 
looked back upon bis own earliest 
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years. He looks back lovingly on 
this era of the past; he poetises 
on himself; writes an idyl, or four 
idyls, which he names after the 
four seasons of the year, and follows 
the boy Richter through his spring, 


‘bis summer, his autumn, and winter, 


All men delight, as Richter him- 
self observes, in far-reaching recol- 
lections of their days of childhood. 
He proceeds to assign two reasons 
for this —- “that in this retrospect 
they press nearer to the gate of life, 
guarded by spiritual existences ; 
and secondly, that they hope, in the 
spiritual fervour of an earlier con- 
sciousness, to make themselves in- 
dependent of the little contemptible 
annoyances that surround human- 
ity.” This is going very far for a 
reason; a better might be found 
nearer home—in the simple plea- 
sure of the tender and other emo- 
tions, that we feel at the revived 
image of our miniature self. Mr, 
Bain, in his late admirable treatise 
on the Emotions, has described a 
form of our passions which he calls 
self-pity, a tender yearning over 
one’s self—the same kind of pathetic 
sentiment which we feel for an- 
other, and which, indeed, is first 
elicited by some other person, and 
afterwards indulged in towards 
ourself. We look upon ourself as 
worthy of commiseration, or 2lse. of 
congratulation. We sympathise, in 
fact, with that self which is thrown 
before us as an object of contempla- 
tion. In no case is this species of 
sentiment so distinctly felt as when 
we conjure up the self of childhood. 
We weep—not its tears agein, but 
tenderly over the little sorrows that 
brought them; we laugh—not again 
the laughter of childhood, but we 
laugh over its laughter-till the eyes 
fill again with other tears, The 
image that rises up in the memory, 
though recognised as ourself, is yet 
80 different from this present recol- 
lecting and reflecting self, that we 
are capable of loving it, praising, 
chiding, laughing over it, with the 
same freedom as if it were some 
other person we were thinking of. 
We feel a charming egotism when 
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we record the feats of childhood; 
we sympathise with the boastful- 
ness. of the little boaster ; the van- 
ity is not. our own. We feel no 
sbame at reviving its sallies of pas- 
sion; we, the mature judge, pardon 
the little ignorant culprit. What- 
ever feelings, in the course of our 
life, have been elicited towards 
children, centre upon this child, 
which also was ourself. We travel 
hand in hand with it like the guar- 
dian angel in the picture-books, 
looking down with grave, sweet, 
half-puzzled smile; only in the 
picture-books the angel guides the 
child, and here the child is leading 
the graver angel where it lists, stoop- 
ing now for a flower, or striking out 
hopelessly after the too swift and 
vagrant butterflies. 

We think that the emotional plea- 
sure which the very recolleetion gives, 
isa better reason for our fond recur- 
rence to childhood than these hints 
of explanation which Richter has 
thrown out. Did ever any one really 
thiok that there was something more 
“ spiritual” in the existence of the in- 
fant than the man ? Sueh nonsense 
has been said or sung, but no one ever 
seriously believed that the young 
creature who was feeling its way 
into our world, was all the while 
degenerating from the angel. Most 
assuredly our interest in infancy lies 
in this, that we mark the budding 
into the man or woman, And what 
is the reminiscence ‘ch Richter 
immediately proceeds to record? 
He whose soul revelled in friend- 
ship and in love, notes one of the 
earliest incidents that awoke these 
sweet human affections—notes the 
first thrilling of those chords whose 
harmony may be perfected in heaven, 
no ag music is first learned on 
ear 


“To my great joy,” he says, “I am 
able to bring from my twelfth, or, at 
farthest, from my fourteenth month, one 
pale, little remembrance, like the earli- 
est and frailest. of snowdrops, from the 
fresh soil of childhood. I recollect, 
namely, that a poor scholar loved me 
much, and that I returned his love, and 
that he carried me about in his arms, 
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and, later, took me more agreeably by 
the hand to the large dark apartment of 
the older children, where he gave me 
milk to drink, This form, vanishing in 
distance, and his love, hover again over 
later years; but, alas! I no longer re- 
member his name. If it were possible 
that he lives yet, far in his sixtieth 
year, and that, as a learned and well- 
informed man, these lectures should 
meet his eye, and that he should then 
recollect the litile professor that he bore 
in his arms and often kissed !—ah God, 
if this should be so, and he should write; 
or the older man should come to visit 
the old man!” 


Richter constitutes himself “ Pro- 
fessor of his own history ;” this is 
why he speaks of his biographical 
chapters as so many ‘‘lectures,” 
His education was at firat entrusted 
to the village schoolmaster ; and 
though: he was removed from the 
school on account of some rough 
treatment he had _ received from 
an elder. boy, he has place only for 
kindly reminiscence. Everything 
seems to have given him pleasure. 
He had one of those healthy, happy 
organisations that receive pleasure 
abundantly from all the commonest 
events of life. Throughout all bis ca- 
reer he enjoyed this greatest of Hea- 
ven’s gifts —that sunshine of the 
soul which turns everything to gold. 

“In the midst of the wintry sultri- 
ness of the crowded schoolroom, I re- 
member the delight. with which I drew 
out the pegs that secured the canvas 
over the air-holes bored in the wooden 
walls, and drew into my open mouth the 
exciting refreshment of the frosty air 
from without. Every new copy-book 
from the master delighted me as others 
are delighted with pictures. I envied 
every one who said his lesson well, and I 
enjoyed reading together with my class, 
as singers enjoy the blessed harmony of 
their music, ” 

We especially sympathise with 
the little fellow in that draught of 
fresh air got by stealthily drawing 
out the pegs from the canvas, The 
greatest misery of very cold climates 
is—the heat; the artificial heat one 
is compelled to endure. The young, 
vigorous constitution has to accom- 
modate itself to the relaxing, stifling 
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atmosphere which a bad habit has ren- 
dered necessary or agreeable to the old- 
er and the weaker. Heat, in such cli- 
mates, is enjoyed, like ony other luxury, 
with intemperance ; and the intempe- 
rate habit grows, and all claims for 
ventilation are thrown to the winds, 
That phrase, indeed, is not very appli- 
cable in the present instance; the 
claim for ventilation could not be 
better addressed than to the winds, 
and the winds would in this case 
respond ; but the canvas is pegged 
tight over the only hole through 
which they can enter, Little Fritz, 
as he is now called, lifts up a corner, 
draws ont a peg, and inhales, ag 
from a flask, the vital breeze. 
Removed from this school, the 
father himself undertook his edu- 
cation. The eterna! plan consisted 
in ag marking ont certain pages 
of the Latin grammar, vocabulary, 
and the like, to be learned by rote. 
This comprised his whole scheme 
of education. The good father had 
his own sermons to compose, and 
to learn by rote; had some little 
farming also to attend to; and 
probably found this simple scheme 
in all respects very convenient. Or 
perhaps he had no other idea of 
education than that of committing 
words and sentences to memory ; 
perhaps he was conscious that he 
he himself had never all his life done 
anything else than learn and re- 
member; and that those sermons 
he composed were but memories of 
sundry parts of other sermons which 
fitted together as they best could. 
However that may be, it was dry 
food for the young Richter—a kind 
of repressive education, if such a 
phrase is at all permissible, In 
after years, Richter for some time 
payed the part of schoolmaster 
imself. He went, as may be sup- 
posed, into exactly the opposite 
extreme of his father. He bent all 
his efforts to elicit the judgment, 
the self-reliance, the productive 
activity of his pupils. e taught 
them, it was remarked, as if he had 
to make authors and poets of them 
all—as if there were to be no men of 
routine amongst them; no hewers 
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to me—but my heart.and soul and warmth 
were for heaven. It was the bliss of re- 
ceiving the Most Holy, that would unite 
itself with and purify my whole being, 
and the bliss arose even to the physical 
sense of an electrical touch at the miracle 
of the union. 

“T left the altar with the purity and 
infinity of heaven in my ‘heart. But 
this heaven manifested itself in me 
through an unlimited gentle love, which 
no fault could impair, which I felt for 
every human being. The recollection of 
the happiness I felt. as I looked upon all 
the church-goers with love, and took them 
all into my heart, have I preserved till 
this hour living and fresh in my memory. 
The female partakers with me at the 
holy table were to me, with their bridal 
crowns, like the brides of Christ; not 
only beloved, but holy: and I enclosed 
them all in a love so pure and wide, that 
Catherine, as T recollect, ‘was not at that 
moment dearer to mé than all the others, 

“Tife will allow of no pure white, as 
Goethe says ofthe sun. After a few days 
this precious consciousness of a state of 
innocence stole away, and I believed that 
I had sinned, because I threw a stone 
and wrestled with one of my school com- 
panions, and in neither case from enmity, 
but from a blameless love of play.” 


Here the Autobiography abruptly 
terminates. The led. goes to the 
gymnasium at Hof, and thence to the 
University of Leipsic. The first an- 
thentic utterance we have from the 
young student is ly at variance 
with the last description we have just 
quoted of the feelings of the boy: we 
have a young philosopher speaking in 
language cold and simple, and in a 
tone of condescension, of the popular 
faith of Christendom. What had 
passed in the interval through the 
mind of the young student, we are left 
to guess; we have from himself no 
account of this transitional period. 
Yet in this transition, and in the union 
which afterwards took place of free un- 
fettered speculation with the warmest 
sympathy in all generous’ and pio 
emotions, we have the key to Ric 
intellectual character. This explains 
why we first.see him launching into 
satire, and always delighting in the 
Ee of the humorist. The last fitted 
im best, and continued long to be in 
harmony with his feelings. Humour 


ter’s: 


is not opposed to trath, but it is op. 
posed to all systematic teaching of 
truth ; it is opposed to rigid 

of opinion ; itallows and requires that 
@ man be able to.see things from vari- 
ous points of view ; that he be able to 
express himself without reserve or lim- 
itation, and occasionally to defy all the 
claims of logic. The humorist is a be- 
liever or an unbeliever, just as the mo- 
ment demands, Richter could be 
philosopher or divine —~he had the 
materials for both within him—could 
laugh and ——— and revere, could 
give out the whole compass of his rich 
nature and unsystematised mind in the 
poeta form and. style of writing he 

ad adopted. 

At Leipsic he kept for a very short 
time a species of diary, in which he 
wrote down, not the events of his life, 
but the opinions he was forming. 
Here is an extract from this diary 
that is worth noting :-— 

“‘Many theological propositions that 
the enlightened consider false may have 
their use — their manifold use — with 
smaller and less enlightened people. 
They are spurs to certain actions that 
would not be done without them. To 
people who believe them because they 
have not the power to investigate them, 
they have their use; but.to the wise the 
benefit ceases, for he believes them not, 
and cannot, because he is too enlighten- 
ed. In the world truth and error are as 
widely distributed as storm and sun- 
shine, Thou rejectest certain dogmas 
that are false, but canst thou substitute 
truths in their place'that will be as use 
ful as the errors? Perhaps an error has 
more useful results than a truth in its 
place. In God’s best world there is no 
error without useful consequences, 
Whatever an error is, itis not in vain. 
It is, in its place, better than a truth.” 


Our present biographer thinks fit 
to accompany this extract with the 
following apologetic note: —“ The 
reader must bear in mind that this 
was written by a youth of sixteen.” 
Youth of sixteen! Why, the man of 
sixty was saying precisely the same 
thing. It is what; in one shape or 
other, half the world is perpetually 
saying. What stands out as pecoliar 
to Richter is, that he could not only 
blandly tolerate’ a belief that was 
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not his own, but that he could throw 
himself Heart and soul into sympa- 
thy with whatever is good or noble, 
notwithstanding ‘the érrors with 
which it might’ be mingled. And 
what still more constituted the ¢s- 

ial happiness of Richter, and 
made of him the man and the writer 
that he became, was his unspeakable 
good fortune in being able to retain, 
under the name of philosophy, the 
essential elements of that faith he 
had learnt under the name of Chris- 
tianity. : 

Bat his philosophy did not at 
once settle in this happy region of 
belief. Scon after his feet publica- 
tion, ‘Greenland Lawsuits’ (a col- 
lection of moral and ‘ satirical 
sketches upon life, under the titles 
of ‘ Literature,’ ‘ Theology,’ ‘ Family 
Pride,’ ‘ Women and Fops’), he had 
occasion to write to his friend Vo- 
gel. Vogel had expressed his ad- 
miration of the book, and made 
friendly inquiries after the author’s 
fature designs. Richter answers :— 


“You ask after the plan of my life, 
Fate must first project it. My pros- 
pects furnish none. I swim upon occa- 
sion without rudder, but not without 
sails) I amno longer a theologian, and 
I follow no science ex professo, and all 
only so far as they promote my author- 
ship. Philosophy itself is indifferent to 
me, as I doubt of all. But my heart is 
here so full—so full, that I am silent. 
In future letters, and when I have more 
time, I will write to you of my scepti- 
cism, and of my disgust at this foolish 
masquerade and harlequinade that they 
call life.” 

At this time he was straggling 
hard with poverty: How manofally 
the young student sustained him- 
self throughout this severe trial, 
is known to all; and we should ‘be 
without excuse if we travelled over 
a period of his biography which has 
been touched upon so ably by Mr. 
Carlyle. “To stady what one does 
not love -~ to: lavish the talent that 
we feel is created for somethin 
else” — this Richter tells us he cou 
not bring himself to do. He would 
live bis own life; he would nourish 
his own soul with the food it insa- 


tinably demanded; he would exert to 
the utmost his own natural faculties. 
“But in this way can you earn your 
ton be Bollp-anewers, "I know coth- 
tion lyeanswera, now - 
ing in the world by which bread can- 
not be earned ;” thenceforth flings 
himself into authorship. 

We need not, enter into what is 
called here “The Costame Contro- 
versy.” . Richter chose to go with his 
throat bare, a Ja Hamlet, and cut off 
his queue. It is noticeable that this 
cutting off the quewe—an appendage 
which we pow hold in the same pro- 
found respect as we do the tattoo- 
ing of savages — was looked upon as 
rather the enormity of the 
two. This defiance of the custom 
or fashion of society may well be 
excused in one who felt that, if 
- could not defy society in — 

r petty tyramnies, society wou 
trample a him. War, if it is to 
be on with spirit, must be 
offensive ‘as well as defensive, This 
explains his attack upon these con- 
ventionalities of life by which he 
was to be jadged and oppressed. 
It was in this manner he rolled his 
Diogenes tub into the public square. 
Contempt is impossible where there 
is a of conte ; 

at fight it how one will, it isa , 
hard battle—this with poverty. It 


was goi against Richter fearfully. 
isadihdele old his ee 14 
Leipsic. He was in debt; fled in 
disguise to his mother at Hof, who 
now lived, “with other children, in 


oge 

suthor ait down to pot 
such a study. Here 
twelve volumes of extracts —ex- 
tracts from all _ pant gene 
which, being borrowed, could only 
in this way be converted into a 
library of his own; here he sat 
down, amidst the clack woman- 
kind, to meditate, amongst other 
things, on such a work as ‘ Hesper- 
us. Yet if in the winter season 
he was much a@ prisoner in the 
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crowded noisy apartment of his ever- 
busy mother, which looked into the. 
“cold, empty, frozen street” of the 
little town: of Hof; be. could in. the 
summer take long: rambles, half a day, 
in the open air, and amongst the bills, 
And he had. the: fortunate. faculty of, 
meditating and inventing aa he:walked. 


“ These long walks through valley and 
over mountain steeled his body to bear 
all vicissitudes of weather. He is de- 
scribed, by one whe met him on the 
hills, with open breast: and flying hair, 
singing as he went, while he held a book 
in his hand, Richter at:this time was 
slender, with a thin, pale. face, a high, 
nobly-formed; brow, around which curled 
fine blonde hair. His, eyes.were a.clear 
soft blue, but capable.of an intense fire, 
like sudden lightning. He wore a loose 
green coat and straw hat, and wasalways 
accompanied by a dog.” 


Not altogether .an. unbeppy. life, 
we should Toate won ue fall 
effort of the mind put forth under 
the impulse. of hepe ;—-and that in 
itself would almost) constitute a 
definition of happioess.. And the 
hope was realised!— the effort was 
successful! He. became famous. 
Celebrated men. and: beautifal wo- 
men sought his. society and. his 
friendship, . He was. cagried off to 
Bayreuth, to: Weimar, to. Leipsic ; 
he was féled andy caressed: But he 
showed in prosperity, the same 
strong heart that. had borne him 
up in adversity. Te went amongst 
the. wealth great, and the re- 
nowned ; learnt. much, be en- 
joyed much; but he never lost the 
even balance: of his. mind; he fin- 
ally. made. his home in. retirement, 
and still: found» in: unimpeded. la- 
boor his. perennial joy. Of course 
he was. for a moment intoxicated at 
the change from. his mother’s kit- 
chen, ringing with the loud talk of 
peasant-women,.to the. houses of the 
opulent, and, the society of ladies, 
well-bred, courteous, and. disposed 
to do him homage. Of course it 
was to be expected that. he should 
write to these fair creatures, who 
were willing to worship him, in a 


strain that sounds like, adulation, 
and is certainly. extravagant. But 
the metephor end the hyperbole 
were all inspired by: gratitude, 
These fair. devotees: would have 
thought themselves, injared, and. ill- 
treated. if big letters. bad contained 
nothing. of the poet.in them, Was 
he. who wrote so. ardenily of ima 
ginary, women, to. become suddenly 
tame and prosaic now that hig ideals 
were there living before him ? 
Some have been. ungenerous 
enough, on this account, to acense 
Richter of:an, ignoble. partiality. or 
subservience. to. the wealthy. The 
last critic amongst us writes. of him 
thus: “ Richter, of a, humble, origin, 
had always a foible, for the upper 
classes: he liked @ scented atmo 
sphere, and. became. in time the fa- 
vourite of the female sex.’* There 
is a species. of ill-nature in criticiem 
of this kind. Surely the. suceessfal 
poet may. well. be: permitted to enjoy 
one great reward. of his succese—an 
introduction to that society where 
he will meet with the most cele 
brated men of his time, as well as 
whatever is most. gracefol and ac- 
complished amongst. women. What 
leasure. or advantage can renown 
ring to the poet, if it is not this 
opportunity of making acquaintance 
with whatever is highest in. intel- 
lect, or most. graceful in manners, 
in the age: in which. he has. been 
born? ood heavens! we. wish 
some Muse would inspire us with 
bat halfadozen stanzas that would 
open the door of those libraries and 
drawing-rooms where the Mack- 
intoshes, and Sydney Smiths, and 
Humphry Davys of the present day 
congregate together, or where the 
eyes of. fair and cultivated women 
rain down their ipfluence on the 
and the: wit, Think, what it 
is when every man or woman turps 
towards you their. brighest side. 
Alas! the Moges-are obdgrate ; there 
is. not.one that dieters. now to any 
amount of supplication. We walk 
through the crowded :conversazione, 
looking at this and that scientific 
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toy, and thirsting for explanation’; 


no man, brimfal of science, takes a music 


pleasure im enlightening owr ignor- 
ance; and if we havard an observa- 
tion, neither’ mam nor woman cares 
to respond; no face kindles, and 
kindles ours. Do not ‘teil us—un- 
less you mean to preach the vanity 
of all things— that it fs not the 
greatest delight, and the greatest 
advantage too, to walk a celebrity 
amongst celebrities. The fair ques- 
tion to ask of Richter is, not whether 
he did not heartily enjoy for a sea- 
son this fair reward of literary ‘suc- 
cess, but whether he allowed himself 
to be seduced by it from that career 
of high thinking and pure living 
which both his talents and -his 
wisdom had chalked out for him. 
To us it seems that no mean who 
thoroughly enjoyed his triamph ever 
_ through the trial of popu- 
arity more unscathed than Richter. 
From this cultivated society to 
which he is introduced, he ‘carriés 
off a most charming wife—the very 
perfection of a wife — capable of 
fallest intellectual sympathy, and 
yet with simple tastes and a con- 
tented spirit (a Wife that all the 
Fichtelgebirge, if it had béen. ran- 
sacked, or if the concentrated ¢s- 
sence of its womanhood had been 
poured out in some mould before 
him, could not have supplied him 
with) ;—and he betakes himself, with 
his prize, to a quiet home and his 
old literary labours. His best works 
ate written after he had won re- 
nown. His friendships are as ‘warm 
ag ever. He has not become less 
earnest in his views of life. He has 
not less faith in human goodness, in 
God, or immortality. He did not 
linger in the garden of delight, in 
the modern Arcadia of: dining and 
drawing rooms, till his mind was 
unstrung, relaxed, and incapable of 
the severest efforts of literary la- 
bour, He did not sink from his 
high vocation to some less arduots 
and more profitable fask; for, in- 
deed, this loss of the of 
strenuous application is the worst 
penalty of success. Our own ee 
Moore, whose happy, hdmming-bird 
life we read of with unfeigned plea- 





too amongst the 
” = honey. pe bee 
iographies in quarto, will say ; 
that was not idence! No, it was 
not idleness; but he wrote 

which many other men conld 

written as well, bar goes 
unwritten many an exquisite lyric 
which he only could have given to 
the world, 

Herder welcomed Jean Paulas a 
son; his noble and pious sentiments 
were in accordance with his own. 
Wieland sent him corilial greeting. 
From Goethe and Schiller, as might 
be expected, he received a — 


bat 
many it was understood that a new 


sure, stayed 
ic and 


ret ( i 
cha biography. To do 
justice to it would axes lengthy 
extracts, for which we have no space. 
Nor are women, like Madame 
Von Kalb, fall of flame and tears, 
pl Th epthoon netila 
ate, @ correspondence o 
savours of the ridiculous, and quite 
as much on Richter’s side as on 
the lady’s. Bat whatever may be 
thought of some of his letters, Rich- 
ter’s conduct is marked by prudence 
and sense. At one time he is 
on int of a matrimonial al- 
liance with some fair lady whu is 
not without wealth. Her well-born 
relatives make some demur to the 
alliance; he feels that there will be 
discordant my nt fatal gt 
tic peace. ooses, finally, a 
dowerless lady, who not only +The 
her heart, as the betrothed is always 
supposed to do, but who frankly, 
and without reservation, accepts the 
—_ life, the 3 sg Nowe poet's 
—one who never hung u 
soe till she hindered fim from 
—* hard battle before him ; 
one who cheered 


harder task for a woman to 
leatn—who was never jealous of his 
solitude. Moat wisely’ did - Richter 
choose when hé carried off his Caro- 
line Meyer. 
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It was in Berlim’ that Richter 
found and made captare of his Ca- 
roline. Here he was: the gnest of 
the Queen; he was the friend of 
Schleiermacher. He writes himself: 
“T have never been received in any 
city with such idolatry. The Queen 
invited me to Sans-Souci. Hea- 
ven! what simplicity, frankness, 
accomplishment, and beauty! I 
dined with her, and she showed me 
the kindest attention. The learned 
Zollomer invited eighty persons to 
meet me at the York ge, gentle- 
men, their wives and daughters, of 
the learned circles. I have a watch- 
chain of the hair of three sisters; 
and so much hair has been begged 
of me, that if I were to make it a 
traffic, I could live as well from the 
outside of my craniam as from what 
is under it.” But Berlin, with all its 
fascinations and idolaters, does not 
retain him after his marriage. He 
is constant to his ideal of life—‘ so- 
cial independence and close union 
with nature.” He goes first to Mei- 
ningen, and afterwards settles at 
Bayreuth. ‘Here he has a house on 
the margin of the river, and com- 
manding an extensive prospect; but 
- to be still more completely under 
the free and open sky, he finds out 
a hermitage in the garden and cot- 
tage of a peasant who lives far out 
of the city. On a fine morning he 
was often seen with a bag full of 
books on his shoulder, a knotted 
staff in his hand, and followed by 
his faithful Spitz,’ striding off to 
his hermitage. 

To complete his happiness, he 
enjoyed at Bayreuth the society of 
his dearest and oldest friends. For 
he was as deservedly fortunate 
in friendship as in love. But we 
will not pursue the stream of bio- 
graphy any further. We see the 
man fully developed before us. 
Ardent in friendship. and in love, 
enjoying much, fear and defiant 
in his nature, yet, full. of admiration 
and of tend we see before us 
the author of ‘Titan,’ From such 
@ man we expect to find light in- 
deed — the light of a strong under- 
standing, but not that “dry light,” 
which philosophers speak of who 





would see all things if possible, 
unecoloured _ by, the: feelings of an 
individual: character. In Richter 
we expect to find a powerful reason, 
but always sharing its sway with 
feelings equally werful ; _ and, 
moreover, with an imagination that 
is equally active.. With all his 
abstraction and analysis, Richter 
loves the concrete, but it is a 
concrete which, he forms for him- 
self by his own. imagination and 
his own previous analysis, We 
have in Richter a good man, not 
averse to satire, and a satirist who 
is ever on the point of taking back 
to his heart the object of his sar- 


casm. 

Ard now it is time that we turn 
to this translation of ‘ Titan’ which 
Mr. Brooks has had the courage and 
persistence to execute. _We wish 
that to these moral. qualities he had 
added a somewhat greater mastery 
of the English language, But we 
are so conscious of the difficulty of 
the task he has undertaken, that 
we feel reluctant to attribute an 
apparent failure: in its successfal 
execution to want of power in the 
translator. It is not often we can 
have a Ooleridge or a Carlyle to 
perform the office of translator; 
and there are cases in which men 
who have not something of their 
genius are felt to be inadequate, 

What is the meaning of the title 
‘Titan’? We do not know. What 
is the meaning of first jubilee, second 
jubilee, and so forth? We do not 
know. What means this first cycle, 
second cycle, where others write 
first chapter, second chapter? We 
do not know. It lies, we suppose, 
in the nature of the humorist to 
feel a pleasure in puzzling us. Let 
him have his pleasure; but we de- 
cline the puzzle. .What explana- 
tion the translator gives us, only 
adds to the confusion. He quotes 
a French critic who says of 
‘ Titan “— 

“It is @ poem, @ romance, a 
psychological resumé, a satire, an 
elegy, @ drama, a fantasy; having 
for theme. and text the enigma of 
civilisation in the. eighteenth cen- 
tury. 
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“Will this civilisation, in aug- 
menting the sum of its desires; aug- 
ment the sum of its happiness? Is 
it not going to increase immensely 
its capacity of suffering?’ 

“Will it not be the giant that 
scales heaven ? ; 

“‘ And that falls crushed to death ? 

“ Trran |” 

The same critic to in- 
form us that the Titan is not, as 
we might suppose, the strong and 
perfected man Albano, the greatest 
of the earth-born, bat the villain 
Roquairol, .all whose. intellectual 
faculties are in subservience to self- 
ish passion. But if. his interpre 
tation is correct, the title should 
belong to neither,’or to both; it 
belongs to our civilisation —to hu- 
manity at large. 

We are repeatedly told by other 
critics that it was the design of 
Richter to show forth in Albano 
his ideal of a perfect man, to re- 
veal him by contrast with others, 
and also to describe the develop- 
ment of his character. It is added 
that Albano is cultivated through 
love and friendship; ‘though, in 
fact, the kind of love or friendship 
which a man feels is as much the 
result of his culture as the cause 
of it. 

In short, ‘ Titan’ is a huge, bewil- 
dering, multifarious romance, from 
whici we advise the reader to ex- 
tract what he easily can, without 
too much disturbing himself about 
its end or object, or about. the 
obscurities, wilful or otherwise, 
with which it is encumbered. For 
ourselves, we do not’ hold aa 
writing, any more than speech, is 
really an inveahion for “ concealing” 
our thoughts, but rather for reveal- 
ing them' with as much lucidity as 
possible, If an author thinks it a 
species of practical joke to throw 
stumbling-blocks in our way, to 
trip us over by premeditated non- 
sense, we have only to make our 
escape, as we should do from all 
practical jokes whatever, as speed- 
ily as possible. Sterne,» in his 
‘Tristram Shandy,’ thought fit to 
blot a whole page, to smear it over 
with a mere daub of ink, as if 


under this huge blot something lay 
Se 
a er out 
Ae wh "the whble eteult 
ew oke. deg eat 
was, we prefer ter’s 
ied in this manner, in the mere 
ot, than when it is spread over 
ol a that have no 
0 2 


Between the romances of Richter 
and all other novels or romances we 
have read, there is this difference; 
that whereas, in most narratives, the 
didactic “reflection is felt to be an 


in the reader wishing to 
with the story — here, in 
chter’s story, we feel it the great- 
est relief imaginable if for a moment 
we can upon the plain level 
of a general or obser- 
vation. To get on with the story is 
mere torture; it has to be - 
stood; and a simple sentence of 
narrative is what we suppose Richter 
never Tt in his life. We 
are. tossed shout from metaphor to 
metaphor; it is up-hill, down-hill, 
through brake, through briar; there 
is not an inch of level road in the 
whole narrative. So that, if we can 
stand still and moralise a little, 
however trite the morality, we feel 
it, from contrast, the greatest lax- 
ury. When, therefore, as is fre- 
quently the case, the moral is 
anything but trite or common 
it is easy to see how very precious 
it has become by what in other 
writers is a disadvantage — its setting 
in a novel. If the cleverest of our 
novelists shows didactic symptoms, 
we spring with the utmost agili 
to the next ph. If that will 
not do, we t into ‘the next 
chapter. When the same symptoms 
set in with Richter, we prepare our- 
selves for some moments of ease and 
refreshment. 

How often do we hear the name 
of Sterne associated with Richter ! 
Yet if Sterne can assist us in wnder- 
standing the German humorist, it 
is: only by forcé of contrast. That 
which ‘has given life to ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’ in spite of its nonsense and 
grimaces, the buffoonery, which 
reminds us of nothing so much as a 
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Christmas pantomime, only our. lite- 
rary Grimaldi is not balf so decent 
as the patched and painted clown 
of the theatre-that which pre- 
served, and..will continue to ‘pre- 
serve, a work which we wish,some 
able, dexterous, and cunning hand 
would, once for all, weed of its 
abominable (rubbish, is, «first, a 
style of exquisite transparence and 
graceful movement; when. the. soil 
permits it, no classic toga, falls to 
the ground in more perfect drapery ; 
—and, mmnadly, the delineation of 
two or three characters, 60 perfect 
and lifelike that they continue to 
this day to. haunt the) imagina- 
tion of all to whom ‘the litera- 
ture of England is known. 
display of the most subtle art 
io, see, Svinae, has not wen 
Ww vivid impersonation, thi 
strong pachiges mp 4 that he — “+ 
pressed upon hi aracters. ou 
iy" it, i 
y in his wiing-greep, that 
scene of military ions which 
we should no more think of disput- 
ing than the sieges: and battles of 
Marlborough himself.. Would we 
could have heard © Prim tell 
his story of the ‘ King of Bolemia 
and his Seven Oastles!’? We have 
not the least doubt that be did tell 
it, or rather make it one: of the best 
stories in the world by leaving it 
untold. Now in these two quaii- 
ties Richter is the direct opposite of 
the English homorist; The charm 
of simplicity was utterly unknown 
to him. do not mean that he 
was utterly unable to estimate this 
charm in others — that is ‘another 
affair; but as to ining it or 
striving after it himself, thig seems 
to have been out of the question. 
os could ene nothing she must 
od @ p e i 
allusion, eve ray gp ath = 
every scrap of science that could be 
converted into a metaphor. If he 
had been 9 or planter, and 
had adopted in his plantations the 
same principle which seems to have 
governed him in his authorship, he 
never would have had a fine grown 
tree in all his woods, for he would 
haye crowded upon every spot 
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every possible tion. He would 
have killed. his flowers by his trees, 
and: his trees by crowding them 
together. The p hee charm of a 
single oak tree filling the whole 
meadow with. ite presence, is not 
here to be dreamt of, Nor is he 
more fortunate,:as we have alread 
said, in the dramatic power be 
gives to an imaginary personage the 
truth ef reality. On the other hand, 
Richter has @ far deeper current of 
thought, a more earnest spirit, a 
wider knowledge, a more poetic 
temperament, than Sterne. 

Let us proceed with our descri 
tion of * Titan.” If we begin (in 
aceustomed manner of those who 

cme to ome the wet of ” 
novel to us stating the ri 
claims of the a of Hohenflies 
and Haarhaer, and the - designs 
which each has had recourse to in 
prosecuting its claims, wo shall 
merely produce the effect of an in- 
extricable — a bse better 
to begin by ing ou one 
single thread: from the led 
skein. Albano, the hero, first falls 
in love with Liana. She is v 
angelical, very tender, very weak, 
feeble in health, grows blind, and 
dies. He next falls in love with 
Linda. She is a “proud, fiery, free- 
dom-loying woman, full of esthetic 
aspirations, and given to bold spec 
ulations ;’ a complete contrast with 
his firet love, having, we sup- 
pose, too much of the element of 
force. The fate of Linda is very 


tragical, and his second love, like 
the first, comes to no happy result. 
But Albano is. fortunate in a third 
+ in a Princess Idoine—in whom 


“he finds concentrated all those 
qualities which constitute true hap- 
piness.” Thus we sec that the plot 
allows ample scope for the descrip- 
tion of various types of feminine 
character. 

As a contrast to the noble Albano, 
we have the utterly corrupt Roquai- 
rol — “that romantic being,” as one 
critic portrays him, “that. insati- 
able lover of te that antici- 
pated Byron, that sealer of heaven 
— who, after having piled mountain 
upon mountain to attain his ob- 
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ject; ends in finding himself buried 
under the rnips.” Here is evidently 
an endless .subject for the artist 
—a Faust, a Sardanapalus, almost 
a Mephistopheles — all the elements 
of romantic wickedness, 

Then it is to.be borne in mind 
that the Don Gaspard. who appears 
at first as the father of. Albano is not 
his father-—that, Albano ig a Hoben- 
flies; that Don Gaspard, an. in- 
triguing personage, has been ap- 
pointed to bring up. the young heir 
as his sop (in order to protect him 
from certain malicious designs, of 
the Haarbeer); that Don Gaspard 
aims at marrying Albano to his own 
daughter Linda; but as he has_re- 
presented Albano as his son, he, of 
necessity, disguises his relationship 
to Linda, and gives himself out to 
be her guardian, 

These few hints will perhaps, as 
well as a lengthened detail of the 
plot, give some intimation of the 
nature of the work, A youth of 
generous impulse, brought into rela- 
tion with a false friend like Roquai- 
rol, with. yarious types of woman- 
hood, with -humorons tutors and 
crafty ministers, affords scope enough 
for every kind of writing, This youth 
finally ascends one of the minor 
thrones of Germany; 80. that at the 
end not only a happy map, but a good 
prince, is evolved out of all these trials 
of love and friendship, 

If we wished, by a series of quota- 
tions, to exhibit the work in a ridicu- 
lous aspect, nothing could be easier. 
At the opening of the novelj we have 
Albano or Zesara (they are two names 
for the same person) proceeding, in 
company with. his tutors, to Italy, in 
orderto be presented to his supposed 
father Den Gaspard, from whom he 
has been hitherto separated. He 
lands on Isola Bella, OF course all.is 
rapture. He breaks from his friends 
to enjoy the beauty of nature alone. 

“And pow that feyer of young health 
seized upon him, in which is .always 
seemed to him as if a. particular heart 
beat in every limb; the lungs. and the 
heart are heayy and full of blood; the 
breath is hot as a Harmattan wind, and 
the eye dark in its own blaze, and the 
limbs are weary with energy. 





“ Oh, was. mot then the place sacred, 
and was not here the overpowering de- 
sire pardonable which he had so felt 
to-day, to open a wound in his arm for 
the relief of the restless and tormenting 
blood? He. ed himself, but acci- 
dentally too deep; and with a cool and 
pleasent exaltation of his more lightly- 

eathing nature, he watched the red 
fountain of his arm in the setting sun, 
and became, as if a burden had fallen off 
from him, calm, sober, still, and tender, 
He thought of his departed, mother, 
whose Joye .remained now for ever un- 
requited. .Ah, gladly would he havo 
poured out.this blood for her; and now, 
too, love for his sickly father gushed up 
more warmly than ever in hig bosom. 
‘Oh, come soon,’ seid his heart; ‘I will 
love thee so inexpressibly, thon dear 
father.’ , 


Can anything be less promising? 
‘At this moment his father appears, 
a man of cold cynical temper and 
emaciated frame. 


“ The sun grew cold on the damp earth 
and the magic lantern of nature threw its, 
images longer and fainter every moment, 
when a tall form in an open red mantle 
eame slowly along towards him round 
the cedar trees, ew with the right 
hand the region of the heart, where little 
parks glimmered, and with the half- 
raised left crushed a waxen mask into a 
lump, and looked — oe its 7 
breast. Suddenly it stiffened against the 
wall of the palace in a petrified{posture. 
Albano placed hig hand upon his rot 
wound, and. drew. near to the petri 
one. .Whata form! From a dry, hag- 
gard face, projected between eyes that 
gleamed on, half hid beneath their 
sockets, a contemptuous nose, with a 
proud curl. There stood a cherub, with 
a germ S. cldeide seretonahay iat 
spirit, who could not love rht, not 
even his’ own heart, hardly a higher— 
one of those terrible beings who exalt 
themselves above men, above misfortune, 
above the earth, and. above conscience, 
and to whom it is all the same whatever 
human blood they shed, whether ap- 
ars or ben pe 

“Tt was aspard,. 

“The sparkling chain of his order, 
made of 1 and pre ni 
trayed him, He had been seized with the 
catalepsy, his old complaint. *O father!’ 
said Albano with terror, and embraced 
the ‘in movible form; but it was as if 
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he clasped cold death to his ‘heart. He 
tasted the bitterness. of hell; he kissed 
the rigid lips and cried more loudly. At 
last, letting fall his arms, he started back 
from him, and the exposed wound bled 
again without his feeling if; and, gnash- 
ing his teeth with wild youthful love and 
anguish, and with great ice-drops in his 
eyes, he gazed upon the mute form, and 
tore its hand from itsheart. At this Gas- 
pard, awaking, opened his eyes, and 
said, ‘Welcome, my dear son!’ Then 
the child, with°overmastering bliss and 
love, sank on bis father’s breast, and 
wept, and was silent. ‘Thou bleedest, 
Albano,” said Gaspard, softly, holding 
him off; ‘bandage thyself!’ ‘Let me 
bleed! I will die with thee if thou diest ! 
Oh, how long have pined for thee, my 
good father!’ said’ Albano, yet more 
deeply agitated by his father’s sick heart, 
which he now felt. beating more Leavily 
against his own. ‘Very good; but ban- 
dage thyself,’ said he. As the son did 
it, and while hurrying on the bandage, 
he gazed with insatiable love into the 
eyes of his father—that cye whieh cast 
only cold glances, like his jewelled ring. 
Just then, on the chestnut tops which 
had been to-day the throne of the morn- 
ing sun, the soft moon opened soothingly 
her, holy eye, and it was to the inflamed 
Albano as if the spirit of his mother 
were looking from heaven, and calling 
down, ‘I shall weep if you do not love 
each other.’ ” 


We will have mercy upon the 
reader, and not continue our quota- 
tion any further; and perhaps this 
one extract will be sufficient to fore- 
waro him of the kind of writing that 
will occasionally try his patience, if he 
attempts the perusal of ‘Titan.’ Was 
ever such a combination produced of 
— distress and mental emotions ? 

he ardent son bleeding at the arm, 
embracing the cataleptic cynic! We 
cannot possibly shield the author by 
throwing blame upon the translator, 
because it is not a few expressions, but 
the whole strain of the passage, that is 
detestable. The combinations ' of 
thought rest entirely with the author. 
Was it.a blunted sensibility to physi- 
cal pain, due perhaps to his hardy 
training in boyhood, or was ijt an 
excessive sensibility that enabled Rich- 
ter to poetise over bodily ailments? 
If, for instance, a lady is blind, we 
have an earnest pity for her; but we 
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do not mingle uP & lady’s blindness 
with those qualities which promote 
love, Yet this Richter does in his 
description of Liana. He is very fond 
of dealing with blindness. To most of 
us it is a terrible affliction, which 
gives simple pain to contemplate, 

A few such extracts as this would 
infallibly deter any Englishman from 
opening * Titan.’ ‘Yet we may be sure 
that, if we search for it, there must 
be other kind of metal to be found in 
a work which succeeded in securing 
the applause of some of the severest 
critics of his own nation. For not 
only did Richter carry off the suffrages 
of enthusiastic women, and of half the 
youth of Germany; but grave cri- 
tics, with more or less hesitation, 
gave him high rank in the literature 
of his country. “Menzel, who is far 
from being an amiable critic, speaks 
of Jean Paul as “next to Goethe, a 
man of unquestionably the great- 
est talent for the representation of 
modern life. Goethe and Jean Paul 
are properly the Dioscwri of the 
modern, kind.” © Perhaps Menzel’s 
well-known hostility to Goethe made 
him the more willing to enlarge bis 
praise to Richter, whom he raires 
almost to an equal elevation. But 
while attacking Goethe he is conscious 
that he is, in some respect, opposing 
the current of opinion, and there is no 
consciousness of this kind betrayed in 
his praise of Jean Paul. It is a hearty 
acquiescence in @ popular verdict. 
“Tt cannot be denied,” he says, “ that 
many of his heroes and heroines, par- 
ticularly the serious and sentimental 
or idealised characters, and in ‘ Titan’ 
especially, have ‘too little inward 
troth and naturalness, and are too 
obviously the mere work of poetical 
creation, and do not look like real 
beings. But even here we can excuse 
the poet. It was not a part of his 
pian, nor did it belong to the nature of 

is poetical manner, to give us unities. 
Wherever they occur with him, they 
appear only as external frames for the 
fulness of his sentiments and his 
wit. These are the principal points. 
Humour everywhere proceeds upon 
the analytic plan, and divides the 
given unity of life as well as of 
character. With sentiment it pene- 
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trates into the deepest folds of the finest 
parts. Jean Paul can only go intoa 
psychological detail when he gives up 
external keeping ; and if he had seen fit 
to finish off his characters, and to intro- 
duce’ more symmetry and proportion 
into the arrangement of his novels, he 
would have had to cut off all the best 
art of his finest and richest details, of 
is digressions and episodes.” 

Sach is the praise which a captious 
countrymar bestows, such are the ad- 
missions he makes, and such are the ex- 
cuses he proffers (not very intelligible, 
it seems to us) for the failings he him- 
self points out. After reading criticisms 
of this kind, a foreigner feels that he 
ought not to be easily deterred from 
the perusal of J. P. Richter. Avccept- 
ing the manner of the writer, passing 
as quickly as possible over what offends 
his taste, he will try, if he is a man of 
perseverance, to seize some of these pe- 
culiar charms, some of these beaatifal 
excrescences, these lightnings between 
dark clouds, these coruscations of wit 
and wisdom, which made him beloved 
amongst his countrymen, But with all 
his perseverance he must at last come 
to the conclasion that a large portion 
of Jean Paal is not to be admired by 
German or English, and that another 
large portion can only really be admired 
by his own countrymen, and will not 
bear transport into another language or 
country. The laborious humoor of a 
Schoppe, for instance, may be very suc- 
cessful with a German reader; an Eng- 
lishman, with all his efforts, will do 
nothing but yawn over it. He willalso 
probably admit that there is a third 
portion which has the catholic ele- 
ments of beauty, which will bear the 
character of true poetry, or of fine and 
subtle observation, in every country 
and in every age. 

The present translator seems to us to 
have wrought conscientiously, if not 
skilfully. If he had ventured to take 
greater liberties with his text, he would 
have increased his chance of presentin 
a readable book to the public. If 
‘Titan’ were greatly abridged, and a 
few simple sentences introdaced Zo tell 
the story, and let us know what is going 
ov, 4 picasaut work might perhaps be 
pioduced, Lut we are aware that it 
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may be Sooo a pou 
to suggest such a ing. or- 
thodox doctrine is, that sy ache wr 
ought to be faithful and complete; and 
one thing is certain, that a translator 
a u - the task of selection 
mposes meelf a t responsi- 
bility, both as to what he admits and 
what he excludes. He tees that 
he has given us what is good, and re- 
jected C2 Algae is not good. This a 
responsibility, we suspect, which would 
be most willingly assumed precisely by 
those on whom we should least willing- 
ly develve it. 

We ought now to pass through the 
chief events of the novel, and give some 
specimens of what is most w and 
attractive in it, Such was our inten- 
tion when we sat down to this paper ; 
bat the more we turn over the leaves 
of these two thick volames, the more 
embarrassed do we feel in the task of 
selection, Suppose we were in 
search of a to illustrate the 
extrav: and: bad taste of 
Richter, ‘we should hegre ys in the 
very passage selected, find some re- 
deeming fragment, for whose sake 
we should be disposed to spare our 
censure; and, on the other hand, 
when we look a second time at 

selected for their beauty, 
some blemish or some excrescence 
jars upon. us. Of metaphor there 
is no end and no choice. Every 
description is marred by the intru- 
sion of some incongruous simile. 
The sun is white, and so is 9 swan ; 
therefore. the placid swan in the 
cool stream is likened to the source 
of heat! “ Pure and white swam the 
sun like a swan through the blue 
flood.” There is no escape from 
the ingenuity of his resemblances. 

But yet, again, how often his 
eye rests clearly on some fact of 
life — how often on some inner trath 
of the homan heart! Here is a 
lightly-sketched picture :— 


“T have often admired with envy the 
fine light nomadic life of maidens in 
their Arcadian life-segments; easily do 
these doves of passage flutter into a 
strange family, aud sew, and laugh, and 
visit there, with the daughter of the 
house, one. or two months, and one 
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takes the engrafted ‘shoot for a family 
twig; on the other ‘hand, we house- 
pigeons are inhabitative, and are hard 
to transplant, and. generally, after a few 
days, journey back. again. Since we, as 
more brittle material, less easily melt in 
with the family ore; since we do not 
weave our work into that of others so 
easily as maidens: do theirs; since car- 
riuges full of working-tools must follow 
us, and since we read much and criticise 
mouch ; -— from all this our claim to a 
passport is very much reduced, without 
the least detriment to our character.” 
Spener the mystic is made to explain 
himself in the following manner :— 


“He had, when. he was. fervently 
loved, said to himself, that he could 
surely never so regard or love himself; 
and even so the beloved being could not 
truly think of itself as the loving one 
did, and though it were ever so perfect 
or so full of self-love. Jf every one looked 
upon others as upon himself,-there could 
be no ardent love, But love demands an 
object of infinite worth, and dies of 
every inexplicdble and clearly-recog- 
nised failure; it projects its objects out 
of all aud above all, and requires a re- 
ciprocal love without limits, without any 
selfishness, without division, without 
pause, without end. Such an object is 
verily the divine being -~ not: fleeting, 
sinful, changeable man. Therefore must 
the heart sink into the Giver himself of 
all love, into the fulness of the Good and 
the Beautiful, into the disinterested, un- 
limited, and universal Lover.” 


Sach feelings of the mysiic are 
real enough, though all men do not 
enter into them. §o, too, such a 
burst as this from Albano, thinking 
upon the abstraction of time, is not 
without its reality :— 

“With an exalting power the thought 
seized the youth that this very minute 
was measuring ‘millions of litile and 
long lives,.and the walk: of the cater- 
pillar and the flight of the sun, and that 
the very same time, was being lived 
through by the worm and. God, from 
worlds to worlds through the universe. 
*O God!’ he exclaimed, ‘how glorious 
is it to exist !’” 

Perhaps nearer to our daily feel- 
ings is the following :— 


“When man stands before the sea, 
and on mountajus, and before pyramids 
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and ruins, and im ‘the ‘presence’ of mis- 
fortane, and feels himself exalted, then 
does ‘he stretch out his arms after the 
great: Friendship. And when music and 
moonlight, and sprisg and spring tears, 
softly move him, then his heart dissolves, 
and he..wants Love. And he who. has 
never sought either is a thousand times 
poorer than he who has lost both.” 


No one felt more: intensely than 
Richter how necessary te the human 
heart is another human heart. The 
more does it pain us to find in this 
novel the generous and truthful 
Albano throwing the wealth of his 
friendship on the’villain of the piece, 
Roquairol. This Roquairol, who, be- 
fore the story is completed, acts in the 
most diabolical manner, is designed, as 
we have said, to embody what is woret 
and darkest in our present civilisation. 
He is, we are told, the veritable Titan. 
Perhaps we cannot do better than ex- 
— part of the author’s description 
of him :— 


*¢*Roquairol is a child and yictim of 
the age. As the higher youth of our 
times are so early and richly overhung 
with the roses of joy, that, like the inha- 
bitants of spice-islands, they lose their 
smell, and’ by-and-by ‘put under their 
heads a sybarite pillow of roses, drink 
rose-syrup, and bathe themselves in 
rose-oil, until nothing more is left them 
for a stimulus except the thorns ;—so gre 
most of them, and very often the same 
ones, stuffed full in the beginning by 
these philanthropic teachers with the 
fruits of knowledge, so that they come 
soen. to desire only the honey-thick ex- 
tracts, the cider and. perry thereof, un- 
til at last they rain themselves with the 
brandy made of that. Now if in addi- 
tion to this, they have, like Roquairol, a 
fancy that makes their life-a naphtha soil, 
out of which every step draws fire, then 
does the flame, into which the senses 
are thrown, beconie: still greater. For 
those burnt-out prodigals of life there is 
then no new pleasure and no new truth 
left, and they have no old one entire and 
fresh; a@ dried-up future, full. of arro- 
gance, disgust with life, unbelief, and 
contradiction, lies round about them; 
only the wing of fancy still continues 
to quiver on their corpse. 

“Not merely truths, but feelings also 
he anticipated, All grand situations of 
humanity, all emotions to which Love 
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and Friendship and Nature exalt the 
heart—all these he went through in 
poems earlier tban in life, as play-actor 
and theatre-poet earlier than as man, 
earlier on the sunny side of ney than 
on the stormy side of reality; hence, 
when they at. last, appeared living in his 
breast, he could deliberately seize them, 
govern them, kill them, and staff them 
well for the refrigeratory of future re- 
membrance, His heart could not do 
without /the holy sensibilities; but they 
were simply a new luxury, 4 tonic at 
best; and precisely in proportion to 
their height did she road. run.down the 
more abruptly:into the slough of the un: 
holiest, ones. 

‘‘Now enthusiast, now. libertine in 
love, he ran through the alternative be- 
tween ether and slime more and more 
rapidly till he mixed ‘them both, His 
blossonis shot up on tlie varnislied flower- 
staff'of the Ideal, which, however, rotted 
colourless’ in the ground. Start with 
horror, but: believe’ ithe sometimes 
plunged on purpose into sins and tor- 
ments,:in order, down there, by the 
pangs .of remorse and humiliation, to cut. 
into himself more deeply.the oath of 
reformation.” 

“Start with horror, but. believe it.” 
We decline to do either, Men do not, 
intentionally:run. into: sin in order. to. 
make deep oaths of reformation. They 
often enough indulge. their sins (as 
every preacher will tell. us) under. the 
soothing notion that at seme foture 
time they will repent.andi reform. Bat; 
the sin, is the motive, not the. future 
reformation. “His heart could) not 
do withont the holy. sensibilities; but; 
they were simply a. new Jexury.” We 
deny. that that.they could bea wien 
to a man so vicious as Roquaj 
There are limite even to human, in- 
consistency. You cannot. habitually 
outrage, and yet delicately preserve, 
the same moral sensibilities. 

What is the mad; horrible, and loath: 
some part which Roquairol finally plays: 
in the nove), we need not.degenibe. A. 


writer;of fiction must have been at his: 


wits’ end: before he could; have recon- 
Ciled. himeelf to suck detestablé. ma- 
terials as Richter ab yg The: 
fate of Linda. shocked displeased 
some .of his. most ardent, friends at 
the time: of the. pnblication of the: 


work. Here is bisideseription of the 
character of Linda :— 


“ At once living for her love, and yet 
intoxicated with the thirst after know- 
ledge; at once a child, a man, and a 
virgin; often hard nd bold with the 
tongue for and against religion and wo- 
manhood, and yet full of the tenderest, 
most childlike love toward both; melt- 
ing in her glow before the beloved, and 
quickly stiffening at a cold’assault; with- 
out any vanity, because she always stood 
befote the throne of a divine idea, and 
man ig never vain before:God, but: en- 
tirely confiding in herself, and submis- 
sive. to. no. without, however, any 
comparison of herself or others; full ot 
bold; manly uprightness, and full of re- 
spect for talent, and for shrewd ay ik 
standing of the world; se perfectly 
from hness, and ‘with such a child- 
like delight in others’ gladness, without 
special anxiety or respect for persons; 
so inconstant and inflexible, the one in 
wishing, ‘the other in willing; but with 
her eye and life ever directed towards 
the'sun und moon of the spiritual king- 
dom, character and love towards her 
own, and.towards'a beloved heart.” 


It was the fate and character of Lin- 
da which excited the chief interest and 
raised the most violent controversies 
when the novel first appeared. Bat 
perhaps the. genios of Richter ap- 
pears to greater advantage as it plays 
round. the gentle and dying Liana. If 
it would answer any purpose to. pre- 
sent farther extracts to our readers, we 
should search, we think, abont this 
peree. of the work. We like the fol- 
owing. remark :— 


“Mightily did: Albano.carry away. all 
female.hearis by the stillness with which, 
like a quiet after-summer, he let fall his 


- ftuits. The parents ascribed this reserve 


to city life. No! Love is the Italian 
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CHRONIGLES OF OARLINGFORD : THE PERPETUAL CURATE, 


PART IV.--CHAPTER XI, 


Miss Dora Wentworta rose 
very unrefreshed next morning from 
her disturbed slumbers, It was 
hard to sit at breskfast with Leo- 
nora, and not betray to her the 
new anxiety; and the troubled sis- 
ter ran into a countless number of 
oe which ‘would ‘have in- 
evitably betrayed her had not Miss 
LeSnora been at the moment other- 
wise occupied. She had her little 
budget of letters as usual, and some 
of them were more than ordinarily 
interesting. She too had a favour- 
ite district, which was in London, 
and where also a great work was 
going on; and:her missionary, and 
her Scripture-readers, and her col- 
porteur were all in a wonderfal 
state of excitement about a new 
gin-palace which was: being fitted 
out and decorated in the highest 
style of art on the borders of their 
especial domain. They were moving 
heaven and earth to ent this 
temple of Satan from being licens- 
ed; and some of them were so very 
certain of the Divine acquiescence 
in their measures, that they an- 
nounced the success of their exer- 
tions to be a test .of the faithfalness 
of God; which Miss Leonora read 
out to her sisters as an instance of 
very touching and beautiful faith. 
Miss Wentworth, perhaps, was not 
so clear on that subject. During 
the course of her silent life, she 
had prayed for various things which 
it had not been God’s pleasure to 
grant; and just now she, too, was 
very anxious about Frank, who 
seemed to be in a bad way; so she 
rather shook her head gently, though 
she did not contravene the state- 
ment, and concluded with sadness 
that the government of the earth 
might still go on as usual, and God’s 
goodness remain as certain’ as ever, 
even though the public-house was 
licensed, or Frank’ ‘did fall away. 
This was the ‘teachitg of experi- 


ence; but aunt Cecilia did not 
utter it, for that was not her way, 
As for Miss Dora, she agreed in 
all the colporteur’s sentiments, and 
thought them beautiful, as Leonora 
said, and was not much disturbed 
by any opinion of her own, express- 
ed or unexpected, but interspersed 
her breakfast with little sighing 
ejaculations on the temptations of 
the world, and how little ope knew 
what was passing around one, and 
let “him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall,’ which could 
not have failed to attract Miss Leo- 
nora’s attention, and draw forth 
the whole story of her’ sister’s sus- 
picions, had not that quick-witted 
Iron-grey woman been, as we have 
already mentioned, too deeply en- 
gaged. Perhaps’ her ‘nephew's ima- 
ginary backsliding might have excit- 
ed even Miss Leonora to an interest 
deeper than that which was awak- 
ened by the new gin-palace; but 
as it happened, it was the hambler 
intelligence which occupied itself 
with this sapposed domestic cala- 
mity. Miss Dora’s breakfast was 
affected by it in a way which did 
not appear in the morning meal of 
her sister; for somehow the most 
fervent love of souls seldom takes 
away the appetite, as the love of 
— unlucky individual occasionally 
oes, 
When breakfast was’ over, Miss 
Dora made a very elaborate ex- 
cuse for going out by herself. 
She wanted to match some wool 
for a blanket she was making, 
“For Louisa’s baby,” the devoted 
aont ‘said, with a little tremor. 
“Poor Louisa! if Gerald were to 
go any further, you know, it would 
be so sad for her; and one would 
like to help to keep up her heart, 
poor dear, as much a8 one could.” 

“ By means of a blanket for ‘the 
bassinet in scarlet and white,” said 
Miss Leonora; “but it’s quite. the 
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kind of comfort’ for Louisa. I 
wonder if she ever had the small- 
est inkling what kind of a husband 
she has got. I don’t think Frank 
is far wrong about Gerald, though I 
don’t pin > faith to my nephew's 
judgment. daresay he’ll go 

or do worse with all those crotehets 
of his—but what he married Louisa 
for has always been a mystery to 
me.” 


“T sup because he was 
fond of ber,” suggested Miss Bios 
with humility, " 

“Bat why was he fond of her ?— 
a goose!” said the strong-minded 
sister, and so went about her letter- 
writing without further comment, 
leaving aunt Dora to pursue: her 


independent career. It was with a’ 


feeling of relief, and yet of guilt, 
that this timid inquirer set forth 
on her mission, exchanging a sym- 
a significant look with Miss 
Wentworth before she went out, 
If she should meet Frank at the 
door, looking dignified and virtuous, 
what could she possibly say to him? 
and yet, perhaps, he had only been 
imprudent, and did not mean any- 
thing. Miss Dora looked round her 
on both sides, up and down Gran 

Lane, as she went out into the love 

summer morning. Neither Fran 
nor any other soul, except some 
nurse-maids, was to be seen along 
the whole line of sunny road. She 
was relieved, yet she was disap- 
pointed at the same time, and went 
slowly up towards Klsworthy’s shop, 
saying to herself that she was sure 
Frank could not mean anything. 
It must have been: that forward 
little thing herself who had come 
up to him when he was out. for his 
walk, or it must have been some 
accident. Bat then she remem- 
bered that she had heard the Curate 


call Rosa pretty; and Miss Dora: i 


wondered within herself what it 
mattered whether she was pretty or 
not, and what he had to do with it, 
and shook her head over the strange 


things. For her own part, she was 
eure she never looked whether the 
girl was pretty or not; and the anxi- 


ous aunt had just come round again, 
by @ very circuitous’ and perplexing 
course,’ to ber ay or sentiment, 
and if. in| the 
thought that her dear Frank could 
not mean anything, when she reach- 


mad ed Elsworthy’s door. 


tinh tka laciion, abetting unite 
i counter, matters 
with his usual ‘exactness, Berlin 
wool was one of the articles Mr. Els- 


stumbled over her dress in her agi 
tion as she went in; and saw, 
Gah shan A, Te 
oom ty, . 
at the BP end ir the oh 
he poor lady did not 
to enter» upon: 80° difficult a 
tion, She offered her wool hu 
to be matched, and listened to 
Elsworthy’s sentiments upon the 
subject. He told ‘her how ‘he al- 
ways ‘had his wools from the best 
houses in London, and coald ‘match 
anything as was eyer made in that 
line, was proud to say as he al- 
ways gave satisfaction. Miss Dora 


could not see any ing ‘for the 
: inquiries which she ho to make; 
for how was it ible to intimate 


the possibility of disapproval to an. 


establishment so fect «in all its 


uts ? probabilities 
are, that she would have gone away 
without saying anything, had not 
Mr. Elsworthy himself given her a 
chance. 1 
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me'— and partickler he is to a de 
adie poe agp ee ged first 
thing. afore re ») Ont 0” 
the; parcel.) 1's the way with gen- 
tlemen when they're you Most- 
ly, people .ain’t.. so: ickler later 
in life—not as I could. tell. the rea- 
son’ why, unless it. may be, that 
folks gets used to most things, end 
stop looking for anything new. But, 
there ain’t a many young gentlemen. 
like, our, clergyman, though I say it 
ag. ehioulda’t,” continued Mr. 
worthy, with a little effusion; as he’ 
succeeded. in finding an exact match 
for the scarlet. wool. 

“And why showldo’t you. say it, 
Mr. Elsworthy ?” said Miss Dora, a 
little’. tartly; “you are not any- 
way particalarly connected with my 
nephew.” Here she gave an angry 
glance at Rosa, who had) drawn 
near to listen, having always in her 
vain little heart. certain palpita- 
tion at’ Mr. Wentworth’s name. 

“I ask your pardon; ma'am; I’m 
clerk. at St. Roque’s,., It ain't often 
as. we have the pleasure of, seeing 
you  there-——more's:the pity,” said 
the. church’ official; “ though I may 
say there ain’t a church as: perfect, 
or. where: the duty. is, performed 
more béautiful, in, all: the county ; 
and there never was a clergyman 
ag had the people's good at heart 
like Mr. Wentworth—not in my time. 
It ain’t. no matter, whether. you’re 
rich: or poor, young,,or,old, if there’s 
a.service as can bei done to ever a 
one in his way, our clergyman is the 
maa todo it. Why, no further gone 
than last, night, ma‘am; if you'll be- 
lieve me, that little girk there ——” 

“Yea,” said Miss: Doray: eagerly, 
looking ;with what was’ intended to 
be @ very. ster: and’ forbidding: as- 
pect: in the little girl's face. 

“She. was .acoming. up Grange 
Lane! in the datk;’ seid Mr. Els- 
worthy —-‘fnot as there was any 
need, keeping two boys,'as I do, but 


she likes: a run out of an evening— . 


when Mr. Wentworth .see her, and 
come op to her, It ain’t what many 
men would have done,” said. the ad- 
miring bat unlucky adherent of ' the 
suspected Garate: ‘‘he come up, 
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séeing as she was by hersélf, dnd 
walked by her, and gave her a deal 
of good advicéy and. brought her 
home, Het ‘aunt and me. was 
strack.all ofa heap: to see» the 
clergyman attending. ot our door, 
‘I've brotzght Rosa: home,’ he said, 
st believé ai bit’ sharp. ‘ Don't 
send het ont no’ mote so late iat 
night,’ and was off like . a shot, 
not waiting for no thanks. It’s my 
Opinion as there -ain’t many such 


Els- | pmcpiaar I ean’t call ‘to mind as I 


ever met with his fellow before.” 

‘Bat @ young creatare like that 
ought not to have been out so: late,” 
said Miss: Dore, trying to harden 
herself into’ severity... “I wonder 
very mach that you like to walk up 
Gratige: Lane ib the dark. I should 
think it very unpleasant, for my 
part; and I am sare I would not 
allow it, Mr. Elsworthy,” she said 
firmly, “if-such a ‘girl belonged to 
me.” 


“Bat pledse, [wasn’t walking 
up Grange Lane,” said Rosa, with 
some haste, “I was at Mrs. Had- 
win’s; where Mr.: Wentworth lives, 
I am sure I did not want: to trouble 
him,” said the little beauty, reco- 
veriog her natural spirit as she 
went on, “ bot he insisted on walk- 
ing with me; it was all his own 
doing. L am sure Ff dido’t want 
him ;’ and here Rosa broke off 
abruptly, with: consciousness in 
her heart that she was’ being lee- 
tured: She rushed to her deien- 
sive weapons by natural instinct, 
and grew crimson over all her 
pretty little face, and: flashed light- 
ping out of, her. eyes, which at the 
same time were not disinclined to 
tears.  All:this Mies Dora made note 
of with a sinking heart. 

Do» you mean’ to say that - 
went to Mrs, Hadwin’s to see Mr. 
Wentworth?” asked that unlucky 
inquisitor, with a world: of | horror 
in: her' faee. 

“T went with..the irs,” said 

“end I+I met him in the 
g I am) sure it' wasn’t my 
fault,” said: the: girl; bursting into 
petulant tears. “Nobody: has asy 
occasion, to scold. me It was Mr 
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Wentworth as; would come;” ‘and 
Rosa. sobbed, and lighted up gleams 
of defiance bebind her tears. | Miss 
Dora sat looking at her with a very 
troubled, pale face. She thought 
all her fears were true, and matters 
worse than she imagined;,and be- 
ing quite unused to private inquisi- 
tions, of course she took -all possible 
steps to ereate the seandal for which 
she had come to look. 

“Did you ever meet him in the 
garden before?” esked Miss Dora, 
painfully, in a lew voiee. During 
this conversation Mr, Elsworthy had 
been looking on, perplexed, not 


perceiving the drift of the examina- i 


tion. He ronsed himself up to an- 
swer now, & little alarmed, to tell 
the truth, by the new lights. thrown 
on the subject, and vexed to.see how 
unconsciously far both the women 
had gone. 

“Tt ain’t easy to go into # house 
in Grange Lane withont' meetin 
of some one in the garden,” said 
Mr. Elsworthy; “not as I mean to 
say it was the right thing for Rosa 
to be going them errands after dark. 
My orders is against that, as she 
knows; ,and what's the: good of 
keeping two boys if things isn't to 
be done at the right time?. Mr. 
Wentworth himself was a-reproving 
‘of me for sending out Rosa, as it 
might be the last time he was here; 
for she’s one of them as sits in the 
chancel and. helps in the singing, 
and he feels an interest in her, nata- 
ral,” said the apologetic clerk. Miss 
Dora gave him a troubled Jodk, but 
took no further notice of his speech. 
She thought, with an instinctive con- 
tempt for the masculine: spectator, 
that it was impossible he could know 
anything about it, and parsued her 
own wiser way. 

“It is very wrong of you—a girl 
in your position,” said Miss Dora, as 
severely as she could in her soft old 
voice, “to be seen walking abont 
with a gentleman, even when he is 
your clergyman, and, of eoursé, hes 
nothing ,else in his head, Young 
men, don’t think anything of it, 
said ..the rash, but timid { 
“of course it was only to ‘take care 
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of and keep you out of harm's 
way. But then: ought to think 
what a troubleltit was to Mr. Went- 
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no better: and after all,” said: Rosa's 
unele, with a little, pride, “she is a 
tender-hearted _, litle. thing—she 
don’t know no. bettér, ma’am; she’s 
led away by a kind word—for no- 
body can say. but she’s wonderful 
pretty, as is very plain to see.” 

“Ts she?” said. Miss Dora, follow- 
ing the little culprit to the back-coun- 
ter with disenchanted eyes. ‘ Then 
you had better take all the better 
care of her, Mr.’ Elgworthy,” she said, 
with again ‘a little asperity. The 


fact was, that Miss Dora had be- 


haved very injudiciously, and was 
partly aware jof it; and then this 
prettiness of little _ Rosa’s, even 
though it shone at the present mo- 
ment before herjwas not ‘so plain 
to her old-maidenly eyes, She did 
nét make out why. everybody was 
so sure of it, nor what it mattered ; 
and. very probably, if she | could 
have had her own way, would: have 
liked to give the little insignificant 
thing a good.shake, and asked her 
how she dared to attract. the eye of 
the Perpetual Curate. As she could 
not do this, however, Miss. Dora 
gathered up her wool, and refused 
to permit Mr, Elsworthy to send it 
home for her. “I can carry it quite 
well myself,” said the indignant little 
woman, “Iam sure you must have 
a great deal-too much for your boys 
to do, or you would. not: send your 
niece about with . the things. But 
if you will take my advice, Mr. Els- 
worthy,” said Miss Dora, “ you will 
take, care of that: poor little thing: 
she will be getting ridiculous notions 
into her head;” and Aunt Dora 
went out of the shop with great 
solemnity, quite unaware that she 
had done more, to put ridiculous 
notions into Rosa’s head than could 
have got there by means of a dozen 
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darkling walks by’ the side of the 
majestic Curate, who never paid her 
any complimen Miss Dora went 
away more than ever convinced in 
her mind that Frank had forgotten 
himself and his' position, and every- 
thing that was fit and seemly. She 
jamped to a hundred. horrible con- 
clusions as *shé ‘went sadly across 
Grange Lane'with her scarlet wool 
in her hand. -What Leonora would 
say to such an irremediable folly?— 
and how the squire would receive his 
son after such a mésalliance? “He 
might change his views,” said poor 
Miss Dora to herself, ‘but he could 
not change ‘his wife; ” and it was 
oe comfort to‘call Rosa a design- 
ng little wretch, and to reflect that 
Frark at first could not have meant 
anything. The poor Jady had a bad 
headache, and was in a terribly de- 
pressed condition all day. When 
she saw from the window of her 
summer-house’ the pretty figure of 
Lucy Wodehouse in her’ grey cloak 
pass by, she sank ‘into tears and 
melancholy reflections, But then 
Lucy Wodehouse’s views were high- 
ly objectionable, and she bethought 
herself of’ Julia Trench, who ‘had 
long ago been selected by the sisters 
as the clergyman’s wife of Skelmers- 
dale. Miss Dora shook her head over 
the blanket she was knitting for 
Louisa’s baby, thinking of clergy- 
men’s wives in general, and the way 
in which marri came about. 
Who had the ordering of these in- 
explicable accidents? It was surely 
not Providence, but some tricky 
imp or other who loved confusion; 
and then Miss Dora paused with 
compunction, and hoped she would 
be forgiven for entertaining, even for 
one passing moment, such a wicked, 
wicked thought, 


CHAPTER XII. 


On the afternoon of the same day 
Mr. Morgan: went home late, and 


frightened his wife: out: of her pro- 
riety by the excitement and trouble 
in his face.. He could do nothing 
but groan as he sat down in the 





i 


drawing-room, where she had just 
been gathering her work ‘together, 
and putting stray matters in order, 
before she went up-stair’ to make 
herself tidy for dinner. The Rector 
paid no attention to the fact that 
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the dinner-hour was approaching, 
and only shook his h and re- 
peated his. groan when she asked 
him anxiously what was the matter. 
The good man was too much flushed 
and heated and put out, to be able 
at first to answer her questions. 

“Very tbad, very bad,” he said, 
when he had recovered sufficient 
composure—*‘ far worse than I 
feared, My dear, I am afraid the 
beginning of my work.in Oarling- 
ford will be for ever associated with 
pain to us both. I am discouraged 
and distressed beyond measure: by 
what I have heard to-day.” 

“Dear William, tell me what it 
is?” said. the Rector’s wife. 

“T feared it was a bad, business 
from the first,” said the distarbed 
Rector. “I confess I feared, when 
I saw a young man so regardless of 
lawfol authority, that his moral 
principles must be defective, but I 
was not prepared for what I: have 
heard to-day. My dear, I am sorry 
to grieve you with such a story; 
but as you are sure to hear it, per- 
haps it is better that you should 
have the facts from. me.” 

“It must be about Mr. . Went- 
worth,” said Mrs. Morgan. .She.was 
sorry; for though she had given 
in to her husband’s vehemence, she 
herself in her own person had al- 
ways been prepossessed in favour 
of the Perpetual Curate; but she 
was also sensible of a feeling of re- 
lief to know that the misfortune 
concerned Mr. Wentworth, and was 
not specially connected with them- 
selves, 

“ Yes, it’s about Mr. Wentworth,” 
said the Rector. He wiped his face, 
which was red with haste and ex- 
haustion, and shook his head. He 
was sincerely shocked and grieved, 
to do him justice; but. underneath 
there was also a certain satisfac- 
tion in the thought that he bad 
foreseen it, and that his suspicions 
were verified. “My dear, 1° am 
very glad he had not become in- 
timate in our house,” said Mr. Mor- 
gan; “that would have complicated 
matters sadly. I rejoice that your 


inconvenience ;” and as the Rector 
began to recover himself, he looked 
more severe than ever. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Morgan; with 
hesitation : for the truth was, that 
her -womanly instincts had pro- 
nounced rather distinctly in favour 
of the Ourate, of St.. Roque’s. “I 
hope he has not done anything very 
wrong, William., I should be very 
sorry; for I think he has very good 
qualities,” said the Rector’s wife. 
“We must: not let. our personal ob- 
jections prejadice us in respect to 
his conduct. otherwise. I am sure 
you are the last to do that.” 

“T have never known an insub- 
ordinate man who was a perfect 
moral character,” said the Rector. 
“Tt is very discouraging altogether ; 


and you thonght he was eng 


to Wéodehouse’s pretty daughter, 
didn’t you? I hepe not—I sin- 
cerely hope not. That would make 
things doubly bad;: but, to be sure, 
when a man is faithless to his most 
sacred engagements, there is very 
little dependence to be placed on 
him in other respects.” 

“But you have not told me what 
it is?” said the Rector’s wife, with 
some anxiety; and she spoke the 
more hastily as she saw the shadow 
of a curate—Mr. Morgan’s own 
eurate, who must inevitably be in- 
vited to stop to dinner—erossing 
the lawn as'she spoke. She got up 
and went a little nearer the window 
to make sure. .“ There is Mr. Lee- 
son; ‘she said, with some vexa- 
tion. “I must: run up-stairs and 
get ready for dinner. Tell me what 
it is!” ‘ 

Upon which the Rector, with 
some circumlocution, described the 
appalling occurrence of the previous 
night;—how Mr. Wentworth had 
walked home: with little Rosa Els- 
worthy from his own house to hers, 
as had, of course, been seen by 
various The tale had been 
told .with ‘variations, which did 
credit to .the in nity of Carling- 
ford ;. ahd Mr.. Morgan’s version was 
that they bad walked arm in arm, 
in the closest conversation, and at 


womanly instincts prevented ‘that,,an hour: which was quite unseemly 
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for such a little person as Rosa to be 
abroad. The excellent Rector gave 
the story with. strong expressions of 
disapproval; for he was aware of 
having raised his ‘wife’s expecta- 
tions, and had a feeling, as he re- 
lated them, that the circumstances, 
after all, were scarcely sufficiently 
horrifying to justify his preamble. 
Mrs. Morgan listened with one ear 
towards the door, on the watch for 
Mr. Leeson’s knock. 

“ Was that all?” said the sensible 
woman. “I think it very likely it 
might be explained. I suppose Mr. 
Leeson must have stopped to look 
at my ferns; be is very tiresome 
with his botany. That was all! 
Dear, I think it might be explained. 
I can’t fancy Mr. Wentworth is a 
man to commit himself in that way 
—if that is all!” said Mrs. Morgan ; 
“but I must run up-stairs to change 
my dress,” 

“That was not: all,” said the 
Reetor, following her to the door. 
“It is said that this sort of thing 
has been habitual, my dear. He 
takes the ‘ Evening Mail,’ you know, 
all to himself, instead of baving the 
‘Times’ like’ other people, and she 
carries it down to his house; and 
I hear of meetings in the garden, 
and a great deal that is very objec- 
tionable,” said Mr. Morgan, speak- 
ing very fast in order to deliver 
himself before the advent of Mr. 
Leeson. “I am afraid it is a very 
bad business. I don’t: know what 
to do about it. I suppose I must 
ask Leeson to stay to dinner? It 
is absurd of him to comé at six 
o'clock.” 

“ Meetings im the garden?” said 
Mrs. Morgan, aghast. “I don’t feel 
as if I could believe it. There is 
that tiresome man at last. Do as 
you like, dear, about asking him to 
stay ; but I must make: my escape,” 
and the Rector’s wife hastened up- 
stairs, divided between vexation 
about Mr. Leeson and regret at the 
news she had just heard. She put 
on her dress rather: ‘hastily, and 
was conscious of a little ill-temper, 
for which she was angry with her- 
self; and the haste of her toilette, 


and the excitement under which 
she laboured, aggravated unbecom- 
ingly that redness of which Mrs, 
Morgan was 80 — sensible, 
She was not at all pleased with her 
own appearance as she looked in 
the glass. Perhaps that sense of 
looking not so well as usual brought 
back to her mind a troublesome and 
painfal idea, which recarred to her 
not unfrequently when she was in 
any trouble, The real Rector to 
whom she was married was so differ- 
ent from the ideal one who courted 
her; could it be possible, if | they 
had married in their youth instead 
of now, that her husband wonld 
have been less open to the ill-na- 
tured suggestions of the gossips in 
Carlingford, and less jealous of the 
interferences’ of his young neigh- 
boor? It was hard to think that 
all the self-denial and patience of 
the past had done more harm than 
good ; but though she was conscious 
of his defects, she was very loyal 
to him, and resolute to stand by 
him whatever he might do or say; 
though Mrs. Morgan’s “ womanly 
instincts,” which the Rector had 
quoted, were all on Mr. Wentworth’s 
side, and convinced her of his in- 
nocence to start with. On the 
whole, she was annoyed and un- 
comfortable; what with Mr. Lee 
son’s intrusion (which had occur- 
red three or fonr times before, 
and which Mrs. Morgan felt it her 
duty to cheek) and the Rector's 
uncharitableness, and her own in- 
sufficient time to dress, and the dis- 
agreeable heightening of her com 
plexion, the Rector’s wife felt in ra- 
ther an unchristian frame of mind, 
She did not look well, and she did 
not feel better. She was_ terribly 
civil to the curate when she went 
down-stairs, and snabbed him ia 
the most unqualified way when he 
too began to speak about Mr, Went- 
worth, “It does not seem to me 
to Be at all a likely story,” she said, 
conrageously, and took away Mr. 
Leeson’s breath. 

“Bat I hear a very unfavourable 
general aceount,” said the Rector, 
who was almost equally surprived. 
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“T hear he has been playing fast 
and loose with that very pretty per- 
son, Miss Wodehouse, and that her 
friends begin to be indignant. It is 
said that he has not been nearly 
so much there lately, but, om the con- 
trary, always going to Elsworthy’s, 
and has partly educated this little 
thing. My dear, one false step leads 
to another. I am not so inoredu- 
Jous as you are. Perhaps I have 
studied human nature a little more 
closely, and I know that error is 
always fruitful ;—that is my experi- 
ence,” said Mr. Morgan. His wife did 
not say anything in answer to this 
deliverance, but she lay in wait 
for the curate, as was natural, and 
had her revenge upon him as soon 
as his ill fate prompted him to back 
the Rector out. 

“T am afraid Mr. Wentworth had 
always too much confidence in him- 
self,” said the unlucky individual 
who was’ destined to be scapegoat 
on this occasion; “and as you 
very justly observe, one wrong act 
leads to another. He has thrown 
himself among the bargemen on 
such an equil footing that I dare- 
say he has got to like that kind of 
society. J shouldn’t be surprised 
to find that Rosa Elsworthy suited 
him better than a lady with refined 
tastes.” 

“Mr. Wentworth is a gentleman,” 
said the Rector's wife, with empha- 
sis, coming down upon the unhappy 
Leeson in full battle array. “I 
don’t think he would go into the 
poorest house, if it were even a 
bargeman’s, without the same re- 
spect to the privacy of the family 
a3 is customary among—persons of 
our own class, Mr. Leeson. I can’t 
teil how wrong or how foolish he 
may have been, of course, but that 
he couldn’t behave to anybody in a 
disrespectful manner, or show him- 
self intrusive, or forget the usages of 
good society,” said Mrs. Morgan, who 
was looking all the time at the unfor- 
tanate curate, “I am perfectly con- 
vinced.” 

It was this speech which made Mr. 
Morgan “speak serionsly,” as he 
called it, later the same night, to his 
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wife, about her manner to poor 
Leeson, who was totally extinguish- 
ed as was oa pou Mrs. Mor- 
gan busied among her flow- 
ers all the evening, and could not 
be caught to be admonished until 
it was time for prayers: so that it 
was in the sacred retirement of her 
own ehamber that the remonstrance 
was delivered at last. The Rector 
said he was very sorry to find that 
she still gave way to temper in a 
manner that was unbecoming in a 
clergyman’s wife; he was surprised, 
after all her experience, and the way 
in which they had both been 
schooled to patience, to find she had 
still to learn that lesson: upon 
which Mrs, Morgan, who had been 
thinking much on the subject, 
broke forth upon her husband in a 
manner totally unprecedented, and 
which took the amazed Rector alto- 
gether by surprise. 

“Oh, William, if we had only 
forestalled the lesson, and been Zess 
pradent!” she cried in a womanish 
way, which strack the Rector dumb 
with astonishment; “if we hadn't 
been afraid to marry ten years ago, 
but gone into life when we were 
young, and fought through it like 
so many people, don’t you think it 
would have been better for us? 
Neither me nor I would have 
minded what gossips said, or listen- 
ed to a pack’ of stories when we 
were five-and-twenty. I think I 
was better then than I am now,” 
said the Reetor’s wife. Though she 
filled that elevated position, she 
was only @ woman, subject to out- 
breaks of sudden passion, and lia- 
ble to tears like the rest. Mr. Mor- 
gan looked very blank at her as 
she sat there crying, sobbing with 
the force of a sentiment which 
was probably untranslatable to the 
surprised, middle-aged man. He 
thought it must be her nerves 
which were ‘in fault somehow, and, 
though much startled, did not in- 

uire farther into it, having a secret 
feeling in his heart that the less 
that was said the better on that 
subject. So he did what his gooa 
angel suggested to him, kissed his 
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wife, and said he was well.aware Mrs. Morgan broke off with a sparkle 
what heavy calls he had. made ppon in her eye, which showed that she 
her patience, and soothed her the had neither exhausted the subject, 
best way that occurred to him. nor was ashamed of herself; and 
“But you were very hard upon the Rector wisely retired from the 
poor Leeson, my dear,’ said the controversy. He went to bed, and 
Rector, with his puzzled look, slept, good man, and dreamt that 
when she had régained her com- Sir Charles Grandison had come to 
posure. Perhaps she was disap- be his curate in place of Mr. Leeson; 
pointed that she had not been able and when he woke, concluded quietly . 
to convey her real meaning to her that Mrs. Morgan had “ experienced a 
husband’s matter-of-fact bosém; at little attack on the nerves,” as he ex- 
all. events, Mrs. Morgan recovered plained afterwards to Dr. Marjori- 
herself immediately, and flashed banks. Her compunetions, her long. 
forth with all the lively freshness ings after the lost life which they 
of a temper in its first youth. might have lived together, her wist- 
“He deserved a great deal more ful womanish sense of the impov- 
than I said to him,” said the erished existence, deprived of s0 
Rector’s wife: “It might be an many experiences, on which they 
advantage to take the furniture, as had entered in the dry maturity of 
it was: all new, though it is a per- their middle age, remained for ever 
petual vexation to me, and worries @ mystery to her faithfal husband, 
me out of my life; but there was He was very fond of her, and had 
no need to take the curate, that I a high respect. for her character; 
can see. What right has he tocome but if she had spoken Sanscrit, he 
day after day at your dinner-hour? could not have had less understand- 
he knows we dine at six as well as ing of the meaning her words were 
we do ourselves; and I do believe intended to convey. 
he knows what we have for din- | Notwithstanding, a vague ides 
ner,” exclaimed the incensed mis- that his wife was disppsed to side 
tress of the house; “for he always with Mr. Wentworth had penetrated 
makes his appearance when we the brain of the Rector, and was 
have anything he likes. I hope not without its results. He told 
I know my duty, and can put up her next morning, in his curt way, 
with what cannot be mended,” con- that he thought it would be best to 
tinued Mrs. Morgan, with a sigh, wait a little before taking any steps 
and a mental reference to the car- in the Wharfside business, “If all 
pet in the drawing-room; “but there I hear is true, we may have to pro- 
are some things really that would ceed in a different way against the 
disturb the temper of an angel. unhappy young man,” said Mr. Mor- 
I don’t know anybody that could gan, solemnly; and he took care to 
endure the sight of a man always ascertain that Mr. Leeson had an 
coming unasked to dinner;—and he invitation somewhere else to din- 
to speak of Mr. Wentworth, who, if ner, which was doing the duty of 
he were the greatest sinner in the a tender husband, as everybody 
world, is always a gentleman!” will allow. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“T want to know what, all this not all, nor nearly all—they say 
means about young Wentworth.” he meets that little Rosa at Elswor- 
said Mr. Wodehouse. . “He's gone -thy’s every night, and walks home 
off, it appears, in| a hurry, nobody with her, and all that sort of thing. 
knows where. Well,' so they say. I tell you {I don’t know—that’s 
To his brother's, is it? J couldn’t what people say. You ought to 
know that; but look here—that’s understand all the rights of it, you 
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two girls. I confess I thought it 
was Lucy he was after, for my 
part—and a very bad match, too, 


and one I should never haye given 
my consent to. And then there is 
another fine talk about some fellow 
he’s got at his house, . What’s the 
matter, Molly ?—she locks as if she 
were going to faint,” 

“Oh no,” said Miss Wodehouse, 
faintly; “and I, don’t. believe a 
word about Rosa Elgworthy,”. she 
said, with sudden. impetaosity, a 
minute after, “I am sure Mr. 
Wentworth could vindicate him- 
self whenever he likes. I daresay 
the one story is just as true as the 
other; but then,” said the. gentle 
elder sister, turning .with anxious 
looks towards Lucy, “ he is, proud, 
as is natural; and I shouldn’t think 


he would enter into explanations if ped 


he thought people did not trust him 
without them.” 

“ That is all stuff,” said Mr. Wode- 
house; “ why should people. trust 
him? I don’t understand trusting 
aman in all sorts of equivocal cir- 
cumstances, because he’s, got dark 
eyes, &c., and a handsome face— 
which seems your code of morality’; 
but I thought he was after Lucy— 
that was my belief—and I want to 
know if it’s all off.” 

“Tt never was on, papa,” said 
Lucy, in her clearest voice.’ “I 
have been a great deal in the dis+ 
trict, you know, and Mr, Wentworth 
and I could not help meeting each 
other ; that is all abont it; but peo- 
ple must always have something to 
talk about in: Carlingford. I hope 
you don’t think I. and Rosa. Els- 
worthy could go together,” she 
went on, turning round to him with 
asmile, “I don’t think that would 
be much of a compliment;” and, 
saying this, Lucy went to get her 
work out of its usual corner, and sat 
down opposite to her father, with 
& wonderfully composed face. She 
was so composed, indeed, that any 
interested beholder might have been 
justified in thinking that the work 
suffered in consequence, for it seem- 
ed to take nearly all Lucy’s strength 
and leisure to keep up that look. 
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“Oh!” said Mr, | Wodehouse, 
“ that’s how it was? Thgn I won- 
Pupp, 
I dont 
like that sort of behaviour. Don’t 
you go.into the district any more and 
meet him—that’s all vig to say.” 

“ Because of Rosa worthy ?” 
said Lucy, with a little smile, which 
did not flicker naturally, but was 
apt to get fixed: at the corners of her 
pretty mouth, ‘That would never 
do, papa. Mr. Wentworth’s private 
concerns are nothing to us; but, you 
know, there is a great work going 
on in.the district, and that can’t be 
interfered with,” said the young 
Sister of Mercy, looking up at. him 
with a decision which Mr. Wode- 
house was, aware he could make no 
stand against, And wheu she sto; 
ing, Lucy did a little wor 
which was for the district too. 
this time she was admitting to her- 
self that she had been much startled 
by this news about Rosa Elsworthy, 
-much startled. To be sure, it 
was not like Mr. Wentworth, and 
very likely it would impair his in- 
fluence; and it was natural that 
any friend taking an interest in him 
and the district, should be taken a 
ima oon by ~— Pai psa av 
in cy sata little more upright 
ie aa and was conscious that 
when she smiled, as she had just 
done, the smile did not glide off 
again in.a natural way, but settled 
down into the lines of her face with 
a kind of spasmodic tenacity. She 
could doa great deal in the way of 
self-control, but she could not quite 
command these refractory muscles. 
Mr. Wodehouse, who was not par- 
ticularly penetrating, could . not 
quite make her out; he saw there 
was something a little different from 
her ordinary look about his favour- 
ite child, but he had not insight 
enough to enable him to compreliend 
what it was, 

“ And, about this man who is 
staying. at, Mrs.. Hadwin’s?” said 
the perplexed ehurchwarden; “does 
any one know who the fellow is? 
I don't understand how Wentworth 
has got into all this hot water in a 
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moment. ‘Here’s the Rector in a 
state of fWry,—and his atints,—and 
now here’s'this little bit of séandal to 
crown all ;—and who is this fellow in 
his house?” 

“Tt must be somebody he has 
taken in out of charity,” said Miss 
Wodehouse, with tears in her eyes ; 
“JT am sure it is somebody whom 
he has opened his doors to out of 
Christian charity atid the goodness 
of his heart. I don’t understand 
how yon can all desert him at’ the 
first word. All the years he has 
been here, you know there never 
was a whisper against him; and is 
it in reason to think ‘he ‘would go so 
far wrong all in a moment?” cried 
the faithfal advocate of the Perpe- 
tual Onrate. ‘Her words were ad- 
dressed to Mr. Wodehouse, but her 
eyes sought Lucy, who was sitting 
very upright doing her work, without 
any leisure to look round. Lucy had 
quite enough to occtpy her within 
* herself at that emergency, and the 
tearful appeal of her elder sister had 
no effect upon her. As for Mr. 
Wodehouse, he was more and more 
erry haw to interpret these tears 
n his daughter's eyes, 

“T don’t make it ont at all,” 
said the perplexed father, getting 
up to leave the room, “i hope 

ow weren't’ in love with him, 

olly ? you ought to have ‘too much 
sense for that. A pretty mess: he’ll 
find when he comes home ; but he 
must get out of it the best way he 
can, for J can’t help him, at ‘least. 
I don’t mean to have him asked 
here any moré—you understand, 
Lucy,” he said, turning round at 
the’ door, with an emphatic creak of 
his boots. But Lucy had no mind to 
be seduced into any stich corifession 
of weakness. 

“You are always having every- 
body in Oarlingford to dinner,”’ said 
the young hotisekeeper, “and all 
the clergymen, eyen that Mr. Lee- 
son; and I don’t see why you should 
except Mr. Wentworth, papa; he has 
Jone nothing wicked, so far as we 
know. I daresay he ‘won't want to 
bring Rosa Elsworthy ‘with him ; 
and why shouldn’t he ‘be asked 
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here?” said ' Lucy, looking full in 
his’ face with her bright eyes. Mr. 
Wodeliousé: was entirely discom- 
fited, and did’ not’ know what to 
say. “I wonder if you know what 

ou mean ‘yourselves, you women,” 

e mut ; and then, with @ shrog 
of his shoulders, and a hasty “settle 
it as you please,” the churchwarden’s 
boots creaked hastily ont of the room, 
émd ont of the house. 

After this a dead silence fell up- 
on the drawing-room, and its two 
occupants. They did not burst 
forth into mutual comment upon 
this last piece of Oarlingford news, 
as they would have done under any 
other circumstances; on the con- 
trary, they bent over their ‘several 
occupations with quite an unusual 
devotion, tiot exchanging so much 
as @ look. Lucy, over her needle- 
work, was ‘the steadiest of the 
two; she was still at the same point 
in her thoughts, owning to her- 
self that she was startled, and in- 
deed shocked, by what she had 
heard—that it was a great pity for 
Mr. Wentworth; perhaps that’ it 
was not quite what might have 
been expected ‘of him,—and then 
she checked herself, and went back 
again to her original acknowledg- 
ment. To tell the truth, though she 
assured herself that she had nothing 
to do with it, a strange sense’ of 
having just passed through an un- 
expected illness, lay underneath 
Lucy’s composure. It was none of 
her business, to be sure, but she 
could not help feeling as if she had 
just had a fever, or some other sud- 
den unlooked-for attack, and that no- 
body knew of it, and that she must 
get well as she best could, without 
any help from without. 

Tt was quite half an hour before 
Miss Wodehousé got up from the 
knitting which she had spoiled ‘ut- 
terly, trying to take up the dropped 
stitches with her trembling fingers, 
and dropping thers by every effort 
she made, The' poor lady went 
wistfully about the room, wander- 
ing from cortier to corer, as if in 
search of something; at last’ she 
took cotrage to speak, when she 
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found herself behind her young sister, 
“ Dear, I.am sure it is not true,” said 
Miss. Wodehouse suddenly, with a 
little sob; and then she camé. close 
to Lucy's chair, and pnt her band 
timidly upon her sister's , shoulder. 
“Think how many good things you 
two have done together, dear; 
is it likely you are to be parted like 
this?” said the injadicious comforter, 
It felt rather like another, attack of 
fever to Lucy, as unexpected as. the 
last. 


“Don’t speak so, please,” said 
the poor girl, with a momentary 
shiver. “It is about Mr, Went- 
worth you mean?” she went on 
after a little without turning her 
head. “I—am sorry, of course. I 
am afraid it will do him—harm,” 
and then she made a pause and 
stumbled over her sewing with fin- 
gers which felt feeble and powerless 
to the very tips—all on account. of 
this fever she had had. “But I 
don’t know any reason why you and 
I should discuss it, Mary,” she said, 
getting up in her turn, not quite sure 
whether she could stand at this early 
period of her convalescence, but re- 
solyed to try. ‘“ We are both Mr, 
Wentworth’s friends—and we need 
not say any harm of him. I have to 
get something out of the store-room 
for to-night.” 

“ Bat, Lucy,” said the tender, 
trembling sister, who did not know 
how to be wise and silent, “J trust 
him, and you don't. Oh, my dear, 
it will break my. heart. know 
some part of it is not true. I know 
one thing in which he is quite— 
quite innocent. Oh, Lucy, my 
darling, if you distrust him it will 
be returning evil for good!” cried 
poor Miss Wodehonse, with tears. 
As for Lucy she did, not quite know 
what her sister said, She only felt 
that it was cruel to. stop her, and 
look at her, and talk to her, and 
there woke up in her mind a fierce 
sudden spark of resistance, to the 
intolerable. 

“Why do you hold me? I ma 
have been ill, but.1 can stand well 
enough by myself,” cried Lucy, to 
her sister's utter bewilderment, 


“ That is, I—I mean, I. have other 


thi to attend to,” she cons 
breaking. into a few. hot tears 


mortification, over this self-betray- 
al; and so went awa inje sirengy 
glow and tremble sud pas- 
sion, such as had never been seen 


and before in that quiet house. , She 


went direct to the store-room, as she 
had said, and got out what was 
wanted; and only. after that,.was 
done permitted herself to go up to 
her own room, and turn the key in 
her door, Thongh she was a Sister 
of Mercy, and much beloved in 
Prickett's Lane, she was. still. but 
one of Eve's poor petulant. women- 
children, and had it in her to fly at 
an intruder on her suffering, like 
any other wounded creature. But 
she did not make any wild demon- 
stration.of her pain, even when shut 
up thus inher fortress. She sat 
down on the sofa, in a, kind of, dull 
heaviness, looking into vacancy. 
She was not positively thinking of 
Mr. Wentworth, or of any one thi 
in particular, She was only con- 
scious of a terrible difference some- 
how in everything about her—in 
the air which choked her breath- 
ing, and the light which. blinded 
her eyes. When she, came to her- 
self a little, she said over and over, 
half-aloud, that everything was just 
the same as it had always been, and 
that to her at least nothing had 
happened; but that. decl 
though made with vehemence,, di 
not alter matters. The world. alto- 
ther had sustained a change... The 
ight that was in, it was darkened, 
and the heart stilled... All at. once, 
instead of a sweet spontaneous ca- 
reer, providing for its own. wants day 
by day, life came to look like some- 
thing which required such an amount 
of courage and patience and endar- 
ance as Lucy had not at band to sup- 
her in the way; and her heart 
iled her at. the moment when she 
found this ont. 
Notwithstanding, the people who 
dined at. Mr. Wodehouse’s that 
night, thonght it a very agreeable 
little party, and more. than, one re- 
the remark, so, familiar to 
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most persons in society in Oarling- 
ford -— that Wodehouse’s parties 
were the pleasantest going, though 
he himself was hum-drum enough. 
Two or three of the people present 
had heard the gossip about Mr. 
Wentworth, and discussed it, as was 
natoral, taking different views of 
the subject; and poor Miss Wode- 
house took up his defence so 
warmly and with such tearful 
vehemence, that there were smiles 
to be seen On several faces. As for 
Lucy, she made only a very simple 
remark on the subject. She said: 
“Mr. Wentworth is a great friend 
of ours, and I think I would rather 
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not hear any gossip about him.” Of 
course there were one or two keen 
obseryers who put a subtle mean- 
ing to this, and knew what was 
signified by her looks and her ways 
all the evening; but, most likely, 
they were altogether mistaken in 
their suppositions, for nobody could 
possibly watch her so_ closely 
as did Miss Wodehouse, who knew 
no more than the man in the moon, 
at the close of the evening, whe- 
ther her young sister was ve 
wretched or totally indifferent. The 
truth was certainly not to be disco- 
Lei for that night at least, in Lucy’s 
ooks, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The next afternoon there were 
signs of a considerable commotion 
in Mr. Elsworthy’s shop. Rosa had 
disappeared altogether, and Mrs, 
Elsworthy, with an ominous red- 
ness on her cheeks, had taken the 
place generally held by that more 
agreeable little figure. All the symp- 
toms of having been engaged in an 
affray from which ‘she had retired 
not altogether victorions were in 
Mrs. Elsworthy’s face, and the er- 
rand-boys vanished from her neigh- 
bourhood with inconceivable rapi- 
dity, and found out little parcels 
to deliver which would have eluded 
their most anxious search in other 
circumstances. Mr. Elsworthy him- 
self occupied his usval place in the 
foreground, without the usual marks 
of universal content and satisfaction 
with all his surroundings which gen- 
erally distinguished him. An in- 
describable appearance of having 
been recently snubbed hung about 
the excellent man, and his glances 
towards the back-shop, and the 
glances directed from the back-shop 
to him, told with sufficient signifi- 
cance’ the’ quarter from which his 
humiliation had proceeded. It had 
done him good, as such painful dis- 
cipline generally does; for he was 
clearing out some drawers in which 
sundry quires of paper had broken 
loose and run into confusion, with 


the air of a man who ought to have 
done it weeks ago. As for the part- 
ner of his bosom, she was standing 
in the obscure distance behind the 
counter knitting a blue stocking, 
which was evidently intended for 
no foot but his. There was a chair 
close by, but Mrs. Elsworthy dis- 
dained to sit down. She s with 
her knitting, in conscious power, now 
and then suffering a confession of her 
faith to escape her. “ There's nothing 
as doesn’t go contrary in this world,” 
said the discontented wife, “when 
a man’s a fool.” It was hard upon 
Mr. Elsworthy that his ears were 
sharp, and that he knew exactly what 
this agreeable murmur was. But he 
was wise in his generation, and made 
no reply. 

Things were in this condition 
when, of all persons in Carlingford, 
it occurred to Miss Leonora Went- 
worth to enter Mr. Elsworthy’s shop. 
Not that she was alone, or bent 
upon any errand of inquiry; for 
Miss Leonora seldom moved about 
unattended by her sisters, whom 
she felt it her duty to take ont for 
exercise; and, wonderfully enough, 
she had not found out yet what 
was the source of Miss Dora’s mys- 
teries and depression, having been 
still occupied meantime by her own 
“ creat work” in her London dis- 
trict, and the affair of the gin- 
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alace, which was still undecided, 
Bhe had been talking a great deal 
about this gin-palace for the last 
twenty-four hours; and to hear 
Miss Leonora, you might have sup- 

that all the powers of heaven 
must fail and be diseomfited before 
this potent instrument of evil, and 
that, after all, Bibles and mission- 
aries were much less effective than 
the stoppage of the licence, upon 
which all her agents were bent. At 
all events, such an object of interest 
had swept ont from her’ thoughts 
the vagie figure of her nephew 
Frank, and Aunt Dora’s mysterious 
anxieties on his account. When the 
three ladies approached Elsworthy’s, 
the first thing that attracted their 
attention was Rosa, the little Résa 
who had been banished from the 
shop, and whom Mrs. © Elsworthy 
believed to be expiating her sins ina 
back room, in tears and darkness; 
instead of which the little ‘girl was 
looking out of her favourite win- 
dow, and amusing hegelf much 
with all that was going on in Grange 
Lane. Though she was flattered by 
the scolding she had received, Rosa 
only looked prettier than usual with 
her flushed cheeks; and so many 
things had been put into her non- 
sensical little head during the last 
two days, especially by her aunt’s 
denunciations, that her sense of 
self-importance ‘was very much 
heightened in ‘consequence. She 
looked at ‘the Miss Wentworths 
with a throb of mingled pride and 
alarm, wondering whether ‘perhaps 
she might know more of them some 
day, if Mr. Wentworth was really 
fond of her, as people said—which 
thought gave Rosa a wonderful sen- 
sation of awe and delighted vanity. 
Meanwhile the three Miss Went- 
worths looked at her ‘with very di- 
verse feelings “I must speak to 
these people about that little girl, 
if nobody else has sense enough to 
do it,” said Miss ‘Leonora ; “she is 
evidently going wrong as fast as 
she can, the little fools” and the 
iron-grey sister went into Mr. Els- 
wortly’s in this’ perfectly composed 
and habitual frame of mind, with 


her head fall of the application 
which was to be made to the li- 
censing magistrates to-day, in the 
parish of St. Michael, and total! 
unaware that anybody belonging to 
herself could ever be connected with 
the incautious little coquette at the 
window. Miss Dora’s feelings were 
very different. It was mo¢h against 
her will that she was going at all 
into this obnoxious shop, and the 
eyes which she hastily uplifted to 
the window and withdr again 
with lively disgust and dislike, were 
both angry and tearful: “Little 
forward shaméless thing,” Miss 
Dora said to herself, with a little 
toss of her head. As for Miss Went- 
worth, it was not her ctistom to say 
anything—but she, too, looked up, 
and saw the pretty face at the win-' 
dow, and secretly concluded that 
it might all be quite trué, and that 
she had kriown a young man make 
a fool of hiniself before now for 
such another, So they all went in, 
unwitting that they came at the 
en@ of a domestic hurricane, ‘ and 
that the waters were still in a state 
of disturbance. Miss Wentworth 
took the only chair, as was natural, 
and sat down sweetly to wait for 
Leonora, and Miss Dora lingered 
behind while her sister made her 
purchases. Miss Leonora wanted 
some books— 

“ And I came here,” she said, 
with engaging candour, “ because I 
see no other shop in this part of the 
town except’ Masters’s, which, | of 
course, I would not enter. It is 
easy enough to do without books, 
bat T can’t afford to compromise 
muy. brinciples, Mr. Elsworthy ;” to 

ch Mr, Elsworthy bad replied, 
“No, ma’am, of course not—such a 
thing ain’t to be expected ;” with 
one eye upon his customer, and one 
upon his belligerent: wife. 

“ And if, by the by, you will aa 
mit me to speak about what does 
not concern me,” said Miss Leonora 
cheerfully, “I think you should 
look’ after that little girl of yours 
more carefully ;—recollect I don’t 
mean any offence; ‘but’ she’s véry 
pretty, you know, and ‘very young, 
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and vain, as a matter of course. £ 
saw her the other: evening going 
down Grange Lane, a. great deal too 
late for such a creature to. be out ; 
and. though I dou’t doubt you are 
very particular where she goes——” 

It was at this conjuncture that 
Mrs, Elsworthy, who could not keep 
silence any longer, broke in ardently, 
with all her knitting needles in front 
of her, disposed like a kind of porcu- 
pine mail— 

“I’m well known. in. Carlingford 
—better known, than most,” said 
Mrs, Elsworthy with a sob; “such 
a thing as not being particular was 
never named to me,: I strive and I 
toil from mornisg to night, as all 
things should be respectable and 
kep’ in good order; but what's the 
good? MHere’s, my heart broken, 
that’s all; and Elsworthy: standing 
gaping like a gaby as he is. There 
ain’t nothing as don’t go, contrairy, 
when folks is tied to a set of fools,” 
cried the indignant matron. “ As for 
pretty, I don’t know nothing about 
it; I’ve got too much to do mind- 
ing my own business. Them as has 
nothing to think of but stand in 
the shop and twiddle their thumbs, 
ought to look to that; but, ma’am, 
if you'll believe me, it ain’t no fault 
of mine, It ain’t my will to throw 
her in any young gentleman’s way ; 
not to say a clergyman as we're 
bound to respect. . Whatever you 
does, ladies,—and I shouldn’t wonder 
at your taking away your custom, 
nor nothing else as was a punish- 
ment—don’t blame me!” 

“Bat you forget, Mrs. Elsworthy, 
that we haye nothing to do with it, 
—nothing at all; my nephew knows 
very well what he is about,” said 
Miss Dora in injudicious haste, “ Mr. 
Wentworth is not at all likely to 
forget. himself,” continued. that poor 
lady, getting confused as her sister 
turned round nd) stared at. her. 
“ Of course it, was all out of kind- 
ness;—I—I know Frank did not 
mean anything,” cried the unfor- 
tunate aunt, . Leonora’s look, as she 
turned ronnd and fixed her eyes upon 
her, took away what little breath 
Miss Dora had. 
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“Mr, Wentworth?” asked Miss 
Leonora; “I. should be glad to 


know if anybody would inform. me 
what Mr. Wentworth can possibly 
have to do with itt I daresay you 
misunderstood me; I said you were 
to look after that little girl—your 
niece, or whatever she is; I did not 
say anything about Mr, Wentworth,” 
said the strong-minded sister, look- 
ing round upon them all. For the 
moment she forgot all about the 
licence, and turned upon Mr. Els- 
worthy with an emphasis , which 
almost drove that troublgd citizen 
to his knees, . 

“That was how I understood it,” 
said the clerk of St. Roque’s humbly ; 
“there wasn’t nothing said about 
Mr. Wentworth—nor there couldn’t 
be as I know of, but what was in 
his favour, for there ain’t many 
young men like our clergyman left 
in the Chureh.. It aint because 
I'm speaking to respected ladies as 
is his relations; folks may talk,” 
said Mr. Elsworthy with a slight 
faltering, “ but I never see his equal; 
and as for an act of kindness to an 
orphan child——” 

“The orphan child is neither here 
nor there,” said his angry wife, who 
had taken up her post by his side; 
“a dozen fathers and mothers 
couldn’t have done better by her 
than we've done; and to go and 
lay out her snares for them as is so 
far above her, if you'll believe me, 
ma’am, it’s nigh broke my heart. 
She’s neither flesh nor blood o 
mine,” cried the aggrieved woman ; 
“there would have been a different 
tale to tell if she had belonged to 
me. I'd have — murdered her, 
ma’am, though it ain’t proper to say 
so, afore we'd have gone and raised 
a talk like this; it ain’t my blame, 
if it was my dying word,” cried 
Mrs. Elsworthy, relapsing into angry 
tears; “I’m one as has always 
shown her a good example, and 
never gone flirting about, nor cast 
my eyes to one side or another for 
the best man as ever walked; and 
to think as a respectable famil 
should be brought to shame throug, 
her doings, and a gentleman as is & 
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clergyman got himself talked about— 
it’s gone nigh to kill me, that’s what 
it’s done,” sobbed the vrtuous ma- 
tron; “ and I don’t see as nobody 


cares. 

Miss Leonora had been woke up 
suddenly out of her abstract occu- 
pations; she penetrated to the heart 
of the matter while all this talk was 


going on. She transfixed her sister i 


Dora, who seemed much inclined to 
ory like Mrs. Elsworthy, with a look 
which overwhelmed that trembling 
woman ; then she addressed herself 
with great suavity to the matter'in 
hand. 

“JT suppose this poor little fool- 
ish child has been getting herself 
talked about,’ said Miss nora. 
“Tt’s a pity, to be sure, but I dare 
say it’s not so bad as you ‘think. 
As for ‘her laying snares for people 
above her, I wouldn’t be afraid of 
that. Poor little thing! It’s not 
30 easy as you think laying snares. 
Perhaps it’s the new minister at 
Salem Chapel who has been pay- 
ing attention to her? I wonld not 
take any notice of it if: I were you. 
Don’t let her loll about at the win- 
dow as she’s doing, and don’t let 
her go out so late, and give her 
plenty of work to do. My maid 
wants some one to help in her 
needlework. Perhaps this child 
would do, Cecilia?” . said Miss 
Leonora. “ As for her snares, poor 
thing, I don’t feel mach afraid -of 
them, I daresay if Mr. Wentworth 


had Sanday classes for the young gentle 


people as I wished him to have, 
and took pains to give them proper 
instraction, ‘such things would not 
happen. If you send her to my 
maid, I flatter myself she will soon 
come to her senses. Good morn 
ing; and you will please to send me 
the books—there are some others I 
want you to get for me next week,” 
said Mr. Elsworthy’s patroness.. “I 
will follow you, Dora, please,” and 
Miss Leonora swept ber sisters out 
before her, and went upon her way 
with indescribable grandear. Even 
little Rosa felt the change, where 
she sat at the window looking out. 
The little vain creatare no longer 








felt it possible to believe, as she 
looked after them, that she ever 
could be anything to the Miss 
Wentworths except a little girl in 
a shop. It shook her confidence 
in what people said ;'and it was as 
well for her that she withdrew from 
the window at that conjuncture, 


this new subject. She saw them 
safely home to \ their own apart- 
ments, and went out sgain without 
explaining her movements. When 
she was gone, Miss Wentworth lis- 
tened to Miss Dora’s doubts and 
tears with her usual patience, but 
did not go into the matter nizch. 
“It doesn’t matter whether: it’ is 
your fault or not,” said Aunt Ce 
cilia; with a amount of words 
than usual, and a sharpness very 
uncommon with her; “ but I dare- 
say Leonora will set it all right.” 
After all, the confidence which the 
elder sister had in Leonora was 
justified: She did not entirely 
agree with her about the “ great, 
work,” ior was disposed to connect 
the nondicensing of the gin-palace 
in any way with the faithfulness of 
God: bat she comprehended in her 
heart that there were other 
matters of which Leonora was cap- 
able. As for Miss Dora; she went 
to the: summerhouse ‘at last, and 
seating herself: at the window, cried 
under her breath till she bad a very 
bad headache, —- a of no = 
for'any purpose under heaven. C) 
thougitt nothing. less . than that 
Leonora had: gone abroad to de- 
nounce.jpoor Frank, and’ tell’ ev 

body how wicked he was; and 

was 80 sure her poor dear boy did 
not mean anything! She sat with 
her head growing heavier and 
heavier, watching for her sister's 
retarp, and calculating within hér- 
self how mapy places Leonora must 
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have called at, and how utterly gone 
by this. time must’ be the character 
of the Perpetual Qurate. At last, in 
utter despair, with her thin. curls 
all limp about ‘her- puor cheeks, 
Miss Dora ‘bad; to .go. to bed’ and 
have the room darkened, and swal- 
low cups: of green tea. and other 
nauseous compounds, at the will 
and: pleasure of her maid, who was 
learned in headache... The poor 
lady sobbed herself to sleep after a 
time, and saw, im a hideous dream; 
her sister Leonora marching from 
house to house of poor Frank’s 
friends, and closing door after door 
with all sorts of clang and dash 
upon the returning prodigal. “ Bat 
oh, it} was not my fault—oh, my 
dear, she found it. out herself. You 
do not think Iwas: to blame?” 
sobbed poor aunt Dora in her 
troubled slumber; and her headache 
did not get any better notwithstand- 
ing the green tea. 

Miss: Dora's visions: were partly 
realised, for it was quite true that 
her irongrey sister was making a 
round of calls upon Frank’s friends. 
Miss Leonora Wentworth : went out 
in great state that day. She had 
her handsomest dress on, and the 
bonnet which her maid had calcu- 
lated upon as her own property, 
because it was much too. nice for 
Miss Leonora. In: this: imposing 
attire she went to see Mrs. Hadwin, 
and was very gracious to that un- 
suspecting ‘woman, and learned a 
few things of which: she had not 
the least. -coneéption eviously, 
Then she went: to the Miss Wode- 
houses, and made the elder sister 
there mighty uncomfortable by her 
keen looks and questions; and what 
Miss Leonora. did after that was 
not distinctly known te any. one. 
She got into Prickett’s Lane; some- 
how,: and stambled, upon No. 10, 
much to the surprise of the: in- 
habitants ; and before she returned 
home she had given | Mrs.» Mergan 
her advice about the» Virginian 
creeper which was intended to con- 
ceal the continual passage of the 
cailway trains, “ But I would not 
I would 


aust’ to trellis - work, 
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build up the wall.a few feet higher, 
and then you will have some satis- 
faction in your work,” said Miss 
Leonora, and left the Rector’s wife 
to consider the matter in rather an 
agreeable state of mind, for that 
had been Mrs, Morgan’s opinion all 
along. After | this. last visit the 
active aunt returned home, go- 
ing leisurely along George Street, 
and down Grange Lane, with me- 
ditative steps. Miss Leonora, of 
course, would not for kingdoms 
have confessed that any new light 
had come into her mind, or that 
some very ordinary people in Oar- 
lingford, no one of whom she could 
have confidently affirmed to bea 
converted person, had left a certain 
vivid and novel impression upon 
her thonghts. “She went along 
much more slowly than usual,in 
this new fmood of reflectiveness. 
She was not thinking of the licen- 
sing magistrates of St. Michael’s, 
nor the beautiful faith of the col- 
porteur. Other ideas. filled her 
mind at the moment. Whether 
perhaps, after all, a man who did 
his duty by rich and poor, and 
could encounter all things for love 
and duty’s sake, was not about the 
best man for a parish priest, even 
though he did have choristers in 
white surplices, and lilies on the 
Easter altar? Whether it might 
not be a comfort to know that in 
the pretty parsonage at Skelmers- 
dale, there was some one ready to 
start at a moment's notice for the 
help of a friend or the succour of a 
soul—brother to Charley who won 
the Oross for valour, and not un- 
worthy of the race? Some strange 
moisture came into the corners of 
Miss Leonora’s. eyes. There was 
Gerald too, whom. the Perpetual 
Ourate had declared to be the best 
man he ever knew; and the Evan- 
gelical woman, with all her pre- 
judices, could not in her heart deny 
it. Various other thoughts of a 
similar description, but too shadowy 
to bear expression, came in. spite. 
of herself through Miss Leonora’s 
mind. “We know that God hear- 
eth not sinners; bué if any man 
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be a worshipper of God and doeth 
His will, him he heareth;” and 
it occurred to her vaguely, for the 
first time, that she was harder 
to please than her Master. Not 
that such an idea could get posses- 
sion of a mind so well fortified, at 
the first assault; bat it was ‘strange 
how often the thought came” back 
to her that the man who had thril- 
led through all those people abont 
Prickett’s Lane a kind of vague 
sense that they were Christians, 
and not hopeless wretches, for- 
gotten of God; and who had taken 
in the mysterious lodger at Mrs. 
Hadwin’s, bearing the penalty of 
suspicion without complaint, would 
be true at his post wherever he 
might be, and was a priest of God's 
appointing. Such were the strangely 
novel ideas which went flashing 
through Miss Leonora’s mind as 
she went home to dinner, ejectin 

summarily the new gin-palace a 
her favourite colporteur. If any- 
body had stated them in views 
she would have indignantly scouted 
such latitudinarian stuff; but they 
kept flickering in the strangest fluc- 
tuations, coming and going, bring- 
ing in native Wentworth prejudices 
and natural affections to overcome 
all other prepossessions, in the most 
inveterate, unexplainable way. For 
it will be apparent that Miss Leo- 
nora, being a woman of sense, ut- 
terly scorned the Rosa Elsworthy 
hypothesis, and comprehended 
nearly how it happened as it was 





possible for any one unaware of the 
facts to do. 

Such were the good and bad an- 
gels who fought over the Ourate’s 
fate while he was away. He might 
have been anxious if he had known 
anything about them, or had been 
capable of imagining any such 
clonds ‘as those which overshadow- 
ed his good name in the lively 
imagination of Oarlingford. But 
Rosa Elsworthy never could have 
occurred to the unconscious young 
man as & — danger, any more 
than the relenting in the heart of 
his aunt Leonora could have dawn- 
ed upon him as a possible happi- 
ness, To tell the truth, he had left 
home, so far as he himself was con- 
cerned, in rather a happy state of 
mind than otherwise, with healthful 
impulses of opposition to the Rector, 
and confidence in the sympathy of 
Lucy. To hear that Lucy had given 
=n up, and that Miss a = 

rs, Morgan were the only people 
who believed in him, vant love 
gone pretty far at this moment 
to make an end of the Perpetual 
Ourate. But fortunately he knew 
nothing about it; and while Lucy 
held her head high with pain, and 
walked over the burning coals a con- 
scious martyr, and Miss Dora sobbed 
herself asleep in her darkened room, 
all on his account, there was plenty 
of trouble, perplexity, and distress 
in Wentworth Rectory to occupy to 
the fall all'the thoughts and powers 
of the Ourate of St. Roque’s, 
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From England’s gilded halls of state 
I crossed the Western Minster’s gate, 
And, ’mid the tombs of England’s dead, 
I heard the Holy Scriptures read. 






IL. 
The walls around and pillared piers 

Had stood wellnigh eight hundred years ; 
The words the priest gave forth had stood 
Since Christ, and since before the Flood. 






mt 
A thousand hearts around partook 

The comfort of the Holy Book ; 

Ten thousand suppliant hands were spread 
In lifted stone above my head. 






Iv. 
In dust decayed the hands are gone 

That fed and set the builders on; 

In heedless’dust the fingers lie < 
That hewed and heaved the stones on high ; 


v. 

And back to earth and air resolved 
The brain that plannod and poised the vault := 
But undecayed, erect, and fair, 

To Heaven ascends the builded Prayer, 


v1. 
With majesty of strength and size, 
With glory of harmonious dyes, 
With holy airs of heavenward thought 
From floor to roof divinely fraught, 






















vil. 
Fall down, ye bars: enlarge my soul! 
To heart’s content take in the whole; 
And, spurning pride’s injurious thrall, 
With loyal love embrace them all! 






Vil. 
Yet hold not lightly home; nor yet 

The graves on Dunagore forget ; 

Nor grudge the stone-gilt stall to change 
For deal-board bench of Gorman’s Grange. 


Ix. 
The self-same Word bestows its cheer 
On simple creatures there as here ; 
And thence, as hence, poor souls do rise 
In social flight to common skies, 
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va 
For in the Presence vast and good, 
With humankind ia heavenly cere, 

ith hu 
We all are like: we all are’poor. 


And, sure, God's poor 8 never 
For service meet or seemly 2 


And for the Gospel’s joyfal 
A fitting place shall still be found; 


xm, 
Whether the pf solemn tones y 
Thrill through the dust of warriors’ bones, 
Or voices of the village choir 

From swallow-haunted eaves aspire ; 


want 


xa 

or, with healing on its 
The Word solicit ears of ki a . 
Or stir the souls, in moorland glen, 
Of kingless covenanited men. 


xIv. 


Enongh for Thee, ind t | 
The willing ear to hear Thy word; 
And, time and place to match, the tale 
For willing ears shall never 


Dosim, June 1868. 





THE PYRAMIDS—-WHO BUILT THEM !—AND .WHEN ? 


Many and grievous, beyond 
question, were the ills endured of 
mortal men before the invention of 
printing. Think of the months 
without Maea!, Think of ‘every 
author—happily there were not so 
many of them—having literally to 
biow his own trumpet. An. epic 
poet obliged to hawk about, his 
stately lay like a ballad-monger ; 
the tragic muse ever in search of a 
cart and a company; even the 
derous historian waiting at the 
of the Common Council for a chance 
of being heard on the deeds of his 
country | 

It was an age of voice as our Own’ 
is of paper, A gentleman who 
wished to publish in those days had 
to look well to his lungs and his. i 
larynx. Tt is not enotigh to possess’ 

VoL. XCIV. 2a 
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was the publication of the law by 
Ezra, 3.0. 444; and aiwery noble 
sight it must have been when the 
fourteen priests ascended :their. pnl- 
pit together—not a modern :preach- 
ing tub, but a good, spacious, open- 
air platform—and Seka to by 
turns, in the old Hebrew Janguage, 
while as many Levites, ina lower 
rank, interpreted sentence. by sen- 
tence in the vernacular (Ohaldee, 
“So they read in the book the law 
of God distinctly, and gave the 
sense, and caused them..to ,under- 
stand the reading” --(Nehemi 
viii, 8.) The re lasted . fert- 
night or three weeks,: day after 
day; inaugurating the custom which 
is still observed by all disciples of 
Tue Boox as a sacred rite, Would 
that we could always ‘add of. our 
Ohurch-readers that they give the 
sense, and cause us to understand 
the reading! 

It is not that Sacred publication 
— io we are now concerned 
with. In the preceding year, on 
the other side of he Seinen. 
ing sea, the Attic tribes held their 
feast--of, Panathenwa. Pericles was 
hurling his last thunders at Thucy- 
dides—not the historian, but an 
older man, the son of Milesias, and 
the last of the old nobles who ven- 
tured to oppose the magnificent de- 
mocrat. The future historian was 
there too—if Professor Dahilmann 
will allow us to believe the pleasant 
-story*—-and hearkening - greedily 
to what was: going on; :but ‘it was 
neither Pericles nor Thucydides that 
carried -off ithe ‘palm that day. A 
young gentleman+he was thought 
80. at Athens, though in his forty- 
fourth year, like our own young men 
of the Bar:and the Senate—bad rée- 
turned from his travels, and offered 
to read his observations for the 
amusement of ‘the company. It 


jah, Moses; 9 


was a bold offer to make to an 
Attie audience, forhe was a Dorian 
—a sort of ¥Yorkshirenan whom 
the ‘were fond of laugh- 
ing at asvbarbarians. The traveller, 
however, had learned to put his re- 
marks into Tonic, and he man- 
aged’ do) read them so well that he 
was voted ten talents on the spot, or 
pretty near the respectable sum of 
two thousand pounds. 

Nor was this all, for these same 
travels were honoured through all 
Greece with the: names of the Nine 

their ;author enjoys to 
this day the style.gnd title of “ Father 
of History.” 

The reader was Herodotus of Ha- 
licarnassus, and what he read com- 

rised the that had been heard 
fr Europe of the Pyramids of Ecypt. 
What China..is in our age Egypt 
was..in that;—the strangest, least 
comprehended, queerest country 
imaginable, with everything exactly 
contrary .to what it was everywhere 
else. “Amongst them the women 
attend markets, but the men stay 


vat home.and weave. Other nations 


in weaving throw the wool u 
wards, the Egyptians dowaw 
The men burdens on their 
heads, the women on their shonl- 
ders. In other countries, the priests 
of the gods wear long hair; in 
Egypt they have it‘shaved. With 
other men it is customary in mourn- 
ing to have their heads’ shorn}; ‘the 
Egyptians, on occasions of death, 
let their hair and beards grow. 
Other men -live apart from ‘beasts, 


but ‘the live ‘with them. 
They knead h with their feet, 
but mix clay with their hands. 


Other men fasten ‘the rings and 
sheets of their sails! outside, but 
the Egyptians inside.' The Greeks 
write ‘and cipher’ from left to’ right, 
bat the Egyptians from ‘right to 





* The Gottingen Professor has eertainly demolished Lucian’s a so often va 
’ hi 4 


Pept fa: oy. Thgsectl comm 


at the Olympic games, w 


ep baja . ‘This recitetiog is commonly assigned to reed 455 n.0., when the 


rian, being at most thirty-two years. old, could har 


travels, - By 


'y have completed his 


areellinus, the hographer of Thucydides, says nothing) about 


Olympia, and Thucydides have been.at A a: Re 
cored’ b tb 7 Chron Ol, B3)—took . oe ee ie ae 4 


the year beforé Her: 
at least, the first edition of lis historv. 


y¥ ter. 8 was 
tua removed to Taurium, and whet he must have finished, 
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left."* It was the western extremity 
of the old world’s civilisation, as 
China is still the eastern. The dif- 
ference was, that while ageliig 
ever came out of China but sil 
and tea, the Greeks believed all 
their arts and religions rites te have 
originated in Egypt... In this be- 
lief, every story which the priests 
could p off upon the credulous 
«outer barbarians,” was swallowed 
with ludicrons ayidity. Hérodotas 
was often imposed on like the rest; 
mach oftener, however, he tells the 
tale as it ‘was told to him, with the 
addition of some. such quiet remark 
as “Let every one judge for himself 
—to me, indeed, it seems impro- 
bable; but I am of opinion that, on 
some points, one man knows as 
much as another.” This simple phi- 
loeophy might still dispose of - nine- 
tenths of what we hear about An- 
cient Egypt. , 
Memphis was the city at which 
Herodotus stopped longest. It was 
the capital of .“ Menes,. the. first 
king,”—just as Rome was the city 
of Romalus, and London of King 
Lud. It held the temple of the 
fire-god Phthah (in whom the Greeks 
were told to recognise the original 
of their own Hephaistus), built, of 
course, by Menes in the beginning 
of time, and engiched with nume- 
rous porticoes by succeeding mo- 
narchs. It was a city fifteen miles 
in circumference, fortified. by the fa- 
mons “ White Wall,” behind which 
the Persians had. bunt jast before 
resisted ‘all the forces of insurgent 
Egypt, aided by the Athenians 
themselves. There was the gilded 
hall of the bull Apis, with its mag- 
nificent court, surrounded by colos- 
sal Pharaohs in place of _ pillars. 
There were the temples of Isis, and 
Osiris. the Lerd of Hades, and 
Serapis with the bull’s head, and 
the foreign Venus, thought to be 
Helen, who, in spite of Homer, 
never wasin Troy, but was kept in 
Egypt. by the divine king Protens, 
til. her husband, after . burning 
llium for nothing, came and carried 
her peaceably home to Sparta. 
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There, too, in. front of the tem- 
ple of Vulcan were the statnes of 
Sesostris and his wife, thirty cubits 
high, in  Preaeaee of which the 
priests would not allow Darius the 

reat king to set up his less worthy 

But highest, and biggest, 
and oldest of all, the rugER PrRa- 
mins stood on the low Libyan hills 
‘tat the edge of the desert, marking 
the western boundary of the ctf 
which stretched away five or 
Fiver by he bilge ta Babylon (ie 
river by the bridge to Babylon (thi 
Memphite “ Borongh”), and ram- 
bled on ‘Heliopolis, as London 
rambles. down to Sydenham. The 
whole plain was crowded with 
temples, gateways, and statues of 
gigantic proportions; and out in 

e streets, as if the mean  honsés 
were too little to hold them, in 
the face of their sun-god, millions 
of swart men and women ate and 
drank, and wotked and played, 


in startling opposition to all estab- 
lished us TP Geek civilisation. 
Through the midst of them, smil- 
ing saonsly on either hand like 
a god, as he was, flowed the largest 
River in the world, which—in simi- 
lar contradiction to the habits of 
every other river—persisted in ri 
ing during the dog-days, and di- 
minishing in winter. Of a practice 
so palpably unscientific, Herodotus 
could obtain no sort of explanation. 
Ventaring on a theory of his own— 
as travellers will when they are not 
likely to be found ont—he has got 
preciously laughed at by our phi 
sophers who know everything. An- 
other’ thing, and that the very thing 
he most of all wanted to know, 
was a deeper mystery Stille “Touch- 
ing the sources of the Nile”—(he 
complains) “it ‘was never my lot in 


all my intercourse with Egyptians, 
Libyans, ar Greeks to méet with 
more than one man who pretended 
to know anything.” So much the 
better for them, since they would 
only haye made a mess e it, like 
all the world besides, till Maca en- 
lightened mankind; with her friend 
Captain Speke’s discovery of the 





* Herod. lib. ii, 36. * 
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Victoria Nyanza!* That one pre- 
tender in Favret, the bursar of Neith 
College, told Herodotus that the Nile 
had its sources in the two moun- 
tains, Cropii and Mophi, between 
Syene and Elephantine, where it 
boiled up from a bottomless pit, 
casting its stream half to the north 
and the other ‘half to the south. 
This story Herodotus, with his 
usual politeness, told to the ma- 
rines; but what would he have 
iven for such & map as now lies 
fore us, with the signature of the 
allant Speke, and. the date 26th 
eb. 1863—solving the long prob- 
lem, of ages, and opening to every 
eye the “Mountains of the Moon” 
that Ptolemy must have dreamt of? 
There, on the very equator, 3553 
feet above the sea, lies the royal 
lake, filled by the tropical - rains, 
from whose northern shore burst 
the “Ripon Falls,” and the “Lua- 
jeré River,” and the “Murchison 
rith,” ‘which, uniting, form the 
White, i.e. the True Nile. It wasa 
i with the wits of Greece “and 
ome to bid a troublesome inquirer 
Niti querere fontes, Captains Speke 
and Grant found it no joke either 
to reach them or to get away ; but 
the langh is for ever on their side. 
Their perseverance and sufferings 
have enabled them to add a new 
distinction to the Indian Service. 
Herodotus would have been de- 
lighted to introduce them at the 
Panathenza. In the absence of 
the Father of History, Maca, the 
Mother of Letters and of Travel, 
bids them welcome to immortality! 
Marvelling much, and persistently 
questioning, the Father of History 
sailed up the wonderful river to the 
cataract, and thus profoundly specu- 
lated as he went: The deposit was 
black, which showed that the river 
came from the country of the black 


people; it was raising the level of 
the fields every year ;—perhaps the 
whole valley had been thus raised 
out of the sea, of which it was 
once only a gulf; at any rate, 
the time must come when the fields 
would rise above the river, and, 
preventing the annual inundation, 
cause the country to relapse into 
sterility. Ah! good Herodotus, a 
little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing! you forgot that the valley 
must always have had a floor for 
the river to lay its deposit upon, 
and that its own bed rises faster 
than the adjacent fields, and s0 
keeps enlarging, not diminishing, 
the area of inundation.t 
Of all the wonders of E 

however, none could surpass the 
first that he’ encountered as he 
sailed from WNaucratis, across the 
inundated ‘plain, and came upon 
the Pyramids, “ Who built them? 
and when?” were his instantane- 
ous questions, and we should be 
particularly obliged to any gentle- 
man, priestly or secular, who would 
favour us with that information at 
the present moment. Great changes 
have taken place at Memphis, since 
Herodotus propounded those two 
simple questions to the white-robed 
priests of Vulcan—learned men in 
their way—very~ though perhaps 
unnecessarily scrupulous in the ar- 
ticle of beans, and far from favour- 
ing the bread movement, If the 
trath must be told, they shaved 
every hair off their bodies, and in- 
stead of Spenser’s imaginative “ long 
locks comely kemd,”{ wore cauli- 
flower wigs, like the late Archbishop 
of Oanterbury ;—queer sights, per- 
haps, when seen above the leopard 
skin with the tail hanging down, 
which constituted their sacrificing 
garment, bat indisPutably promot- 
ing cleanliness, which is always akin 





* See ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ Sept. and Oct. 1855. 

+ The deposit is naturally thickest on the bed of the river and its immediate 
neighbourhood ; hence the floor of the valley is arched upward, the river flowing 
along the crown, and the country sloping down tothe desert. Hence the more the 
deposit increases, the further might the water be conducted, if the canals by which 


it is led off were properly exten 


ed. It is to the neglect of thiese canals, and their 


eonsequent filling up from the sand of the desert, that the diminished area of cul- 


tivation is owing. > 


¢ ‘Faerie Queene,’ Book v, Cant. vii. 4. 
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to godliness. _ Yes, daintily clean 
were those “ priests, all shaven and 
shorn;” they bathed in cold water 
four times in the twenty-four hours; 
wore nothing but the whitest. of 
linen, and were scented (let us hope 
not too fragrantly) with the most 
exquisite perfumes. 

Well! they are all gone! with 
their grand processions and _ stately 
ceremonial, their golden - chalices 
and incense-breathing altars, their 
veiled mysteries and their awful 
funerals; priests and people, tem- 
ples, idols, statues, have long since 
disappeared. About eleven miles 
above Cairo, on the opposite or 
western bank of the Nile, near 


the village of Mitrahenny, the fields Panath 


rise into high mounds, shaded with 
a few palm trees; on its face in a 
hollow, with the huge back show- 
ing over the standing corn, lies the 
colossal statue of Sesostris, that is 
to say, of Rameses the Great. This 
is all that remains of Memphis, save 
that on the low western horizon still 
stand the Pyrammps, and far away 
across the river eastward, a single 
obelisk in a garden marks the site of 
Heliopolis. 

On the intervening plain father 
Time has written and blotted out, 
and entered over again, the liv- 
ing characters of many histories, 
since those old monuments began 
to look towards each other. Pha- 
raohs and Persian Kings, and Pto- 
lemies and Omsars, heathen and 
Christian, Caliphs, Viziers, Sultans, 
and Grand Seignors, have there 
raised their successive thrones. 
Idolatry, Philosophy, Christianity, 
Islamism, secured in turn its intel- 
lectual obedience. Hardly any 
great character anywhere, but has 
in some shape been connected with 
Egypt. It sheltered Abraham, and 
Jacob, and Joseph,: and Moses, and 
Jeremiah, and Taz Saviour Him- 
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self. Alexander, Pompey, Czsar, 
Antony, Anugustos, Saladin, and 
Napoleon, won (or lost) . laurels 
there, Copts, Persians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Saracens, Turks, Mamelukes, 
French, and. English, here fought 
and conquered by turns, for (it 
may be) forty centuries, while the 
Pyramips looked on. Every one 
gazed, and wondered, and asked 
—* Who built them? and when?” 
But no one answered. They have 
been measured, and stripped, and 
entered, and ransacked in every 
possible way, yet the question re- 
mains very much as it was, when 
simple, garrnlous, shrewd Herodotus 
opened the discussion at the Feast of 
BO. 445. 

The Pyramids—é. ¢, the three 
which monopolise the name (for 
some sixty or seyenty more of in- 
ferior size exist in Lower Egypt)*— 
stand in a diagonal line from north- 
east to south-west, with the sides 
of each exactly facing the four car- 
inal points. The northernmost is 
the largest, and usually called the 
First, though some .conceive the 
Second, or middie one, to be in 
truth the oldest. These two differ 
little im size and ccnstructio 
covering each some twelve acres 
ground, and rising to a height of 
450 feet. They are now the only 
surviving remnants of the famous 
Seven Wonders of the World, and 
are without doubt the oldest as 
well as the edifices extent. 
The Third is but half their size, but of 
superior construction.t All three, 
as Herodotus was informed, were 
executed by the kings whose names 
they bore, for their own sepulchres : 
the First by Cheops, who reigned 
fifty. years; the Second by_ his 
brother Cephre: who reigned 
fifty-six years; gnd the Third by 
Mycerinus, son of Cheops. They 
were faced with slabs of stone 





* Lepsius enumerates sixty-seven. 


+ The following are the present meqrerenseyts — 


First Pyramid, 4 * 
Second Pyramid, 
Third Pyramid, 


P 

eight, 
746 feetsquare. . 450 feet. 
690% » ane” Ae 
3544 2038 


. . 7 ” ¢ » of ” 
The Second Pyramid is in some points of inferior workmanship to the Great one 
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carefully formed, and presenting a 
smooth inaccessible surface from 
top to bottom. There was an in- 
scription on the side of the First 
Pyramid, from which Herodotus’s 
guide read to him that 1600 talents 
of silver had been expended in buy- 
ing radishes, onions, and garlic for the 
workmen. " 

No other writing is mentioned 
and this has long since disappeared 
with the casing stones, which the 
Arabs stripped off the Pyramids to 
use in building their city of Masr- 
el-Gahireh (Misraim the YVictori- 
ous), by vumbélievers ignorantly 
éalled. Cairo, Hérodotus learnt 
that this stoné was brought from 
the Arabian mountains on the 
other side of the Nile, and drawn 
upon a causeway, erected for the 
purpose, from the. river to the edge 
of the desert. This causeway, which 
took ten, years in building, and was 
formed of polished stones, sculptured 
with animals,* was, in his opinion, a 
work little inferior fo the Pyramid 
itself. 

Cheops and Oephrénes (he was 
forther told) were impious tyrants, 
who reduced the people to misery, 
élosing the templés and interdict- 
ing the sacrifices during the whole 
one hundred and six years of their 
united reigns. The former was in- 
terred in a subterranean chamber 
undet the Great ab ge te his tomb 
being surrounded by water intré- 
dnced by a secret canal from the 
Nile. he memory of both was 
accursed, and their very ames 
were pronounced with reluctance and 
abhorrence, This was the account of 
the priests. 

With the common = people the 
tradition was, that the larger Pyra- 
mids were built by the “shepherd 
Philition when He fed his flocks 
in the. plains of Memphis.” Now 
thereby hangs a tale or two. This 
“shepherd Philition” is plainly a 
popular impersonation of the Phil- 
istines, from whom the country be- 


yond the Isthmus acdiired ‘the 
name of Palestine, Many wondér- 
ful things have been said and ¢on- 
jectured about these shepherds, as 
that they were sons of Ham who, 
being ejected from the plains of 
Shinar, successively invaded Egy 
and Syria, whence they were ga 
driven out as objects of divine jns- 
tice, and fa i" names of Oy- 
clopes,' Pe @nicians, &o. 
were chased out of Greece, and 
Tyre, and Carthage, with’ eve 
other ear and city of the Ok 
World, till’ they plunged  ifto 
America,. where traces: of their 
stupendous architecture, and of 
their costurne; a8 depicted on 
the Egyptian monuments, are ‘still 
found. 

This extraordiniry movement 
may, in fact, have had its begin- 
ning in Eeypt, since the Philistim 
and the Caphtorim (or Oopts) aré 
both enumerated among the de- 
scendants of Mizraim:t The for- 
mer, however, had removed into 
the south of Palestine as early as 
Abraham’s time,§ leaving the an- 
cestral country to be called Egypt, 
“the land of the Copt.” This sepa- 
ration seems to have been a promi- 
nent event in primitive ~history,] 
and the Egyptian. monuments show 
that war continued to be waged for 
many a long year between the Oopts 
and the Philistines, 

These Pheericians, like the latter 
Arabs, roamed. alike the sea and 
the desert; they were at once ma- 
riners and sheep-owners, the two 
occupations most detested by the 
Egyptians. When the herbage of 
the wilderness failed them, the ma- 
rauders drove their flocks into the 
fertile fields of the Delta. ‘Similar 
depredations were experienced from 
the sons of Shem on the Arabian 
side of the desert, hence “every 
shepherd was an abomination unto 
the Egyptians." There was 4 
tradition which Josephus has pre- 
served out of Manetho, that on one 





* Query, animal letters !—i. ¢., Hieroglyphics. .. 
Seé Bryant’s “Ancient History and {Sa 


Gen. x. 14; 1 Chron. i. 12. 
Amos ix. 7. 


Gen. xxi. 82, 34, 
Gen, xlvi. 34. 
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occasion the strangers seized Metn- 
phis: itself, :and made themselves 
masters of all Egypt; levying tribute 
from thé. native rulers, much as the 
Mongols did in later times ftom the 


Rassianprinces. These,..were tlie 
Hyksos, ot “ Shepherd ” de- 
scribed a3) cruel enemies to the 


me and -_ + of Haye burn- 
ing the temples, slaying ie 
and driving those who Stok that 
yoke irtto the Upper Valley whiera, 
a-statid being made, A force was col- 
lected, the shepherds were at last ex- 
pelied, and Egypt was united into 
a monarchy under King of 
Thebes. 


The date and . duration of this 
struggle are wholly inknown. Ma- 
netho assigns five of his dynasties to 
it (18th-17th); but can, only name 
six rulers, none of whose hames aré 
found on any mondméent, Out of 
this tradition; however, Baron Ban- 
sen has built up a “ Middie Empire” 
of shepherd-kings ruling t from 
the year B.o. 2567 to B.c, 1625... This 
is @ period equal in length to the 
arr | history | England; in all 
w not a single transaction is re- 
corded; not a monument, not even a 
grave (for the pyramids. he: thinks 
older stil!) .refmains! .The monu- 
ments indeed represent Amenemha, 
the last of the old Egyptian , as 
being succeeded by | aor 
of the New Monarchy. This, we 
are to. believe, was a regal fic- 
tion, like Oharles. II, coming next to 
his fathefr on the throne of Eng- 
land ; in reality, there -was an énter- 
regnum—an interval as long as from 
_— - Great to Queen oo 
—when Egypt was subject.to.a fo 
reign race; after which, she éxpélled 
the usurpers en and—not the 
slightest assimilation having taken 
place between the ietly returned 


to the former state o things | Such i 
is. only to be. 


a miracle ii. history. 
paralleled from the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 


where 'the vizier, in . 
chet and took it 


his head into a bucket 
out again, but the force of imagina- 





interval. 

-To return to whom 
credulity ; -) about: 
plrenes than Cheops, bat. he is gréat 


buried by their friends in.some un- 
known Diodorus noticed an 
ascent cut in the side of the Second 
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* So called from being faced with the fine red 
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“Ethiopian granite.” It is the well-known of the obelisks, statues, éo., 


of Theban Art, 
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meus, the Second to Amosis, and the 
Third to Inaron.* 

Strabo, who: was: there shortly 
ae Se ae ore my Pre 
Pyramid to Rhodopsis, by Sapp: 
called Doricha.t Pliny | repeats 
the same story, which by bis time 
seems to have become the favourite 
tradition ;.but he concludes that all 
authorities were .at: fault, and that 
the real authors: of these idle and 
foolish exhibitions of wealth had 
been overtaken by a well-merited 
oblivion:f 

Later still, when = —— 
reigned in Egypt, and took eve 
niennil of flattering ‘the cational 
pride, «it was -resolved to try the 
effect of a d00k in establishing the 
antiquities: Manetho, a priest of 
Sebennytus, undertook to write a 
history of rend aw the days of 
Menes—ay, and* of the gods before 
him.§ He distributed the kings from 
Menes to Nectanebus, the last of the 
native Pharaohs, into Thirty Dynas- 
ties. His book was written in Greek, 
with the avowed purpose of correct- 
ing the mistakes of Herodotus, but it 
seems to have found little favour 
abroad or at home. The Greeks 
took no notice of it, perhaps they 
did not believe in the antediluvian 
“pillars in the Syriadic land,” from 
which he pretended to copy his in- 
formation. Perhaps they supposed 
that, after two centuries of foreign 
rule, including several changes of 
masters, with the usual accompani- 
ments of revolution and civil war, the 
priests were not likely to know more 
of their antiquities than was known 
to their p rs, when Egypt 
was first opened to extraneous in- 


uiry. 
At any rate, Manetho had little 
success; and another Ptolemy em- 
ployed Eratosthenes to write another 
history. Both have been long as 
dead as Cheops. All Eratosthenes’s 
reputation—and he was called a 
lesser Plato—could not float his 
Egyptian history to posterity. Jo- 
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sephus has preserved a few ‘scraps 
of Manetho, cooked to the Hebrew 
taste; and a list of his ‘‘ Dynasties” 
was included in the Ohronology of 
Julius Africanus, a bishop of the 
third century. Africanus was .re- 
hashed and served up again by Eu- 
sebius. But alas! the two Christian 
paeeenee shared the fate of their 
then predecessors.. They survive 
only in the pages of George, a Greek 
monk, who had'the honour of being 
Syneellus (or cell companion) to Tara- 
sius, Master of the Horse to the 
amiable Irene, and Patriarch of Oon- 
stantinople at the second Council of 
Nicewa (a.v. 780.) An Armenian 
translation of Eusebius, however, 
lately discovered, and translated into 
Latin, confirms the substantial fideli 
of Syncellus, Of Eratosthenes 
that remains is a list of the Theban 
kings, copied by Syncellus out of 
Apollodorus of Athens, It begins 
with “Menes the first king,” but 
knows nothing of the Thirty Dynas- 
ties, and has so little in common with 
Manetho that it was never thought 
possible to reconcile them, till Bun- 
sen put both into his alembic, with 
many other ingredients, and, by the 
aid of a powerful imagination, dis- 
tilled them into’ his ‘ New Extract ot 
Chronology.’ 
a — ong = us lit- 
of the and it grieves 
us to read cb omaahtionts though 
of the idolatrons i the 
terms in which that little is intro- 
duced by Syncellus, who knew his 
author best. “‘Manetho (writes this 
George without the drag-on), high- 
riest of the detestable Eeyption 
ysteries, as great a liar as 0~ 
sus!” Gently, good monk, gently! 
There may be reason’ for your 
indignation, and in the days of 
General Councils your word would 
certainly have carried the day. 
But we have changed all that now; 
we no longer believe in monks; 
we prefer a heathen priest to an 
inspired prophet, and can swallow 





* Diod. Sic., i. 68. 
§ In Herodotus’s time the 
having lived upon earth; but 


¢ Strabo, lib. xvii. 
tian priests ridiculed the notion of a god ever 
anetho did not choose to be behind the Greeks, 
and gives us whole dynasties of gods reigning and having children in Egypt. 


+ Nat. Hist., xxxvi. 16. 
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any miracle, provided it be not re- 
corded in Holy Writ. So beware of 
personalities, good Syncellus, or you 
will find to your cost that two can 
play at that game. 

Well! Manetho, as reported by 
Africanus, as reported by Eusebias, 
as reported by Syncellus, says, that 
the pyramid which Herodotus as- 
cribed to Oheops, was built by 
Suphis, a ruler of his Foarth Dy- 
nasty, “who was @ despiser of the 
gods, and wrote a sacred _ book.” 
Africanus adds, that he himself ob- 
tained a copy of this book when in 
Egypt, as a valuable prize. The 
Second Pyramid Manetho does not 
mention at all. Of Mycerinus, whom 
he writes Mencheres, he had nothing 
to record, but that he was the suc- 
cessor of Suphis. The Third Pyra- 
mid he assigns to Nitocris, the last 
sovereign of the Sixth Dynasty; 
the most beautiful of women, hav- 
ing rosy cheeks and fair hair, who 
succeeded to the throne on the 
murder of her husband, and de- 
stroyed his assassins by letting the 
Nile into the apartment where she 
had invited them to a banquet. 

Herodotus had heard of Nito- 
cris and her tragical revenge. She 
was the only female in a list of 
800 sovereigns, read to him by the 
priests from a book; but they said 
nothing of her building a pyramid, 
nothing of her beauty or foreign 
complexion; dn the contrary, they 
called her the sole native queen, 
and represented the king whom she 
avenged as her brother. 

In regard to the Third Pyramid, 
then, Manetho is distinctly at vari- 
ance with the older priests; as for 
the First, the difference of name is 
more apparent than real, since 
Cheops and Suphis may be only 
two ways of spelling the same 
hieroglyphical name.* 

Here ends the Egyptian informa- 
tion; it would-be to little pare 
to interrogate the many learned 
travellers who have. since tried to 

Y = 
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unravel our tangle. It has been 
tugged, and twisted, and bit at, in 
every imaginable way. The Pyra- 
mids are Joseph’s granaries; or his 
sepulchre, opened at the Exodus to 
carry his mummy up to the Land 
of Promise; or the Pharaoh’s tomb 
who was drowned in the Red Sea; 
or temples for the mystical rites of 
Osiris; or. water temples; or tem- 
ples to Venus; or observatories; or 
emblems of the sacred sphere, prov- 
ing the Egyptians to have been ac- 
quainted with the quadrature of 
the circle. They were built by 
Ni or by the Israelites, or by 
Queen uka; or (if you listen 
to the Arabs) by Sarid, a king of 
Egypt before the Flood. They were 
the tombs of Seth, of Enoch, of 
Adam. They were covered with 
inscriptions “containing every 
charm and wonder of physic in the 
Mosannad character.” The founder 
clothed them in rich brocade, and 
challenged all the world to cover 
them with mats. All this was un- 
known to credulous old Herodotus, 
and shows the value of critical and 
scientific investigation. 

Bat now, what say the Pyramids 
themselves First, They affirm 
themselves to be tombs, not tem- 
ples. Sepulchral vaults have been 
discovered under each, but there 
is no trace of any religious uses 
whatever.t The vaults, however, 
have no communications—and 
never could have had any—with the 
Nile, being all considerably above 
its level. Hence, the of 
Cheops and his insulated on- 
ly proves that the priests were not 
acquainted with the interior of the 
pyramids. At what time they were 
first opened we know not, appar- 
ently not till after Herodotus’s 
visit; perhaps before Strabo’s, who 
mentions the entrance into the 
larger one covered by a moyable 
stone, They were probably vio- 
lated by the Persians, and certain- 
ly by the Arabian caliphs of the 





* The ch in Egyptian seems to have been both soft and hard, as in English, 


and p is always interchangeable with ph orf. 
+ It is the pleasure of some travellers to call the ruins on their eastern sides 


temples, but there is not a shadow of evidence to sustain the hypothesis, 


=. 
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seventh centary. Hence the ab- 
sence of a body, or any traces of 
one, in the larger pyramids, does 
not amount to a corroboration of 
the legend, that the founders were 
never buried there.* Though the 
vault, is empty, the Great Pyramid 
contains what neither Herodotus 
nor Diodorus ever éxpected, 8 
chamber—indeed two—in the heart 
of the superstructure; and in one 
of these, called the King’s Chamber, 
@ plain — sarcophagus still 
remains. It must be noted that all 
the chambers and vaults are secured 
by porteullises of stone; with every 
precaution against disturbance or 
subsequent entry. 

Another point to be noted is, that 
the vaults ate entered by sloping 
passages opening high in the north- 
ern face of each pyramid, and ran- 
ning at about the same angle straight 
into the bowels of the earth. In 
the Great Pyramid the passage is 
upwards of 800 feet long, and so 
exactly straight, that the sky is 
visible from the lower end. Its 
angle with the horizon is 26° 41’, 
which, according to a calculation 
made by Sir John Herschel; would 
have pointed 4000 years ago to 
the star a in tlie constellation 
of Draco, which was then the north 
start. This fact has been called in 
to assist in determining the date 
of the structure; at all events, 
when coupled with the exact em- 
placement of the sides, it proves 
that some astronomical considera- 
tions were in view, though the 
pyramids are hardly suited for 
observatories. } 
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The most remarkable testimony, 
however, detived from the pyra- 
mids themselves, is of the im- 
mortalised by our moble Fore 
Secretary, as “conspicuous for 
absence,” Their vast surfaces dre 
without any kind of inscription or 
sculpture; while every other Egyp- 
tian monument is profusely embel- 
lished with figures and hieroplyph- 
ies. The et "tbe Second FY on the 
upper part o n ramid, 
dod the stones which are fallen at 
the foot of each have been ex- 
amined; search has been made also 
at Fostat and Cairo, where the cas- 
ing stones were made use of, bat 
no trace of am inscription has been 
heard of, beyond the two observed 
by Herodotus and Diodorus. The 
inscriptions talked of by the Arabs 
are about as reliable as their hang- 
ings of silk brocade, The interior 
of the pyramids, too, with a couple 
of exceptions to be noticed directly, 
are as dumb it in oe The 
passages, vaults, chambers, sarco- 
phagi, all withessing to a bold and 
skilful use of the graving-tool, are 
without any figures or characters 
whatsoever. So marked a contrast 
to all other Egyptian tombs and 
temples, certainly suggests a differ- 
ent race or age; and Oolonel Vyse, 
on this acdount,; accepts the tradi- 
tion of a Shepherd origin. 

To this intelligent explorer are 
owing the latest and most 
tant discoveries, constituting the 
two exceptions just referred to. 
The first is in the Great Pyramid; 
where the king’s chamber was long 
known to have a kind of garret 





* On the contrary, if Cheops was succeeded by a brother (of a son) who reigned 








fifty-six years, there was clearly power to protect his grave, and the precautions 
"taken to close the tombs indicate an actual interment, 
¢ The caleulation is given in the Appendix of Col. Howard Vyse’s comprehen. 
sive work. Some of the popular epitomes of Astronomy substitute the star y for 
a Draconis, fixed upon by franck 
¢ The objections to their being actually designed as observatories aré, the lim- 
ited view from the interior, and the unnecessary height and difficulty of access, 
if a platform be imagined on the top. Still, it is certain that the transit of the 
heavenly bodies aéross the mouth of thiesé inclined p might be noted at 
the bottom, just as they are reflected at this day in av of quicksilver at the 
bottom of the well in the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. The passages 
would act, indeed, as telescopes (before lenses were known); and the same may 
be said of the singular narrow tubes in the King’s Chamber, which are called 
ventilators, On the exterior it is possible that observations were made before 
the present heights were attained. Moreover, Diodorus mentions a way of as- 
cent outside. 
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over it, only two or three feet high, 
which was entered by Mr. Dayison 
in 1765, and called by his name, 
Colonel Vysé, in 1837, discovered 
four similar chambers over Mr. 
Davison’s, one above another, and 
Clearly designed (like his) to take 
off the weight from the flat roof of 
the king’s éhamiber. The walls of 
these apartments, never éntered, 


and never meant to be entered, FE, 


since the completion of the struc- 
ture, were. found abundantly mark- 
ed with hieroglyphies. They were 
only rude, whintelligible scrawils, 
made, in all probability, at the 
quarries from which the stonés 
were brought; but among them 
appéared a royal name, which had 
been previously found in the tombs 
_— to the pyramids, and read, 
Chufu.. This was held to be tlie 
same which Herodotus wrote 
Cheops, and Manétho Suaphis; but 
as the tombs are cértainly posterior 
to the pyramids—and no one can 
say how long,—-the identification 
was incomplete fill the discovery of 
the same characters in‘ the pyramid 


itself. 

If the discovery had ended here, 
it would have been better for the 
soltition; we all know the incon- 
venience of proving too much, 
These same quarry marks, however, 
contain another royal ring, enclos- 
ing three of the four chaftactets 
read Chufu, preceded by two others 
supposed to be synibols of Kneph, 
the most ancient pbame in’ Dgypt 
for the Divinity. Now of this 
Nef-chufa there aré more theories 
than we caré to recotint. The gené- 
ral notion makes lim another -king 
of the samé family ; and’ as Manetho 
actually has a second Suphis suc- 
ceeding the first, let it be agreed 
that here are their names, 

We bpoesed to the Second Pyra- 
mid. anted, a monumental iden- 
tification for Oephrenes or Chabryis. 
Nothing easier, says the Egyptolo- 
gist. Oné of the adjacent tombs 
liides the dist of an architect 
whosé epitaph aftaches him to 
“Shafra, the great one of the Py- 
ramids.” Shafra is the name you 
are in search of, so hand over 
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the reward. Bat stay a little; an 
advertisement of this sort often 
brings in many candidates, and it 
is not every one taken up on sus- 
picion that proves to be “ wanted.” 
Shafra is found about the. place, it 
is true; though*not actually on the 
premises; but we have yet to find 


that he was there at the tis 
The most = gr way int A 
gyptology is the facility w 
which it “identifies” 4 sly- 


phic name, found anywhere, with 
any historical personage unprovided 
with a monument. Hieroglyphics 
afford.a delightful latitude for these 
experiments: they ate tead back- 
ward or forward, upward or down- 
ward, ftom centre to flank, or from 
re Soe the pleasure i of 
© artist, or the interpreter. Many 
of thé phonetic characters stand for 
more Jetters than one, and all the 
symbolieal ones may be variously 
interpreted ; so that it may be traly 
said of this study that the vowels 
go for nothing, ai@ any consonant 
may be changed into another, It 
would be hard if, with such advan. 
monumental évidence conld 

not. found. 1 point of fact, a 
large proportion of modern.“ iden- 
tifications” consists. of such mere 


together, a ‘ : 

ed when a different hypo . Te- 
quires a néw arrangement. We have 
thousand years up 
ogical scale at 


hardly keen enough to discern at 
this distance whether the first sign 
is a circle with a dot, denoting the 
sun, or a eircle with two strokes, 
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denoting a sieve: if the former, it is 
the sign of the God Ra, and to be 
read at the end of the name; but 
if the latter, it is the. initial letter 
ch, as in Chufu. Again the anvil, 
or diadem, which forms the second 
sign, is oftener read. m than 8h; so 
that if we were in quest of an iden- 
tity it would not be hard to change 
Shafra into Chemf, and compare it 
with the Chembes of Diodorus, 

If Shafra be the right reading, 
it is a name of quite a different 
character from Chufa, its alleged 
predecessor. The strongest argu- 
ment for the high antiquity of the 
Pyramids is the absence of the 
idolatrous sculptures which cover 
the other monuments, Chnofn and 
Nef-chufa are names agreeing with 
this peculiarity, since neither exhi- 
bits the sun, whose dise was invari- 
ably placed in the shield of the 
idolatrous Pharaohs, Menes and 
Athothes are of the same class; 
so, too, the most ancient. divinities, 
Amun and Nef, who, in later days, 
were written Amun-ra and Nef-ra, 
To this later period Shafra must 
unquestionably belong. 

Baron Bunsen. insists on idolatry 
being coeval, with the language and 
nationality of Egypt, and will allow 
of no changes in the religion or 
monarchy through all his roman- 
tic periods. But. inquirers of a 
lower flight will find in the Pyra- 
mids themselves the clearest evi- 
dence of at least one entire revolu- 
tion. Not only are they, manifestly 
different in character from all other 
monuments, but the very tradition 
of their origin was lost, The idol 
priests knew nothing about them. 
Their founders were impious, ac- 
cursed men, who closed the temples, 
—Philition the Shepherd,—and so 
forth, What does this mean, but 
that they were men of another reli- 
gion, who lived, before the temples 
were built? The Pyramids were 
like. Stonehenge; relicts of a for- 
mer state of society, which had no 
succession among those who talked 
so ignorantly. 

It might be possible to trace a 





similar indication in the founder's 
name, which Eratosthenes writes 
Saophis, and translates xouasrns, 
the hairy one, or “lord of hair.” 
This was an appellation given to the 
prophet Elijah,* and it is certainly 
more intelligible of a Phoenician or 
Arab, than of the shorn and shaven 
Egyptian. On the other hand, the 
Shepherd kings do not come in till 
the Fifteenth Dynasty of Manetho; 
while Suphis is a native Pharaoh of 
the Fourth. The Pyramid, too, is so 
essentially an indigenous structure, 
that the hieroglyphic name of Mem- 
phis is the “ City of Pyramids.” And 
finally, the discovery of hierogly- 
phics in the Great Pyramid proves 
the language (though not the reli- 
gion) of Chufa, 

On the whole, the most probable 
hypothesis might be that Ohufa 
was one of che ancient rulers of 
Memphis before the Shepherd in- 
vasion, when the Copts were con- 
fined to Upper Egypt, and Thebes, 
the mother of idols, hed not extend- 
ed her arms or her arts into the 
Delta. Such a ruler was the Pha- 
raoh who entertained Abraham 
and who was snfficientl acquainted 
with his God to be the bearer of 
the Divine rebuke to the. patriarch 
himself. The Sacred history men- 
tions no idolatry at this time either 
in Canaan or in Egypt. Abraham 
had been called out of Ohaldea to 
escape its pollution; he rears his 
altars in Oanaan undisturbed. The 
kings of the country accompany 
him to the sanctuary of 
“ priests of the most High God;” 
he enters Egypt as an honoured 
guest. All this indicates that the 
sons of Ham, though undoubtedly 
stained by gross immorality, had 
not yet abandoned the primitive 
faith, On thia very account it 
seems the promise was delayed, and 
the Canaanite continued in posses- 
sion, “ For the iniquity of the Am- 
orites is not yet full,”* 

It was a very different state 
of things when Moses refused to 
be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and Joshua, on crossing 





* 2 Kings, i. 8, 





¢ Gen. xv. 16. 
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over Jordan, found altars, and pil- 
lars, and idols, on the mountains 
and hills, and under every green 
tree. 

If we suppose Chufa, then, to be 
a primitive monotheistic Pharaoh, 
we may be able to explain what 
has so perplexed the critics;—the 
extraordinary statement of Manetho, 
that “he was a despiser of the gods,’ 
and yet “the author of a sacred 
book.” Some have thonght the 
translation erroneous, and that we 
ought to read “a speculator on the 
gods;” others suppose the animal 

to be meant: but it is not un- 
precedented for a philosopher to 
despise idolatry, and yet be an 
authority among idolators. This is 
exactly the character of the Hindu 
Brahmana at the present day. They 
assert the purity and spirituality of 
the godhead in the strongest terms; 
yet these writings are bound up in 
the Vedas with the earlier hymns 
to the elements, and revered as the 
scriptures of a later and utterly 
idolatrous system. A monotheistic 
philosophy, losing sight of the D1- 
vinE Prrson, passes naturally into 
pantheism, and that into material 
idolatry. 

If we may suppose “the wisdom 
of the Egyptians” to be such a phi- 
losophy at the date of Abraham’s 
visit, its best antidote would be 
found in the revelation just made 
to the patriarch of the Personal 
God. This may have been the sub- 
ject of those discussions which, 
according to Josephus, he held with 
the. priests. The classical writers 
are unanimous that the ancient 
Egyptians worship the Eternal 
Spirit, whom they called Kneph. 
This is the very name which we 
find subjoined with Obufa’s in the 
Great Pyramid; was he, like Mel- 
chisedec, “a priest of the most 
High God?” Tt is true that Kneph 
was aftzrwards the name of an idol; 
but no idolatrous emblems are 
found in the Pyramid,—nothing 
bat the waterpot and the ram, the 
primitive instruments of purifica- 
tion and sacrifice. If this reason- 
ing may be trusted, the Great 
Pyramid may be placed in the age 


of Abraham, while Shafra cannot 
be admitted till that of Mosés. 

Now, the best scriptural chrono- 

places Abraham’s visit into 
Egypt about the 8.0. 2081, and 
this is v er | the 'p as- 
signed to Suphis by the more ra- 
tional Egyptologists. Mr. Poole puts 
his reign in the 28d century 8.0., Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson and Colonel Vyse in 
2123. The latter is the date assamed 
by Sir John Herschel in his calcula- 
tions of the polar star. 

To the circumscribed vision of 
men in general, it is no inconsider- 
able stretch into antiquity to be 
able to look upon a structure which 
was built before Moses, perhaps 
before Abraham; say a deunea 
“os before the siege of Troy. This 
s nothing, however, to the glance 
of the Prussian . Baron Ban- 
sen demands another thousand, and 
his friend Lepsius to, The’ latter 
will not abate a year of 8.0. 4000, 
and he is such a master of the art that 
he tells us he could write a Court and 
State Directory of the time of King 
Cheops or Cephrenes. 

Now we willingly avow our ad- 
miration for the splendid plates of 
Lepsius’s ‘Denkmiiler,’ They are a 
treasury of Egyptology—only too 
copious, in fact,’ for minds that must 
think a little of the living as well 
as the dead. There is not a doubt 
of their fidelity and value : still, there 
are some wide gulfs between Lep- 
sias and the Pyramids. In the first 
place, his drawings are from the 
adjacent graves, not from the - 
mids: the connection between them 
depends on the date assigned to 
each respectively, and this és alto- 
gether a matter of hypothesis. Lep- 
sius, for example, gives us, from a 
grave of the Fourth , an acca- 
rate representation of the god Thoth, 
and as this is the Dynasty of Cheops 
and Cephrenes, here is proof posi- 
tive against a pre-idolatrous era. But 
how does he know that this grave is 
of the time of the Fourth Dynasty? 
or, what that time was? He does 
not know at all. There is no evi- 
dence on either point; it is all 
matter of arrangement. It suits 
his system to ascribe it to the 


. 
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Fourth Dynasty; -to other ‘eyes, 
the drawing manifestly indicatey a 
much later style of art, 

All Egyptian chronology, in fact, 
starts from the year p.o. 971, when 
Shisgk captored Jerusalem, This 
prince is clearly identified with 
Sheshonk, whom Manetho places at 
the head of the Twenty-second Dyn- 
asty ; all before him depends on: the 
method by which. you work your 
way backward through the previous 
reigns. Manetho’s figures have to be 
corrected somehow: his totals often 
do not agree with the true summa- 
tion; the monuments disprove the 
length of the reign; reigns, or even 
whole dynasties, added together as 
successive, are shown to be conten- 
poraneous; hundreds of years aro 
assigned to kings, of: whose very 
names he was ignorant. Every 
fault, in a word, which can possibly 
vitiate a chronology is to be. found 
in Manetho’s. lists; and when you 
compare them with the monuments, 
it is like propping up one baseless 
system by another. The monu- 
ments often bear the year of the 
king’s reign in which they were 
erected; occasionally they give a 
succession of kings; more or less 
extensive; but the Egyptians had 
no common era, ‘and consequently 
no monument exhibits a real chro- 
nological date. Everything de- 
pends on the order in which you 
choose to arrange them; and arrange 
them how yon will, you can never 
get to a genuine date (without ex- 
trinsic aid), because Egypt has no 
history to support it. 

Professor Lepsius is so satisfied, 
however, with his own chronology, 
that he has actually had it inscribed 
on the Great Pyramid, in Aierogly- 
phic characters! If Oheops left his 
monument undated, the omission 
has been mee in @ complimen- 


tary effusion ng date “in the 
year 3164 from the commencement 
of the Sothis iod, under King 


yhthes?’ ‘The ‘idolatrous ap- 
pellation, “Son of the Sun,’ is 
now to be seen on'his walls ;—given 
however, not to .Gheops, but to 
“The Son and Rock of Prussia, 
Frederick William the Fourth,” in 


r 
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honour of whoge birthday this re- 
prehensible piece of conceit was 
perpetrated. . People really ' onght 
to recollect that fictions carved in 
stone, whether ‘by heathen priests 
or rationalistic scholars, are ‘not a 
bit more authentic than the legends 
of the cloister and the traditions 
of the charch. 

In reality, the Prussian system, 
instead of increasing the ‘antiquity of 
the Pyramids, insixts on the ‘strong- 
est possible ground for suspecting 
it, when it connects the oldest of 
them with idolatry.. Lepsins, it 
seems, has discovered a grave, which 
he assigns to “ Prince Merhet, priest, 
and probably son af Ohufu, the 
high ‘court arebitect of Memphis, 
and perhaps employed on tlie Py- 
ramid itself” If this extract from 
the Egyptian ‘Coart Guide’ might 
be depended upon, it would change 
the state of the question in # trice. 
Instead of a pre-idolatrons ruler, or 
even a Shepherd king, Ohiufu drops 
at once into a deified Pharaoh, with 
& priesthood to his honour like 
those of the New Monarchy. Then 
what becomes of the Oheops of 
accursed. memory? Why all the 
Parte | among the priests con- 
eerning the trae founder? Why 
are there no hieroglyphics? Are the 
quarry marks really meant for the 
ounder’s name? In short, the gulf is 
so wide and deep between the impious 
Cheops of history, and Chufu honour- 
ed with an apotheosis and . family 
hierarchy, that every vestige of iden- 
tity disappears at the bottom, and the 
Pyramid is left absqlately without a 
who or a when. 

It is true that Chufo’s name is 
often found in the tombs in con- 
nection with a title rendered “royal 
priest;” but those tombs are co- 
piously inscribed with the ordi- 
nary idolatrous hieroglyphics. The 
presumption, therefore, is strong 
against their being contemporane- 
ous with the Pyramids. Again, it 
is not certain whether these inscrip- 
tions speak of a priesthood in hon- 
our of Ohufu, or of his being him- 
self a priest; and, to conclude, we 
are not sure they refer to 
Chufa at all, It may be the name 
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of a private individual, called after 
the old Pharaoh (of ‘which there 
are eg mateaneene and <4 
fayour of this hypothesis it is 
servable that none of the usnal 
royal titles are subjoined. 

It is time to pass to the other 
hieroglyphic inscription discovered 
by Colonel Vyse. If was fonnd ‘in 
the Third Pyramid, which, like the 


Second, contains no chamber sbove 


ground, but covers two fe te ae 
vaults, suggesting the idea of a 
double interment. In the lower 
vault was found .a sarcophagus, 


finely panelled in stone, but still - 


without inscription. Part of the 
coffin once enclosed in it, and of 
the human remains which it had 


contained, is now in .the British -wi 


Museum; and on the-coffin lid is 
a full hieroglyphic inseription, in 
two rpendicular columns, 
to the deceased as “ King 
Hencheres,” and invoking his. rest 
in the usual language of the Osirian 
superstition. This discovery seemed 
to set two questions at. rest.: 1. The 
Pyramid belonged to Mycerinus, as 
stated: by Herodotus ; and, 2. What- 
ever Qheops might be, ‘Myoerinas 
was clearly an Egyptian idolater. 
His name is conipounded of the . 
god Ra, and was translated by 
Eratosthenes “ gifted of the Sun,” 
moreover, he is mentioned in the 
Papyri, ‘buried with many mnm- 
mies, as a holy and even divine 
one seo All) this is quite in 
ping with the character given 
of him to Herodotus, bnt- it places 
a wide interval between him’ and 
Cheops. Mycerinus the holy. can 
hardly be of the same.age and:din- 
eage with the infidel rant. To 
represent him as liis son involves 
us again in all the difficulties of 
“Prince Merhet.”: Then there is 


Manetho ascribing the Pyramid to . 


Nitocris in a later dynasty, bat con- 
tradicted by the . ee pf the 
actual mumm encheres ! 

The last Ltenpaml is removed 
by the idea of a double sepulchre; 
supposing Mencheres to have been 


first interred under a smaller od 
wid, biol Nitocris 
stroeting a second vanlt for hersell. 
To that case, the sareophagus and 
the inscription would p be 


‘the work. of ‘the later pero 
consecrated —b 


y the qneen to the 


pee the king ‘hom sepulchre 


she desired te pestave. Bat how 
should Manetho have nothing to re- 
cord of a monarch so renowned in 
the time of Nitocris? How ecom- 
memorate her work, and not. know 
of his whose name was visible on 
the Pyramid itself? No one else 


with this structure. The female 
founder named in other ‘ traditions , 


old hite qneen.  Ouriously 

enough, however, Rhodopis means 
“ rosy-faced,”—the very attraction for 

which Manetho's Nitooris was famed, 

end w with her yer hair, ery 9 

testably <lenote a foreigner. 

more curiously, we find hg 


‘king was ce 

ie ae “ 7 is 
agns, Ww. now in 

British Museum, her mother’s name 

is written Nitocris! May we con- 

clude that the fortunate Cinderella 

assumed the old regal name of Nito- 

cris, and that Manetho, to cover the 

“ scandal about 

carried her and her pyramid fork 

to the ancient era? The process 

+ a nan aang mam 9 

ynceins may ’ 
or ey was exactly the man to 
t. 

Moreover, we learn from Mr. 
Birch, that, under the Psammatici 
“there arose an affectation for the 
archaic names, titles, customs, and, 
to @ certain oo tava an imitation of 
the works of art of the era of the 
Pyramids ;"* and Lepsins has dis- 





* Vyse's Pyr. vol. ii, App. p. 136, 
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covered that Cinderella’s husband 
actually assumed, as his' own desig- 
nation, the name of Mencheres / 
Here, then, are both the names tra- 
ditionally connected with the Third 
Pyramid traced, upon monumental 
evidence, to a pair of lovers who 
reigned at Sais about a ‘hundred 
and fifty years before Herodotus 
visited Egypt! The bones for 
which Baron Bunsen invokes the 
veneration of all orthodox believers 
as the veritable relics of St. Men- 
cheres, king and confessor in the 
age of Noah, are perhaps those of 
one of the latest Pharaohs, contem- 
porary with the last king of the 
house of David. 

It may be objected that, at so 
short an interval of time, Hero- 
dotus must have been able to ob- 
tain the authentic account of the 
foundation ; but this objection im- 
plies that the priests were willing 
and able to impart the information, 
neither of which can be confidently 
affirmed of their reverences. They 
were certainly not free from “ the 
affectation of archaic names,” and, 
uotwithstanding the way in which 
our LEgyptologist talks of their 
“temple registers,” it is clear they 
never had. anything of the kind. 
Herodotus, Diodorus, Manetho, and 
Eratosthenes, all drew their informa- 
tion from the priests; if registers 
had existed, their accounts must 
have substantially agreed. . Their 
irreconcilable differences demon- 
strate that there was nothing bet 
tradition to go by, and that the tra- 
ditions were widely various. 

It was only in the time of the 
first Psammaticus that Egypt came 
into contact with the outer world. 
In that prince a native dynasty was 
restored after the overthrow of the 
Theban ee the retire- 
ment of the Ethiopians. He ter- 
minated the period of divided rule, 
called the Dodecarchy, by raising 
the house of Sais to the throne ; and 
to sustain the new power, he opened 
his ports to the Greeks, and flooded 
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Egypt with the long-excluded know- 
ledge of the West. The stationary 
oriental intellect: was suddenly 4s- 
sailed by its inquisitive visitors ; it 
answered with as little loss of dig- 
nity as might be; but the answers 
were those of vergers and guide- 
books, not of learned registrars and 
historians. Under such  circum- 
stances, Herodotus might well be 
a hundred years out in the age of 
the Pyramid.* 

But now, if the Third Pyramid 
should turn out to be more traly 
dated by the tradition which Hero- 
dotus was persuaded to reject, than 
by that which he followed, what 
about the other two? They had 
also their counter traditions, Ar- 
meus and Amosis were rival names 
with QOheops and Oephrenes, and 
both were illustrious in Egyptian 
annals. The first may be the Ar- 
mais, by Greeks called Danaus, 
who carried his fifty daughters to 
Argos, and obtained the kingdom ; 
or it may be Ramses (for the 
vowels are movable), whose colos- 
sal statue was entitled Sesostris ; or 
some other of the nine or ten kings 
of that name found on the monu- 
ments. Amosis is a still more 
likely hero, There were two of 
them ;—one the head of the Eight- 
eenth Dynasty, the first of the 
New monarchy, and in all probabi- 
lity the founder of the ‘temple of 
Vulcan attributed to Menes. This 
was. the dynasty that enslaved the 
Israelites ; and the erection of the 
pyramids has been thought to form 
part of their labours, It must be 
added that Pliny mentions a tradi- 
tion that the Great Sphinx was his 
tomb ; and Lepsius, from examining 
the position of the two structures, 
comes to the opinion that the 
Sphinx was part of the same de- 
sign with the Second Pyramid ;— 
one of a pair intended to flank its 


approach. 

Thé later Amosis was son-in-law 
to Psammaticus and Nitocris, whose 
names appear on his wife’s coffin in 





* Herodotus assigns fifty — to Cheops, fifty-six to Cephrenes, and-six to 
t 


Mycerinus, bringing the dea 
about B.C. 590. 


of the latter down to B.0. 688. Psammaticus died 
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the British Museum, He belonged, 
therefore, to the age of “ archaic 
affectation ;” perhaps the. great 
Theban conqueror’s name was as 
sumed by him in compliance: with 
the mode. He was; the wealthiest 
and most presperous of all the later 
Pharaohs; and, after the- Persian 
invasion, the Egyptians were: never 
weary of recounting the. gleries of 
his, reigns In favour of this 
founder, it may be added that some 
competent observers are strongly 
impressed with the . opinion that 
the three Pyramids and the Sphinx 
are parts of one design, and executed 
in the same age, If this’ could be 
established, it would be impossible 
to assign any other period than that 
of the Saitic renaissance betweeti 
the Dodecarchy and the Persian 
invasion. We’ do not affirm that 
this is their true date; but, just to 
show the unfathomable depths we 
are pretending to sound, it may 
be. borne in mind. that, should the 
Pyramids be only of the age of 
Psammaticus, they are still by far 
the oldest structures in the world. 
The date which Lepsius claims is 
just three thousand four hundred 
years. earlier ;—longer than the in- 
terval from the Flood to the present 
day, according. to the longest com- 
putation | 

And now, gentle reader, do you 
feel at all clear who built the Pyra- 
mids? and when? If not, you may 
spare yourself the trouble of learning 
hieroglyphies, or, what we have found 
a much harder matter, wading 
through the four volumes. of Bun- 
sen’s ‘ Aigyptens Stelle.’ Every 
scrap of evidence has been care- 
fully collected in this article; if it 
comes to nothing, you cam make 
nothing more of it by hunting’ it 
through a maze of hypothesis and 
romance. Of the numerous smaller 
Pyramids, still less is known than 
of the famous three; yet round the 

ices of these hoary structures 

aron. Bunsen persuades himself 
that. he has woven, so firmly as 
never to be removed, a history to 
this effect : 


Man was created in the year Bo. i 
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19,752, when every thing north of 
the’ Alps was an open séa, the Ural 
Mountains standing up as an islan 
and: Britannia not having arisen 
from out the aztre m After 
five thousand years, the “earliest 
polarisation of religious conscious- 
ness’ issned' in that formation of 
pure agglutinative speech, which 
was the eastern polarisation of 
Sinism”—n" piece of information 
doubtless very intelligible’ and com- 
forting’to the Vicar of Broadchalke, 
who is learned in Welsh as'well as Ger- 
anihatineside? Hugh ~ + Age less 
“ agglatinative” ish intellect. 
Maw was “froze ont” of his 
paradise by a convulsion’ of nature, 
im the eleven thousandth year'of his 
and sent wandering, like 
the market gardeners about London 
in-a severe winter. This was the 
Floed, not extending to Egypt, which 
had» been peopled a thousand years 
before, direct from Eden, yet; never- 
theless, with Osirian idolaters. From 


9086 -n.0. to ‘7231, a dy of sa- 
eerdotal —_ rei over the 
Egyptians, followed by elective, and 


then by hereditary down to 
8648, when Menes (whom Manetho, 
and all other authorities, declare to 
be the: first humian king after the 
gods and demigods) became sole 


and the thirds Jacob came into 
Egypt two hundred years later, but 
his descendants were not rednced’ 
into» bondage till 1625 s.c,, and the 
Exodas took place in 1820; after’a 
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ublic as more authentic than Holy 
Writ; though, as soon as his glove 
is taken up, and he is brought into 
court, he screams out that he is 
cuted for another man’s writ- 
ings. Nol if Dr. Williams did not 
mean to concur with Baron Bun- 
sen, he should not have pervaded 
his theories with such unqualified 
laudation, and taunts of orthodox 
writers. The Holy Scriptures are 
far too serious a ‘matter to be 
trifled with by a clerical reviewer: 
Moreover, it. is ‘still open to him 
to abjure Bunsen and believe his 
Bible. Not a hair of his head, not 
a tithe-pig, of his benefice, will be 
touched, if he declare in proper 
form that the romance he has pub- 
lished is not his own opinion and 
teaching. It may be hard for a soul 
so enlightened to submit to Moses 
and Dr. Lushington, but there is also 
Sir Cornewail Lewis, who, after a 
really critical and scholarlike ex- 
amtnation, declares there is no évi- 
dence for any building in Egypt— 
no, not the: Pyramids—anterior to 
Solomon's Temple, B.o. 1012.* 
Evidence assuredly there is none. 
The case is simply this: we may 
conjecture the oldest Pyramid to be 
of the age of Abraham, say 2100 
B.c.; any earlier date is worthy 
only of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ 
The strongest’ grounds, moreover, 
of this conjecture, are cut away by 
the Hgyptologiste, when they reject 
the astronomi indications, and 
deny a pre-idolatrous origin. If 
the absence of sculpture can be re- 
conciled with a contemporaneous 
idolatry, and Ohufu is to be con- 
nected. with the tombs of Ghizeh 
und Benihassan, the argument be- 
comes very strong for a much later 
date. There is no trace of any idol- 
atrous building in Lower Egypt be- 
fore the Theban Amosis, who, ac- 
cording to an inscription yet re- 
maining in the quarry, built the 
temple of Phthah at Memphis, in 
the twenty-second year of his reign. 
The Egyptologists choose. to con- 
sider, this:a rebuilding after the 
Shepherd desolation ; but the Shep- 
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herds are a myth, unknown to the 
monuments as to the Bible and 
to Herodotus. Then, too, the ar- 
gument for unity of design comes 
seriously into play; only, instead 
of carrying the Sphinx back to 
Cheops, it will bring Cheops down 
to the Sphinx. The monster is un- 
questionably of Theban origin, and 
was probably ‘constructed in the 
early part of the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty as a monument to the New 
monarchy. In ‘that case, the Second 
Pyramid may be the oldest (as 
Bunsen thinks), and Amosis may 
be Shafra or Chabryis, its founder. 
Ohufa and Mencheres may be suc- 
cessors or colleagues, and Nitocris 
may be the regent sister of Thothmes 
IIL., whom Wilkinson calls Amun- 
neitgori, and Lepsius, Numt Amen, 
For ourselves, we incline to the 
queen of Psammaticus as at least the 
second founder of the Third (or 
rosy-faced.) Pyramid; and if one was 
rebuilt in this age of archaic resto- 
ration, why not the others also? 
Taking this, the latest date, the 
Pyramids will still be the oldest 
monuments in existence, and the 
Tast of the Seven Wonders of the 
world. Surely we may be content 
with so marvellous an antiquity, 
without following the’ Prussian en- 
thusiasts in their attempt to out- 
Manetho Manetho, As. a question 
of critical evidence, there is abso- 
lutely nothing in their speculations 
to determine, one way or the other, 
the problems that were insoluble to 
Herodotus, One or two interesting 
coincidences between the names in 
Egyptian legend and the interpreta- 
tion from the monuments (genuine 
or fictitious) is the utmost yet at- 
tained to. To set up these scraps 
and: guesses against the authority 
of such a history as the book of 
Genesis, is, from a purely literary 
point of view, simply ridiculous. 
To place them against the authenti- 
city and inspiration of the Mosaic 
writings, attested in the New Tes- 
tament even more strongly than im 
the Old, is an offence to our com: 
mon Christianity. 





* ‘Astronomy of the Ancients,’ 
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THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG AND THE CAMPAIGN IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER PRESENT WITH 
THE OUNFEDERATE ARMY. 


June 20 (Saturday), — Armed 
with letters of introduction from 
the Secretary-at-War for Generals 
Lee and Longstreet, I left Rich- 
mond at 6 a.m, to join the Vir- 
ginian army, I was accompanied 
by a sergeant of the Signal Corps, 
sent by my kind friend Major Nor- 
ris, for the purpose of assisting me 
in getting on. 

We took the train as far as Onl- 
pepper, and arrived there at 5.30 
p.M., after having changed cars at 
Gordonsville, near which “place I 
observed an enormous pile of excel- 
lent rifles rotting in the open air. 
These had been captured at-Ohancel- 
lorsville; but the Confederates have 
already such a superabundant stock 
of rifles that apparently they can af- 
ford to let them spoil. The weather 
was quite cool after the rain of last 


‘night. The country through which 


we passed Lad been in the enemy's 
hands last year, and was evacuated 
by them after the battles before 
Richmond; but at that time it was 
not their custom to burn, destroy. 
and devastate — everything looked 
green and beautiful, and did not in 
the least give one the idea of a hot 
country. 

In his Jate daring raid, the Federal 
General Stoneman crossed this rail- 
roa, and destroyed a small portion 
of it, burned a few buildings, and 
penetrated to within three miles of 


Richmond; but Me and his men were in 


in such a hurry that they had not 
7 to do much rr mere 
ulpepper was, until five days 

the headquarters of Generals leoend 
Longstreet ; but since Ewell’s recap- 
ture of Winchester, the whole army 
had advanced with rapidity, and it 
was my object to catch it up’ as 
quickly as possible. 

On arriving’ at Oulpepper, my 
sergeant handed me over to another 
myrmidon of Major Norris, with 


orders from that officer to supply 
me with a horse, and take me him- 
self to join Mr. Lawley, who had 
passed through for the same pur- 
pose as myself three days before. © 
Sergeant Norris, my new cha- 
peron, is cousin to Major Norris, 
and is a capital fellow. Before the 
war he was a gentleman of good. 
means in Maryland, and was accus- 
tumed to a life of luxury; he now 
lives the life of a private soldier 
with perfect contentment, and is 
utterly indifferent to civilisation 
and comfort. Although he was un- 
well when I arrived, and it was 
pouring with rain, he proposed that 
we should start at once—6 pm. I 
agreed, and we did so. Our horses 
had both sore backs, were both un- 
fed, except on grass, and mine was 
deficient of ashoe. They neverthe- 
less travelled well, and we reached 
a hamlet called Woodville, fifteen 
miles distant, at 9.80. We had great 
difficulty in, procuring shelter, but 
at length we overcame the inhos- 
pitality of a native, who gave us a 
feed of corn for our horses, and a 
blanket on the floor for ourselves. 


June 21 (Sunday)—We got the 
horse shod with some delay, and 
after refreshing the animals with 
corn and ourselves with bacon, we 
effected a start at 8.15 4m. We 
experienced considerable difficulty 
in carrying my small saddle-bags 
and knapsack, on account of the 
state of our horses’ backs. Mine 
was not very bad, but that of Nor- 
ris was in a horrid state. We had 
not travelled more than a few miles 
when the latter animal cast a shoe, 
which took us an hour to replace at 
a ‘village called Sperryville. The 
country is really magnificent, but 
as it has supported two large armies 
for two years, it is now completely 
cleaned out. It is almost uncalti- 
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vated, and no animals are grazing 
where there used to be hundreds. 
All fences have been destroyed, and 
numberless farms burnt, the chim- 
neys alune left standing. It is diffi- 
cult to depict and impossible to 
exaggerate the sufferings which this 
part of Virginia has undergone. But 
the ravages of war have not been 
able to destroy the beauties of na- 
ture—the verdure is charming, the 
trees magnificent, the country undu- 
lating, and the Blue. Ridge moun- 
tains form the background. 

Being Sunday, we met about 
thirty negroes. going to church, 
wonderfully smartly dressed, some 
(both male and female) riding on 
horseback and others in. waggons; 
but Mr. Norris informs me that two 
years ago we should have numbered 
them by hundreds. 

We soon began to catch up the 
sick and broken down men of the 
army, but not in great numbers; 
most of them were well shod, though 
I saw two without shoes. 

After crossing, a gap in the Blue 
Ridge range, we. reached Front 
Royal at 5 pw, and we were now 
in the well-known Shenandoah Val- 
ley—the scene of Jackson’s cele- 
brated campaigns. Front Royal is 
a pretty little place, and was the 
theatre of one of the earliest fights 
in the war, which was commenced 
by a Maryland regiment of Confe- 
derates, who, as Mr. Norris observed, 
“jumped on to” a Federal regiment 
from the same state, and “ whipped it 
badly.” Since that time the village 
has changed hands continually, and 
was visited by the Federals only a 
few days previous to Ewell’s rapid 
advance ten days ago, 

After immense tronble we pro- 
cured a feed of corn for the horses, 
and, to Mr. Norris's astonishment, I 
was impudent enough to get food 
for ourselves by appealing to the 
kind feelings of two good-looking 
female citizens of Front: Royal, who, 
during our supper, entertained us 
by stories of the manner they an- 
noyed the northern soldiers by dis- 
agreeable allusions to “Stonewall 
Jackgon,” 
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We started again at 6.30, and 
crossed two branches of the Shen- 
andoah River; a broad and_ rapid 
stream. But the railway and car- 
riage bridges. having been destroyed, 
we had to ford it; and as the water 
was deep, we were only just able to 
accomplish the passage. The. sol- 
diers, of whom. there. were. a num- 
ber with us, took off their trousers 
and held their rifles and ammunition 
above their heads. 

Soon afterwards our horses became 
very legweary; for although the 
weather had been cool, the roads 
were muddy and hard upon them, 

At 8.30 we came up with Pender’s 
Division . encamped on the. sides 
of hills, illaminated with innu- 
merable camp-fires, which looked 
very picturesque, After passing, 
through about. two miles of bi- 
vouacs we begged for shelter in the 
hayloft of a Mr,..Mason; we turned 
our horses. into a field, and found 
our hayloft, most. luxurious after 
forty-six miles.ride at.a foot’s pace. 

Stonewall, Jackson is considered 
a regular demigod in this country. 


June 22° (Monday).—We started 
without food or corn at 6.30 aM., 
and soon. beeame. entangled with 
Pender’s Division on its line of 
march, which delayed us a good 
deal. My poor brute of a borse also 
took this opportunity of throwing 
two more shoes, which we found it 
impossible to replace, all the black- 
smith’s shops having been pressed by 
the troops. 

The soldiers of this Division aro 
a remarkably fine body of men, 
and. look quite seasoned and ready 
for any work,  Tgeir clothing is 
serviceable, so also are their boots; 
but there is the usual utter absence 
of uniformity as to colour and 
shape of their ts and hats: 
grey of all shades, and brown cloth- 
ing with felt hats. predominate, 
The Confederate troops are now 
entirely armed ny ona: rifles, 
mostly Enfields, hen they first 
turned out, they were in the habit 
of wearing numerous revolvers and 
bowie-knives, General Lee is said 
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to have mildly remarked, “Gentle- 
men, I think you will find an En- 
field rifle, a bayonet, and sixty 
rounds of ammunition as much as 
you can conveniently carry in the 
way of arms.” They langhed and 
thought they knew better; bat the 
six-shooters and bowie-knives gra- 
dually disappeared, and now none 
are to be seen among the in- 
fantry. 

The artillery horses are in poor 
condition, and only get 8 Ib. of 
corn ‘a-day. The artillery is of all 
kinds—Parrotts, Napoleons, rifled 
and smooth bores, all shapes and 
sizes; most of them bear the letters 
U.8., showing that'they have changed 
masters. 

The colours of the regiments differ 
from the blue battle-flags I saw with 
Bragg’s army. They are generally 
red, with a blue St. Andrew’s Oross 
showing the stars, This pattern 
is said ‘to have been invented by 
General Joseph Johnston, as hot so 
liable to be mistaken for the Yan- 
kee flag. The new Oonfederate 
flag has evidently been adopted 
from this battle-flag, as it is called. 
Most of the colours in this- Divi- 
sion bear the narmes Manassas, Fre- 
dericksburg, Seven Pines, Harper’s 
Ferry, Chancellorsville, &c. 

I saw no stragglers during ‘the 
time I was with Pender’s Division ; 
but although the Virginian army 
certainly does get over a deal of 
ground, yet they move at a slow 
dragging pace, and are evidently 
not good marchers generally. As 
Mr. Norris observed to me, “ Before 
this war ‘we were a lazy set of devils; 
our niggers worked for us, and 
none of us ever dreamt of walking, 
though we all rode a great deal.” 

We reached Berryville (eleven 
miles) at 9 aw. The headquarters 
of General Lee are a few hundred 
yards beyond this place. Just be- 
fore getting there, I saw a general 
officer of handsome appearance, who 
must, I knew from description, be 
the Commander-in-chief; but as lie 
was evidently engaged I did not 
join him, although I gave’ my letter 
of introduction to one of his Staff. 


Shortly afterwards, I presented 
myself to Mr. Lawley, with whom I 
became immediately great friends. 
He introduced me to General Ohil- 
ton, the Adjatant-General of the 
army, to Colonel Cole, the Quarter- 
master-General, to Oaptain Ven- 
ables, and other officers of General 
Lee’s Staff; and he suggested, as 
the ‘headquarters were so busy and 
crowded, that he and I should ride 
to Winchester at once, and after- 
wards ask for hospitality from the 
less busy Staff of General Long- 
street. I was also introduced to 
Captain Sehreibert of the Prussian 
army, who is a guest sometimes 
of General Lee and sometimes of 
General Stuart of the cavalry. He 
bad been present at one of the late 
severe cavalry skirmishes, which 
have been of constant occurrence 
since the sadden advance of this 
army. This advance has been so 
admirably timed as to allow of the 
captare of Winchester, with its Yan- 
kee garrison and stores, and at the 
same time of the seizure of the gaps 
of the Blue Ridge range. All the 
officers were speaking with regret 
of the severe wound received in 
this skirmish by Major Von Borke, 
another Prussian, but now in the 
Confederate States service, and aide- 
de-camp to Jeb Stuart. 

After “— some breakfast, Law- 
ley und I rode ten ‘miles into Win- 
chester. My horse, minus his fore- 
shoes, showed signs of great fatigue, 
but we struggled into Winchester 
at 5 p.m, where I was fortunate 
enough to procure shoes for the 
horse, and, by Lawley’s introduc- 
tion, admirable quarters for both of 
us ‘at the house of the hospitable 
Mrs. ——, with whom he had lodg- 
ed seven. months before, and who 
was charmed to see him. Her two 
nieces, who are as agreeable as they 
are good-looking, gave us a miserable 

icture of the three captivities they 
soe éxperienced under the Federal 
commanders Banks, Shields, and Mil- 


roy. 

The unfortunate town of Winches- 
ter seems to have been made a regu- 
lar shuttlecock of by the contending 
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armies. Stonewall Jatkson rescued 
it once, and last Sunday week his 
successor, General Ewell, drove out 
Milroy. The name of Milroy. is 
always associated with that of Bat- 
ler, and his rule in Winchester 
seems to have been somewhat simi- 
lar to that of his illustrious rival in 
New Orleans. Should either of these 
two individuals fall alive into the 
hands of the Confederates, I imagine 
that Jeff Davis himself would be un- 
able to save their lives, even if he 
were disposed to do so. 

Before leaving Richmond, I heard 
' every one expressing regret that 
Milroy should have escaped, as the 
recapture of Winchester seemed to 
be incomplete without him. More 
than four thousand of his men were 
taken in\the two forts which overlook 
the town, and which were carried by 
assault by a Louisianian brigade with 
trifling loss. 

The joy of the unfortunate inha- 
bitants may easily be conceived 
at this sudden and unexpected re- 
lief from their last captivity, which 
had lasted six months. During the 
whole of this time they could not 
legally buy an article of provisions 
without taking the oath of allegiance, 
— they magnanimously refused to 

oO 


They were unable to hear a word 
of their male relations or friends, 
who were all in the Southern army; 
they were shut up in their houses 
after 8 p.m., and sometimes deprived 
of light; part of our kind enter- 


tainer’s house was forcibly occupied 
by a vulgar, ignorant, and low-born 
Federal officer, ci-devant driver of a 
street car; and they were constantly 
subjected to the most humiliating in- 
sults, on pretence of searching the 
house for arms, documents, &c. 

To my surprise, however, these 
ladies spoke of the enemy with 
less violence and rancour than al- 
most any other ladies I bad met 
with during my travels through 
the whole Southern Confederacy. 
When I told them so, they replied 
that they who had seen many men 
shot down in the streets before 
their own eyes knew what they 
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were talking about, which other 
and more excited Southern women 
did not. 

Ewell’s Division is in front and 
across the Potomac, and before I 
left headquarters this morning I 
saw Longstreet’s corps beginning to 
follow in the same direction. 


June 28 (Tuesday).—Lawley and 
I went to inspect the site of Mr. 
Mason’s (the Southern Commis- 
sioner in London) once pretty 
house—a melancholy scene. It 
had been charmingly situated near 
the outskirts of the town, and by 
all accounts must have been a de- 
lightful little place. When Lawley 
saw it seven months ago, it was 
then only a ruin; but since that 
time Northern vengeance (as direct- 
ed by General Milroy) has satiated 
itself by destroying almost the very 
foundations of the house of this 
arch-traitor as they call him. Liter- 
ally not one stone remains stand- 
ing upon another; and the débris 
seems to, have been carted away, 
for there is now a big hole where 
the principal part of the house 
stood. Troops have evidently been 
encamped upon the ground, which 
was strewed with fragments of 
Yankee clothing, accoutrements, 
&e. 

I understand that Winchester 
used to be a most agreeable little 
town, and its society extremely 
pleasant. Many of its houses are 
now destroyed or conyerted into 
hospitals; the rest look miserable 
and dilapidated. Its female in- 
habitants (for the able-bodied males 
are all absent in the army) are 
familiar with the bloody realities 
of war. As many as 5000 wounded 
have been accommodated here at 
one time. All the ladies are ac- 
customed to the bursting of shells 
and the sight of fighting, and all 
are turned into hospital nurses or 
cooks. 

From the utter impossibility of 
procuring corn, I was forced to take 
the horses out grazing a mile be- 
yond the town for four hours in 
the morning aod two in the after- 
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noon. As one mustn’t lose sight of 
them for a moment, this occupied me 
all day, while Lawley wrote in the 
house. 

In the evening we went to visit 
two wounded officers in Mrs. ——’s 
house, a major and a captain in the 
Louisianian Brigade which stormed 
the forts last Sunday week. I am 
afraid the captain. will die. Both 
are shot through the body, but are 
cheery, They served under Stone- 
wall Jackson until bis death, and 
they venerate his name, though 
they both agree that he has got an 
efficient successor in Ewell, his for- 
mer compauion in arms; and they 
confirmed a great deal of what 
General Johnston had told me as 
to Jackson having been so much 
indebted to Ewell for several . of 
his victories. They gave us an ani- 
mated account of the spirits and feel- 
ing of the army. 

At no period of the war, they 
say, have the men been so well 
equipped, so well clothed, so eager 
for a fight, or so confident of suc- 
cess—a very different state of af- 
fairs from that which characterised 
the Maryland invasion of last year, 
when half of the army were bare- 
footed stragglers, and many of the re- 
mainder unwilling and reluctant to 
cross the Potomac, 

Miss —— told me to-day that 
dancing and horse-racing are for- 
bidden by the Episcopal Church in 
this part of Virginia. 


June 24 ( Wednesday),—Lawley be- 
ing in weak health, we determined to 
spend another day with our kind 
friends in Winchester 

I took the horses out again for 
six hours to graze, and made ac- 
quaintance with two Irishmen, who 
gave me some cut grasa and salt for 
the horses, One of these men had 
served and had been wounded in 
the Southern army. I remarked to 
him that he must have killed lots 
of his own countrymen, to which 
he replied, “Ob yes, but faix they 
must all take it, as it comes,” I 


have always observed that Southern 
Irishmen make excellent: “Rebs,” 
and have no sort of scruple in kill- 
ing as many of their Northern 
brethren as they possibly can. 

I observed to-day many new 
Yankee graves, which the deaths 
among the —— are constantly 
increasing. ooden head-posts are 
put at each grave, on which is 
writtep, “An Unknown Soldier, 
U.S.A... Died of wounds received 
upon the field of battle, June 21, 22, 
or 28, 1868.” 

A sentry stopped me to-day as I 
was going out of town, and when I 
showed him my pass from General 
Chilton, he replied with great firm- 
ness, but with perfect courtesy, 
“Tm extremely sorry, sir, but if 
you were the Secretary of War, or 
Jeff Davis himself, you ‘couldn't 
pass without a passport from the 
Provost-Marshal.” 


June 25 (Thursday)—We took 
leave of Mrs. —— and her hospi- 
table family, and started at 10 a.m. to 
overtake Generals Lee and Long- 
street, who are supposed to be cross- 
ing ‘the Potomac at Williamsport. 
Before we had got more than a few 
miles on our way, we began to meet 
horses and oxen, the first fruits of 
Ewell’s advance into Pennsylvanie. 
The weather was cool and showery, 
and all went swimmingly for the first 
fourteen miles, when we caught up 
M‘Laws’ division, which belongs to 
Longstreet’s corps. 

As — horse about — time - 
gan to show signs o: igue, an 
as Lawley’s pickaxed most alarm- 
ingly, we turned them into. some 
clover to graze, whilst we watched 
two brigades pass along .the road. 
They are commanded, I think, by 
Semmes and Barksdale,* and: are 
composed. of Georgians, Mississip- 
pians, and South Carolinians. They 
marched very well, and there was 
no attempt at straggling; quite a 
different state of things from John- 
ston’s men in ‘Mississippi. All were 
well shod and efficiently clothed. 





* Barksdale was killed, and Semmes wounded, at the battle of Gettysburg. 
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In rear of each regiment were from 
20 'to'30 negro slaves,.and a certain 
number of unarmed men carrying 
stretchers and wearing in ‘their hats 
the red “badges of the ambulance 
corps ;—-this is an exéellent institu- 
tion, for it prevents unwounded men 
falling out .on pretence of ‘taking 
wounded. to the rear. The knap- 
sacks of the men still bear the 
names of the Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Jersey; or other regi- 
ments to which they originally be- 
longed. There were about 20. wag- 
gons to each brigade, most of which 
were marked U.6.,. and each of 
these brigades was about 2800 
strong. There are four brigades in 
M‘Laws’s division. All ‘the men 
seemed in the highest spirits, aud 
were cheering and yelling most voci- 
ferously. 

We reached Martinsburg (twenty- 
two miles) at 6 p.M., by which ‘time 
my horse nearly broke down, and I 
was forced to get off and walk. Mar- 
tinsburg and this part of Virginia is 
supposed to be more Unionist than 
Southern; however, many of the 
women went through the form of 
cheering M'‘Laws’s division as it 
passed. I daresay they would per- 
form the:same ceremony in honour ‘of 
the Yankees to-morrow. 

Three miles beyond Martinsburg 
we were forced by the state of our 
horses to insist upon receiving the 
unwilling hospitality of a very surly 
native, who wasevidently Unionist in 
his proclivities. We:were obliged to 
turn our horses ‘into afield to graze 
during the night. Thisis most dan- 
gerous, for the Confederate soldier, in 
spite of his many virtues, 'is, as aTule, 
the most incorrigible horse-stealer in 
the werld. 


June 26 (Friday).—I got a 
little before daylight, and, notveith- 
standing the ching rain, I ‘se- 
cured our which, tomy in- 
tense relief, were’ present: But my 
horse showed a back rapidly getting 
worse, and both looked + mean” to a 
degree. 

Lawley being ill; he declined start- 
ing in the rain, and. our host became 
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more and more surly when we 
stated our intention of remaining 
with him, ’ However, the sight ot 
real geld instead of Oonfederate 

per, or even ‘greenbacks, soothed 

im wonderfully, and he farnished 

us’ with some breakfast. All this 
time M‘Laws’s division was pass- 
ing the door, but so strict was the 
discipline, that the only man whi 
loafed in was immediately pounced 
upon and carried ‘away captive. At 
2P.M., the weather having become 
a little clearer, we made a start, but 
under very wunpromising circum- 
stances. Lawley wag so ill that he 
conld hardly ride; ‘his horse was 
most unsafe, and ‘had cast a shoe; 
—my animal was in such a iniser- 
able state that I had not the inliv- 
matity to ride him ;—but, by the 
assistance of his tail, I. managed to 
struggle through the deep mud and 
wet. We soon became entangled 
with M‘Laws's division, and reached 
the Potomac, a distance of nine 
miles and a half, at 5 pm; the 
river is both wide and deep, and in 
fording it (for which purpose I was 
obliged to mount) we couldn’t keep 
our jegs out-of the water. 

The little town of Williamsport is 
‘on the opposite bank of the river, and 
Wwe were now in Maryland. 

We had the mortification to learn 
that Generals Lee and Longstreet 
had quitted Williamsport this morn- 
ing at 11 o'clock, and were ‘there- 
fore obliged to teil on to’ H 
town, six miles farther. This latter 
place is evidently by no means 
Rebel ‘in its sentiments, for all the 
houses were shut up, and many 
apparently abandoned. The few na- 
tives that were about stared at the 
troops with sulky indifference. 

After passing through Hagers- 
town, we could obtain no certain 
information of ‘the whereabouts of 
the two generals, nor could we get 
any ‘willing hospitality from any- 
one; but at 9 P.M., oar horses being 
quite exhausted, we forced ourselves 
into the house of a Dutchman,’ who 


‘became a little more civil at the 


sight of gold, although the assur- 
ance that we were English travel- 
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lers, and not Rebels, had produced no 
effect, I had walked to-day, in mud 
and rain, seventeen miles, and I:dared 
not take off my solitary pair of bdots, 
because I knew I should:never get 
them on again. 

June 27 (Saturday.)—Lawley was 
so ill this morning that he couldn't 
possibly ride; I therefore mounted 
his horse a little before daybreak, 
and started in search of the generals. 
After riding eight miles, 1 came up 
with General Longstreet, at 6.80 a.m, 
and was only just in time, as he was 
on the point of moving. Both he 
and his Staff were most kind, when 
I introduced myself and: stated my 
difficulties; he arranged that an am- 
bulance should fetch Lawley, and he 
immediately invited me to join his 
mess during the campaign; he told 
me (which I did not know) that we 
were now:in Pennsylvania, the ene- 
my’s country—Maryland being only 
ten miles broad at this point; he de- 
clared that Bushwhackers exist in 
the woods, who shoot unsuspecting 


’ stragglers, and it would therefore be 


unsafe that Lawley and I should travel 
alone. 

General Longstreet is an Alaba- 
mian—a_ thickset man, forty-three 
years of age: he was an infantry 
major in the old army, aad now com- 
mands the Ist corps d’armée: he is 
never far from General Lee, who 
relies very much upon his judgment. 
By the soldiers ho is invariably spoken 
of as “the best fighter in the whole 
army.” 

Whilst speaking of entering upon 
the enemy’s soil, he said to me that 
althongh it might be fair, in just reta~ 
liation, to apply the torch, yet that 
dving so would demoralise the army 
and ruin its now excellent discipline. 
Private property is therefore to be 
rigidly protected. 

At 7 aa. I returned with an 
orderly (or courier, gas they are 
called) to the farmhouse in which 
I had left Lawley, and after see- 
ing all arranged satisfactorily about 
the ambulance, I rode slowly on to 
rejoin General Longstreet, near 
Chambersbarg, which is a Pennsyl- 
vania town, distant twenty-two 


miles from Hagerstown. I ‘was 
with M‘Laws's division, and observed 
that the moment they entered 
Pennsylvania ‘the troops opened the 
fences and enlarged the road about 
twenty yards on each side, which 
enabled the waggons and themselves 
to proceed together: this is the only 
damage I saw done by the Confede- 
rates, 

This part of Pennsylvania is 
flourishing, highly cultivated, , 
in comparison with the Southern 
States, thickly peopled. ‘But all 
the cattle and horses having been 
seized by Ewell, farm labour had 
= come to a complete stand- 
still. 

In passing through Greencastle 
we found all the houses and win- 
dows shut up, the natives in their 
Sunday clotbes standing at ‘their 
doors regarding the troops in a very 
unfriendly manner. I saw no strag- 
gling into the’ houses, nor ‘were 
any of the inhabitants disturbed or 
annoyed by the soldiers. Sentries 
were placed at the doors of many of 
the best houses, to prevent any offi- 
cer or soldier from getting in on any 
pretence. 

I entered Chambersburg at 6' p.m. 
This is a town of some-size and im- 
portance: all its houses were shut ap, 
but the natives were in the streets, 
or at the upper windows, locking in 
a scowling and bewildered manner 
at the Confederate troops, who were 
marching gaily past to the tune of 
Dixie’s Land. 

The women (many of whom were 
pretty and well dressed) were par- 
ticularly sour ‘and disagreeable in 
their remarks. I heard ohe of them 
say, * Louk at Pharaoh's army going 
to the Red Sea.” Others were 
pointing and laughing at Hood's 
ragged Jacks, who were passin 
at the time. This division, w 
known for its fighting qualities, is 
composed of Texians, Alabamians, 
and Arkansians, and they certainly 
are a queer lot to look at. They 
carry less than any other troops; 
many of them have only got an old 
piece of carpet or rag as bag- 
gage; many have discarded their 
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shees in the mnd; all are ragged 
and dirty, but fall of good-humour 
and confidence in themselves and 
in their general, Hood. They an- 
swered the numerous taunts of the 
Chambersburg ladies with cheers 
and laughter. One female had seen 
fit to adorn her ample bosom with a 
huge Yankee flag, and she stood at 
the door of her house, her counte- 
nance expressing the utmost contempt 
for the barefooted Rebs; several 
companies passed her without taking 
any notice, but at length a Texian 
gravely remarked, “ Take care, ma- 
dam, for Hood’s boys are great at 
storming breastworks when the Yan- 
kee colours is on them.” After this 
speech the patriotic lady made a pre- 
cipitate retreat. 

Sentries were placed at the doors of 
all the principal houses, and the town 
was cleared of all but the military 
passing through or on duty. Some 
of the troops marched straight through 
the town, and bivouacked on the 
Carlisle road, Others turned off 
to the right, and occupied the Get- 
tysburg turnpike. I feund Generals 
Lee and Longstreet encamped on the 
latter road, three quarters of a mile 
from the town. 

General Longstreet and his Staff 
at once received me into their mess, 
and { was introduced to Major 
Fairfax, Major Latrobe, and Cap- 
tain Rogers of his personal Statf; 
also to Major Moses, the Chief 
Commissary, whose tent I am to 
share. He is the most jovial, 
amusing, and clever son of Israel I 
ever had the good fortune to meet. 
The other officers on Longstreet’s 
Headquarter Staff are Colonel Sor- 
rell, Lieutenant-Colonel Manning 
(ordnance officer), Major Walton, 
Captain Gorce, and Major Clark, all 
excellent good fellows, and most hos- 
pitable.* 

Lawley is to live with three doc- 
tors on the Headquarter Staff: their 
names are Cullen, Barksdale, and 
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Maury; they form a jolly trio, and 
live much more luxuriously than their 
generals. 

Major Moses tells me that. his or- 
ders are to open the stores in Oham- 
bersburg by force, and seize all that 
is wanted for the army in a regular 
and official manner, giving in return 
its value in Oonfederate money on 
a receipt. The storekeepers have 
doubtless sent away their most va- 
luable goods on the approach of the 
Confederate. army. Much also has 
been already seized by Ewell, who 
passed through nearly a week ago, 
But Moses was much elated at 
having already discovered a Jarge 
supply of excellent felt hats, hidden 
away in a cellar, which he “ annexed” 
at once. 

I was told this evening the num- 
bers which have crossed the Po- 
tomac, and also the number of 
pieces of artillery. We have a 
large train of ammunition, for if 
the army advances any deeper into 
the enemy’s country General Lee 
cannot expect to keep his communi- 
cations open to the rear; and as 
the Staff officers say, “In every 
battle we fight we must capture as 
much ammunition as we use.” This 
necessity, however, does not seem 
to disturb them, as it has hitherto 
been their regular style of doing 
business. 

Ewell, after the capture of Win- 
chester, advanced rapidly into 
Pennsylvania, and has already sent 
back great quantities of horses, 
mules, waggons, beeves, and other 
necessaries; he is now at or beyond 
Carlisle, laying the country under 
contribution, and making Pennsyl- 
vania support the war, instead of 
poor, used-up, and worn-out Virginia. 
The corps of Generals A. P, Hill and 
Longstreet are now near this place, 
all full of confidence and in high 
spirits. 


June 28 (Sunday.)—No officer or 





. * Having lived at the Headquarters of all the principal Confederate Generals, 
I am able to affirm that the relation between their Stafis and themselves, and the 
way the duty is carried on, is very similar to what it is in the British army, All 
the Generals—Johnston, Bragg, Polk, Hardee, Longstreet, and Lee—-are tho- 
rough soldiers, and their Staffs are composed of gentlemen of position and educa- 
tion, who have now been trained into excellent and zealous Staff officers. 
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soldier under the rank of & general is 
allowed into Ohambersburg without 
a special order from General Lee, 
which he is very chary of giving; and 
I hear of officers of rank being refused 
this pass. 

Moses proceeded into town at 11 
a.M., With an official requisition for 
three days’ rations for the whole army 
in this neighbourhood. These rations 
he is to seize by force, if not volanta- 
rily supplied. 

I waz introduced to General Hood. 
this morning; he is a tall, thin, wiry- 
looking man, with a grave face and a 
light-coloured beard, thirty - three 
years old, and is accounted one of the 
best and most promising officers in 
the army. 

By his Texan and Alabamian troops 
he is adored ; he formerly command- 
ed the Texan Brigade, but has now 
been promoted to the command of 
a division. His troops are accused of 
being a wild set, and difficult to ma- 
nage; and it is the great object of the 
chiefs to check their innate plunder- 
ing propensities by every means in 
their power. 

I went into Chambersburg at noon, 
and found Lawley ensconced in the 
Franklin Hotel. Both he and I had 
much difficulty in getting into. that 
establishment—the door being locked, 
and only opened with the greatest 
caution. Lawley had hada most 
painful journey in the ambalance yes- 
terday, and was much exhausted. No 
one in the hotel would take the slight- 
est notice. of him, and all scowled 
at me in a most disagreeable man- 
ner. : 

Half-a-dozen Pennsylyanian vir- 
agos surrounded and — assailed me 
with their united tongues to a deaf- 
ening degree. Nor would they be- 
lieve me when I told them I was 
an English spectator and a non- 
combatant : they said I must be 
either a Rebel or a Yankee-—by 
which expression I learnt for the 
first time that the term Yankee is 
as much used as a reproach in Penn- 
sylvania as in the Sonth. The 
sight of gold, which I exchanged 
for their greenbacks, brought about 
a change, and by degrees they be- 
came quite affable. They seemed 


very ignorant, and confased Texans 
with Mexicans. 

After leaving Lawley pretty com- 
fortable, I walked about the town 
and witnessed the pressing opera- 
tions of Moses and his wml 1H 
Neither the Mayor nor the corpora- 
tion were to be found anywhere, 
nor were the keys of the penspe 
stores forthcoming until Moses 
gan to apply the axe. The citizens 
were lolling about the streets in a 
listless manner, and showing no great 
signs of discontent. They had left to 
their women the task of resisting the 
commissaries——a duty which they 
were fully competent to perform. No 
soldiers but those on duty were visi- 
ble in the streets. 

In the evening I called again to 
see Lawley, and found in his room 
an Austrian officer, in the full uni- 
form of the Hungarian Hussars, He 
had got a year’s leave of absence, and 
has just succeeded in crossing the 
Potomac, though not without much 
trouble and difliculty. When . he 
stated his intention of wearing his 
uniform, I explained to him the inva- 
riable custom of the Confederate sol- 
diers, of never allowing the smallest 
peculiarity of dress or appearance 
to pass without a torrent of jokes, 
which, however good-humoured, 
end in becoming rather monoton- 
ous, 

I returned to camp at 6 PM. 
Major Moses did not get back till 
very late, much depressed at the ill- 
success of his mission. He had 
searched all day most ipiletateahy, 
and had endured much contamely 
from the Union ladies, who called 
him “a thievish little rebel scoun- 
drel,” and. other opprobrious epi- 
thets. But this did not annoy him so 
much as the manner in which every- 
thing he wanted had been sent away 
or hidden in private houses, which 
he is not allowed by General Lee’s 
order to search, 

He has only managed to secure a 
quantity of molasses, sugar, and 
whiskey. Poor Moses is thoroughly 
exhausted, but he endures the chaff 
of his brother officers with much 
good-humour, and they make him 
continually repeat the different 
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names he has been éalled. He says 
that at first the women refused his 
Confederate “trash” ‘with great 
scorn, but they ended in being very 
particular about the odd cents. 


June 29 (Monday).—We are still 
at’ Chambersbarg.’ Lee ‘has ‘issued 
a remarkably good’ order on non- 
retaliation, which is generally well- 
received » but I ‘have heard of com- 
plaints from fire-eaters, who wart 
vengeance’ for their wrongs ; and 
when one considers the numbers of 
officers and soldiers with this army 
who have been totally ruined by the 
devastations of Northern troops, one 
cannot be much ‘surprised at this 
feeling. 

I went into Chambersburg again, 
and witnessed the singularly good 
behaviour of the troops towards the 
citizens, I heard ‘soldiers saying 
to one another, that they did not 
like being in a town’ in which they 
were very naturally detested. To 
any one who has seen as J have the 
ravages of the Northern troops in 
Sottthern ‘towns, this forbearance 
seems most commendable and sur- 
prising. Yet these Pennsylvania 
Dutch* don’t seem the least thank- 
ful, and really appear to be unaware 
that their own troops have been for 
two years treating Southern towns 
with ten times more harshness. 
They are the most unpatriotic people 
I ever saw, and openly state that they 
don’t care which side wins provided 
they are left alone. They abuse Lin- 
coln tremendonsly. 

Of course, in such a large army 
as this, there must be many in- 
stances of bad characters, who are 
always ready ‘to plunder and pil- 
lage whenever they can do so with- 
out being caught: the stragglers, 
also, who remain behind ‘when the 
army has left, ‘will doubtless do 
much harm. — It is impossible to 
prevent this ; but everything that 
ean be done is done to protect pri- 
vate property and ‘non-combatants, 
and I can say, from my own obser- 
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vation, with wonderfal snecess. I 
hear instances, however, in which 
soldiers meeting well-dressed citizens 
have made-“‘a long arm ” and chang- 
ed hats, much to the disgust of the 
latter, who are still more annoyed 
when an exchange of boots is also 
proposed: their superfine broad-cloth 
is hever in any danger. 

General Longstreet is generally a 
particularly tacitarn man, but this 
evening he and I had a long talk about 
Texas, where he had been quartered 
a long time. He remembered many 
people whom I ‘had met quite well, 
and was much amused by the descrip- 
tion of my travels through that eoun- 
try. I complimented him upon the 
manner in which the Oonfederate 
sentries do their duty, and said they 
were quite as strict as, and ten times 
more polite than regular soldiers. 
He replied, laughing, that a sentry, 
after refusing you leave to enter a 
camp, might very likely, if properly 
asked, show you ‘another way in, by 
which you might avoid meeting a sen- 
try at all. 

I saw General Pendleton and 
General Pickett to-day. Pendleton 
is Ohief of Artillery to the army, 
and was a West Pointer; but in 
more peaceable times he fills the 
post of Episcopal clergyman in 
Lexington, Virginia. Unlike Gene- 
ral Polk, he unites the military and 
clerical professions together, and 
continues to preach whenever he 
gets a chanee. On these occasions 
he wears a surplice over his uni- 
form. 

General Pickett commands one of 
the divisions in Longstreet’s corps.t 
He wears his hair in long ringlets, 
and is altogether rather a desperate 
looking character. He is the officer 
who, as Oaptain Pickett of the U.S. 
army, figured in the difficulty be- 
tween the British and United States 
in the San Juan Island affair, under | 
General Harney, four or five years 
ago. 


June 80 (Tuesday).—This morn- 





* This part of Pennsylvania is much peopled with the descendants of Ger- 
mans, who speak an unintelligible language. 
+ M‘Laws, Hood,..and: Pickett are the three divisional commanders or major- 


generals in Longstreet’s corps d’armée. 
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jng, before. marching from, Oham- 
bersburg, General Longstreet intro- 
duced me to the Commander-in- 
Chief. General Lee is, almost, with- 
out exception, the handsomest man 
of his age Lever saw. He isfifty- 
six years old, tall, broad-shonidered, 
very well made, well set up—a 
thorough soldier in appearance; 
and his manners are most courteous 
and full of dignity. He is a per- 
fect gentleman in every respect, I 
imagine no man has so few ene- 
mies, or is so universally esteemed. 
Thronghout the South, all agree in 
pronouncing him to be as near per- 
fection as a man can be.| He has 
none of the small. vices, such - as 
smoking, drinking, chewing, or 
swearing, and his bitterest, enemy 
never accused him of any of the 
greater ones. He generally wears: 
a well-worn long grey jacket, a high 
black felt hat, and bloe trousers 
tucked into his Wellington boots, 
I never saw him carry arms;* and 
the only mark of his military rank 
are the three stars on his collar. 
He rides a handsome horse, which 
is extremely well groomed; He 
himself is very neat in his dress 
and person, and in the most ardu- 
ous mnarches he always looks smart 
and clean.t 

In the old army he was always 
considered one of its best officers; 
and at the outbreak of | these 
troubles, he was Lieutenant-colonel 
of the 2d cavalry. He was a rich 
man, but his fine estate: was one of 
the first to fall into the enemy’s 
hands, LL believe he has never 
slept in a house since. he has com- 
manded the Virgini@-army, and he 
aw declines all offers of _ 
pitality, for fear the offer- 
ing it may aftarwands get into 
trouble for having sheltered the 
Rebel General. The relations be- 
tween him and Longstreetiare quite 
touching—they are almost always 
together. Longstreet’s corps com- 
plain of this sometimes, as they say 
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that they seldom get a chance of 
detached serviee, which falls to the 
lot. of Ewell. .It.is impossible . to 
please Longstreet more. than, by. 
praising Lee. I believe these. two 
generals. to be as little ambitions 
and as thoroughly unselfish as any 
men. in, the -world. Both Jong-for 
a successful termination ef the war, 
in order that they may retire into 
obseurity. . Stonewall Jackson (un- 
til his death the third in command 
of their army) was just such another 
simple-minded servant of his coun- 
try. It is. understood that General 
Lee, is a religious man, though not 
so demonstrative in that respect as 
Jackson ; and, unlike his late bro- 
ther in he is a member of the 
Church o d.. His only 
faults, so far as I can learn, arise 
from his excessive amiability. 

Some Texan soldiers were sent 
this morning into Chambersbarg 
to destroy a number of barrels of 
exeellent whiskey, which could. not 
be carried away. This was a preity 
good trial for their diseipline, and 
they did think it rather hard lines 
that the only time they had been 
allowed into the enemy’s town was 
for the purpose of destroying their 
beloved whiskey. However, they 
did their duty like good soldiers. 

We marched six miles on the 
road towards Gettysburg, and en- 
camped at a village called (I think) 
Greenwood. I rode Lawley’s old 
horse, he and the Anstrian using 
the decter’s ambulance. 

In the, evening General Long- 
street told me that. he had jast re- 
ceived intelligence that Hooker had 
been disrated, and that. Meade was 
appointed in his place. Of course 
he knew. both of them in the old 
army, and he says that Meade is 
an honourable and respectable 
man, though not, perhaps, so bold 
as Hooker, 

I had a long, talk with many 
officers about the approaching bat- 
tle, which evidently cannot now be 





*I iievee tay either Lee or Longstreet carry arms, A. P. Hill generally wears 
& sword, 
+ I observed this during the three days’ fighting at Gettysburg, and in the re- 


treat afterwards, when every one else looked, and was, extremely dirty. 
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delayed long, and will take place 
on this road instead of in the direc- 
tion of Harrisburg, as we had sup- 
posed. Ewell, who has laid York 
as well as Carlisle under contribu- 
tion, has been ordered to reunite. 

Every one, of course, speaks with 
confidence. I remarked that it 
would be a good thing for them if 
on this occasion they had cavalry 
to follow up the broken - infantry 
in the event of their’ succeeding in 
beating them. But to my surprise 
they ‘all spoke of their cavalry as 
not efficient for that purpose. In 
fact, Stuart’s men, though excel- 
lent at making raids, capturing 
waggons and stores, and cutting 
off communications, seem to have 
no idea of charging infantry under 
any circumstances. ~ Unlike the cav- 
alry with Bragg’s army they wear 
swords, but seem to have little idea 
of using them—they hanker’ after 
their carbines and revolvers. They 
constantly ride with their swords 
between their left leg and the sad- 
dle, which has a very funny appear- 
ance ; but their horses are generally 
good, and they ride well. The in- 
fantry and artillery of this army 
don’t seem to respect the cavalry 
very much, and often jeer at them. 

I was forced to abandon my horse 
here, as he was now lame in three 
legs, besides baving a very sore 
back. 


July 1 (Wednesday).—We did 
not leave our camp till noon, as 
nearly all General Hill’s corps had 
to pass our quarters on its march 
towards Gettysburg. One division 
of Ewell’s also had to join in a 
little beyond Greenwood, and Long- 
street’s corps had to bring up the 
rear. 

During the morning, I made the 
acquaintance of Oolonel Walton, 
wlio used to command the well- 
known Washington’ Artillery, but 
he is now chief of ‘artillery to Long- 
street’s corps d’armée; he is a big 
man, ci-devant auctioneer in New 
Orleans, and I understand he pines 
to return to his hammer. 

Soon after starting we got into 
@ pass in the South mountain, a 
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continuation, I believe, of the Blue 
Ridge range, which is broken by 
the Potomac at Harper's Ferry, 
The scenery through the pass is very 
fine. 

The first troops, alongside of 
whom we rode, belonged to John- 
son's division of. Evwell’s corps. 
Among them I saw, for the: first 
time, the celebrated ‘ Stonewall 
Brigade,” formerly commanded by 
Jackson. In appearance the men 
differ little from other Oonfed- 
erate soldiers, except, perhaps, 
that the brigade contains more 
elderly men and fewer boys. All 
(except, I think, one regiment) are 
Virginians, As they have nearly 
always been on. detached duty, few 
of them knew General Longstreet 
except by reputation. Numbers of 
them asked me whether the gene- 
ral in front was Longstreet, and 
when I answered in the affirmative, 
many would run on a hundred yards 
in order to take a good look at him. 
This I take to be an immense com- 
pliment from any soldier on a long 
march. 

At 2 p.M., firing became distinct- 
ly audible in our front, but although 
it increased as we progressed, it did 
not seem to be very heavy. <A spy 
who was with us insisted upon there 
being “a pretty tidy bunch of diue- 
bellies in or near Gettysburg,” and 
he declared that he was in their 
society three days ago. 

After passing Jolinson’s division, 
we came to a Florida Brigade, which 
is now in Hill’s corps, but as it had 
formerly served under Longstreet, 
the men knew him well. Some of 
them (after the General had passed) 
called out to their comrades, “ Look 
out for work now, boys, for here’s 
the old bull-dog again.” 

At 3 p.m, we began to meet 
wounded men coming to the rear, 
and the number of these soon in- 
creased most rapidly, some hobbling 
alone, others on stretchers carried 
by the ambulance corps, and others 
in the ambulance waggons; many 
of the latter were stripped nearly 
naked, and displayed very 
wounds. This spectacle, so revolt- 
ing to @ person unaccustomed to 
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sach sights, prodaced no _impres- 
sion whatever upon the advancing 
troops, who certainly go under fire 
with the most perfect nonchalance: 
they show no enthusiasm or ex- 
citement, but the most complete 
indifference. This is the effect of 
two years’ almost uninterrupted 
fighting. 

We now began to meet Yankee 
prisoners coming to the rear in con- 
siderable numbers: many of them 
were wounded, but they seemed 
already to be on excellent terms 
with their captors, with whom they 
had commenced swapping canteens, 
tobacco, &c.. Among them was a 
Pennsylvanian colonel, a miserable 
object from a wound in his face. 
In answer to a question, I heard 
one of them remark, with a langh, 
“We're pretty nigh whipped al- 
ready.” We next came to a Oon- 
federate soldier carrying a Yankee 
colour, belonging, I think, to a 
Pennsylvanian regiment, which he 
told us he had jast captured. 

At 4.30 p.m. we came in sight 
of Gettysburg and joined General 
Lee and General Hill, who were on 
the top of one of the ridges which 
form the peculiar feature of the 
country round Gettysburg. We 
could see the enemy retreating 
up one of the opposite ridges, 
pursued by the Confederates with 
loud yells. 

The position into which the ene- 
my had been driven was evidently a 
strong one, His right appeared to 
rest on a cemetery, on the top of a 
high ridge to the right ef Gettys- 
burg, as we looked at it. 

General Hill now came up and 
told me he had been very unwell 
all day, and in fact he looks very de- 
licate. He said he had had two 
of his divisions engaged, and had 
driven the enemy four miles into 
his present position, capturing a 
great many prisoners, some cannon, 
and some colours; he said, how- 
ever, that the Yankees had fought 
with a determination unusual to 
them. He pointed out a railway 
cutting, in which they had made 
& good stand; also, a field in the 
centre of which he had seen a man 
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plant the regimental colour, round 
which the regiment had fought for 
some time with much obstinacy, 
and when at last it was obliged to 
retreat, the colour-bearer retired 
last of all, turning round every 
now and then to shake his fist at 
the advancing rebels. General Hill 
said he felt quite sorry when he 
saw this gallant Yankee meet his 
doom. 

General Ewell had come up at 
8.30, on the enemy’s right (with 
art of his corps), and completed 

is discomfiture. 

General Reynolds, one of the best 
Yankee generals, was reported killed, 
Whist we were talking, a message 
arrived from General Ewell, re- 
questing Hill to press the enemy 
in the front, whilst he rome 
the same operation on his right. 
The pressure was accordingly ap- 
plied in a mild degree, but the 
enemy were too strongly posted, 
and it was too late in the evening 
for a regular attack. 

The town of Gettysburg was now 
occupied by Ewell, and was full of 
Yankee dead and wounded, 

I climbed up a tree in the most 
commanding place I could find, and 
could forma pretty good general 
idea of the enemy’s position, al- 
theugh, the tops of the ridges being 
covered with pine woods, it was 
very difficult to see anything of the 
troops concealed in them. 

The firing ceased about dark, at 
which tifme i rode back with Gene- 
ral Longstreet and his Staff to his 
headquarters at Cashtown, a fittle 
village eight miles from ttys- 
burg. At that time troops were 
a along the road, and were 

ing marched towards the position 


ne! are to occupy to-morrow. 

the fight to-day nearly 6000 

prisoners had been taken, and 10 
About 20,000 men must 

have been on the field on the Oon- 

federate side. The enemy had two 


corps @armte 


prisoners belong, I think, to the Ist 
and llth corps. This day’s work 
is called a “brisk little TT, and 
all anticipate a “big battle” to- 
morrow. 
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I observed that the, artillerymen 
in. charge .of the horses: dig) them- 
selves little holes like graves, throw- 
ing up. the, earth -at the upper end, 
They. enseonee themselves’ in these 
holes when under fire, 

At supper. this evening, General 
Longstreet. spoke of the enemy’s 
position as. being “very formid- 
able.” He. also said that they 
would doubtless intrench them- 
selyes-stropgly during the night.* 

The, Staff. officers: spoke of the 
battle as a certainty, and the uni- 
versal feeling in the army was one 
of profound, contempt for an enemy 
whom they have bedten so con- 
stantly, and under se many disad- 
vantages, 


July. 2 (Thursday)—We all got 
up at 3.30 a.M., and breakfasted a 
little before daylight: Lawley in- 
sisted on riding, notwithstanding 
his illness. Captains ——. and I 
were in a dilemma for horses, but 
I was accommodated: by Major 
Clark {of this Staff), whilst the 
stout Austrian. was mounted by 
Major Walton. 

Colonel Sorrell, the Austrian, and 
T arrived at 5 a.m. at the same com- 
manding position we were on yes- 
terday, and I climbed up a tree in 
company with Captain Schreibert 
of the Prussian army. 

Just below us were seated Gen- 
erals Lee, Hill, Longstreet, and 
Hood: im - consultation—the two 
latter assisting their delitverations 
by the truly American custom of 
whittling sticks, General Heth was 
also present; he was wounded 
in, the head -yesterday, and al- 
though not allowed: to command 
his brigade, he insists upon coming 
to the field. 

At 7 a.m, I rode over part of the 
ground, with General ngstreet, 
and saw him disposing M‘Laws’s 
division. for . to-day’s: fight. The 
enemy occupied» a series of high 
ridges, the tops of which were cov- 
ered with trees, but the intervening 
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valleys between their ridges and 


ours wére: mostly oper, and partly 
under cultivation. ‘The ce 

was on their right, and their | 
appeared to rest upon'a high rod 
bill, The enemy’s forees, - whi 
were now stpposed to. comprise 
nearly the whole Potomac army, 
were concentrated into a space ap- 
parently not more than a couple of 
miles in length, 

The Confederates enclosed them in 
a sort of semicircle, and the extreme 
extent of our position must have beéh 
from five to six miles at least. Ewell 
was on our left; his headquarters in 
a: church (with a high cupola)’ at 
Gettysburg; Hill in the centre; 
and Longstreet on the right. Our 
ridges were also covered with pine 
woods at the tops, and generally on 
the rear slopes. The artillery of 
beth sides confronted each other 
at the edges of these. belts of trees, 
the troops being completely hid- 
den. The enemy was evidently 
intrenched, but the Southerns had 
not broken ground at all. A dead 
silence reigned till 4.45 p.m, and 
no one would’ have imagined that 
such masses of men and such a 
powerful artillery’ were about to 
commence ‘the work of destraction 
at that hour. 

Only two divisions of Longstreet 
were present to-day—viz., M‘Laws’s 
and Hood’s—Pickett being: still in 
the ‘rear. As the whole morning 
was evidently to be occupied in 
disposing the troops for the attack, 
I rode to the extreme right with 
Colonel Manning and Major Wal- 
ton, where we ate quantities of 
cherries, and got # feed of corn for 
our horses. We also bathed in a 
small stream, but not without: some 
trepidation on my part, for -we 
were almost beyond the lines, 
and were exposed’ to the enemy’s 
cavalry. 

At 1 pm I met a quantity of 
Yankee prisonérs' who had’ been 
picked up straggling. They told 
me they belonged to Sickles’s corps 





* T have the best reasons for supposing that the fight came off. prematurely, 
and that neither Lee nor Longstreet intended that. it. should have. be that 
day. I also think that their plaus were deranged by the events of the first. 
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(8d) I ‘think), ahd had arvived from firing 


Emmetsbarg during the night. | 

About this time. skirmishing’ be- 
gan along part of the line, but’ not 
heavi 


tm ( General Longstreet ad- 
vised me, if I wished to have a good 
view of the battle, to return to my 
tree of yesterday. I did ‘so, and 
remained there with Lawley and 


pm. all was profoundly still, and 
we began to doubt whether a figh 
was coming off to-day at all. At 
that time, however, Longstreet sud- 
denly commenced .a heavy cannon- 
ade on the right. Ewell immediately 
took it up on the left, ‘The enemy 
replied with at least equal fury, 
and in a few moments the firing 
along the whole line was as hea 
as it is possible to conceive. 
dense smoke arose for, six miles, 
there was little wind to‘drive it 
away, and the air seenied fall of 
shells—each of which seemed to have 
a different style of going and to make 
a different noise from the others. 
The ordnance on both sides is of a 
very varied description, 

Every now and then ‘a eaisson 
would blow up—if a’ Federal one, 
a Confederate yell would immedi- 
ately follow. The Southern: troops, 
when charging, or te express their 
delight, always yell ia a manner 
peculiar to themselves. The Yan- 
kee cheer is mach more like ours; 
bat the Confederate officers declare 
that the rebel yell has a particular 
merit, and always produces a ‘salu- 
tary and useful effect upon their 
adversaries, A corps is sometimes 
spoken of as a “good yelling regi- 


ment.” 

So soon as the  firi ' 
General Lee joined Hill st blow 
our tree, and he remained there 
nearly all the time, looking ; 
his _field-glass—sometimes - 
ing to Hill and « sometimes to 
Colonel Long of his Staff But 
generally he sat quite alone on the 
Whee, I vo ked especial! 

remar ly was, 
that during the whole time the 
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continued, he sent one 
m and’ only received one re- 
iecies Seay pin’ shepeleldy. yun 
the thle cole wbenunipeire, id 
fying aust carcying tt out ty the bath 
adie woaaeosegntet aie 

a J ‘'m : 
began’ to ’ polkas and waltzes, 
washed of tuaitinnce ends bexstingret 
me 6.45 all | reaper ly 

t By é 7] 

; volleys of miusketry on 
ao ght | oe a 
phoma he na ope 
favourably; bat about 680° there 
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and L.rode back tothe General's camp, 
which, had, been, moved; to within. 9 
mile.of the. seene,of;action. Long; 
street, however, with most of his 
Staff, bivouacked on. the field. 

Major, Fairfax arrived at about 
10 p.m,in a very bad humour, He 
had under his charge about 1000 to 
1500. Yankee...prisoners who had 
been . taken, i b= among them 
a general, whom. I heard, one of -his 
men accusing of having been “so 
G—d d—d, phe that he had turned 
his, guns. upon, his own men.” But, 
on the other hand, the accuser was 
such a thundering blackguard, and 
pro taking. such @, variety of 
oaths in order to. escape from the 
U..S..army, that, he is: not worthy 
of much credit,,..A large train. of 
horses and mules, &c., arrived banda 
sent in. by General. Stuart, and cap- 
tared, it is-un by his cavalry, 
which had to within six 
miles of myeronpit 


July 8. ( orrAt 6 am. 
rode to the “i with Colonel. Man- 
ning and went.over. that portion of 

pon og which, after a fierce con- 


d been won.from the enemy, 


pene evening,.....The, dead were 
ee buried, but Mga numbers 


were, still ing abou also many 
mortally wounded, for . whom. no- 
thing could be done. , Amongst the 
latter; were a number of Yankees 
dressed. in, bad. imitations, of the 
Zouaye costume... They opened their 
aed eye eyes as I rode past in a pain- 
manner. 

e pon Generals. Lee. and 
Longstreet’s Staff: they .were, recon- 
noitring and .making preparations 
for renewing. . the. As we 
formed @ pretty, large. party, we 
often drew upon ourselves the .at- 
tention. of. the hostile. s “* 
and were two,or..three .,times 
voured with.a helt, One Wy et 
shells. set a, brick Sh bers on, fire 
which was. -si between. the 

i > was filled with 

Yankees, who, 

paca periened mii- 


cy “alana Sor- 


wounded, 
Tam afrai 
serably in ‘the fs 
rell bad been, 
terday, but sti 


wound 


‘duty. jor 
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Walton’s horse was killed, but there 
were no other casualties amongst my 
particular friends. 

The pln of, yesterday’s attack 
seems have been very simple— 
first 8 y Be cannonade » all along 
the line, followed by an advance of 
Longstreet’s two divisions and, part 
of Hill’s corps. In eonsequence of 
the. enemy's having been driven 
back some. distance, Longstreet’ 
corps (part of it) was in a much more 
forward situation than yesterday. 


ned 
was still most formidable, and evi- 
dently strongly intrenched. 

The. distance , between the Con- 
federate guns and the Yankee posi- 
tion—i. ¢., between the woods crown- 
ing the opposite ridges—was at least 
a mnile,—qnite open, gently, undulat- 
ing, and, exposed to’ artillery . the 
whole distance, . Thiswas the ground 
which hed to be erossed in to-day’s 
attack... Pickett’s division, which had 
just comé. up, was to bear the brant 
in Longstreet’s. attack, together with 
Heth and: Pettigrew in Hill's corps, 
Pickett’s division was a weak one 
(ander 5000), owing to the absence of 
two brigades. 

At noon all Longstreet’s disposi- 
tions were made; his troops for 
attack were deployed into line, and 
lying down in the woods; his bat- 
teries were ready to.open. The Gen- 
eral..then, dismounted and went to 
sleep for a short time. 

Captain ——~ and I now rode off 
to get, if possible, into some com- 
manding . position from whence 
we, could see. the whole . thing 
without, being..exposed to the tre- 
mendous fire which was about to 
commenes. After riding about. for 
half an hour without being able to 
discover so desirable a, situation, we 
determined to. make for the cupola, 
near Gettysburg, Ewell’s headquar- 
ters, dust. before we the 
entrance to the town, the cannonade 
opened with a fary which: 
even me tah of yesterday. 

Soon after passing . through the 
toll-gate at the entrance: of \Gettys- 
burg, .we found;.that, we had got 


Bat the range of heights.to be 


cart DA) a aeavncanene Sap ; shells both: 


Federal, and Confederate passing 
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over. our heads with. great fre- 
quency. , 

At length two shrapnel’ ‘shells 
burst quite close to us, and a ball 
from, one of them hit the officer 
who was conducting us. We then 
turned round and , changed our 
views with regard to. the copola— 
the fire of one. side bein 
enough, but preferable to that of 
both sides. A small boy of twelve 
years was riding with us at the time: 
this urcbin took a diabolieal interest 
in the bursting of the shells, and 
screamed with delight when he saw 
them take effect. 
boy again, or found out who he 
was... The road at Gettysburg’ was 
lined with Yankee dead, and ‘as 
they had been killed on the 1st, 
the poor fellows had already begun 
to be very offensive. We then re- 


turned to the hill I was on yesterday. posi 
But finding that, to see the actual’ 


fighting, it was singe 4 neces- 
saryto, go into the thi 

thing, I determined to make my way 
to.General Longstreet. It ‘was then 
about 2.80. After passing ’General 
Lee and his Staff, I rode on through 
the woods in the direction in which 
[had Jeft Longstreet. I soon’ began 
to meet many, wounded men. réturn- 
ing from the, front; many of them 
asked in piteous tones the way to 
a doctor or an ambulance,, The far- 
ther I got, the greater became the 
number of the wounded. At last I 
came to a perfect stream of ‘them 
flocking through the woods in nam- 
bers as great as the crowd in Ox- 
ford Street. in the middle of the 
day. Some were walking alone ‘on 


crutches composed of two rifles; bega 


others were’ supported ‘by mieni''‘less 
badly wounded ‘than ‘ thetisélves, 
and others were carried ,on stretchers 
by the ambulance corps; but “in no 
case did 1 seo a sound man helping 
the wounded to the rear, unless 
he carried the ‘red badge of the am- 
balance corps, _ They were “atill 
under ‘, neery fire; Oe shells ‘were 
continr bringin own great 
limbs, of tithe: tea  batryltte further 
destraction aniongst this melanchol 

procession. I saw all this “in'mue! 
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less timé than it takesto! write it, | 
and ‘althongh astonishei tomeet such ' 
vast numbers of wounded, I had not 
seen enough 'to give me ‘any idea of 
the real ‘extent of the mischief. . 

When’ TI got'elose up to General 
Longstreet; ¥'saw one: of -his regi» 
ments advaneing through the woods » 
in ‘good ‘ordét ;' 80, ‘thinking I was 
just’ itt time to see the attack, I re- | 
marked: to” the’Generaly that: “ J 
wouldn't have missed this for 
thing.” meee er et 
top of a snake fence at the edge of the - 
wood, and looking perfectly calm and 
unpertarbed. He replied, laughing, 
“ The devil you wouldn't! I would 
like to A cee atin Sor 
we've attac repulsed :' 
look there [ “ 
B.A a time Fee i 
of ‘thi “space een ‘the two 
mph se saw it covered with: 
Confederates slowly and re- 
turning towards us in small broken 

jes; under a heavy fire of artillery. 

ut the fire:where we were was not: 
so bad asfurther to the rear; for al-’ 
though the’ air seemed alive with: 
pe the greater number burst 
behind ts. ' 


The General told me that Pickett’s 
division had succeeded in carrying 
the enemy's position and capturing 
his guns, but after remaining there 
twenty minutes, it bad been forced to 
retire, on the retreat of Heth and 
Pettigrew on its lefty © | ©. 

No person could have been more 
calm'or self-possessed than General 
Longstreet, under these trying circum~ 
stanices, aggravated as now were 
by the movements of the enemy, who 
n to’show a strong disposition to 
advance.’ i could velidog tice 

iate the term : 

hed heard applied’ to him by the sol- 
diers. ' Difficulties seem:to make no 
other impression upon him: than 
—, ‘a little more: 

ajor Walton’ was’ the: only 0 
wet Uist been “pub tyes td ob 
rest ‘ put into 
Ina er catasees Begone 
arrived on foot, caittying'» his). sads 


dle having |‘ fostechad! bits: 
killed; “Colon Sorrell was 
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the seme predicament, and Oasptain 
Goree’s horse was'wounded in the 
mouth. | | evr % 

The General. was;making the best 
arrangements im his ‘power to resist 
the threatened advanee, by advancing 
some artillery, rallying the stragglers 
&c. 1 reiaember ‘seeing a General 
(Pettigrew, [ think. it. was) come up 
to him, and report thet.“ he was: an- 
able’ to bring hie men + up. again,” 
Longstreet turned upen him and re- 
plied with some :sareasm, | “ Very 
well ; nevermind; then, General ; just 
let them. remain where they are : 
enemy's going to adeance, and will 

ou the trouble.” 

He asked for something to drink : 
I. gave him some rum out of my 
silver flask, which I begged he would 
keep in remembranee of the occasion ; 
—he smiled, and, to. my great satis- 
faction, accepted the memorial. He 
then went eff te give some orders to 
M‘Laws’s division. 

Soon afterwards, I joined General 
Lee, who had in the meanwhile come 
te the front:on ‘becoming, aware of 
the disaster. If Lengstreet’s conduct 
was admirable, that of General Lee 
was perfectly sublime. He-was en- 
gaged in rallying and in encouraging 
the broken and was riding 
about a little in front.of the wood 
quite alone—the whole of his Staff 
being en in a similar manner 
further to the rear. His face, whieh 
is always placid and cheerful, did not 
show signs of the slightest disappoint- 
mnent, care; or amnoyance; and he 
was addressing. to every soldier he 
met 3 fewywords of encouragement, 
such as; “Alb his will come right io 
the end: we'll talk. it over after- 
wards; : but, im the’ mean time, all 
good men taust rally. We want all 
good and troé' men, just-now,” &c. 
He spoke. to: all:the wounded men, 
that passed him,;and the slightly 
wounded: he exhorted: “to bind up 
their hurts and: take up a musket” in 


this © ney. Very few failed to 
answer bis appeal; and I saw many 
badly: -w @ men take off their 


He said tosane,° “This has been 
a: sad: day for.ua, Colonel—a sad 





day; but, we can’t expect a)- 


ways to gain victories.”. He was’ 


also kind enough to advise me, to 
get. into some,more sheltered posi- 
tion, 

Notwithstanding. the misfortune 


which . had so. snddenly _ befallen . 
him,: General Lee seemed to ob-- 


serve everything, however trivial, 
When a mounted officer began licking 


his, horse for shying at the ‘burst. . 


ing of.a shell, he ealled out, “ Don’t 
whip him, Captain, don’t whip 


him. Tve, got, just. such another. 
the, foolish horse. myself, and whippin 


does no 


I happened to see a man lying, 
small dole 


flat on his face in a 


and I remarked that I didn’t think’ 


he seemed dead; ,this drew, Ge- 
neral Lee’s attention to the man, 
who commenced groaning dismally, 
Finding appeals to. his patriotism 
of no. avail, General Lee had, him 
ignominiously set on his legs by some 
neighbouring gunners, 

I saw General. Willeox (an officer 


who wears a short round jacket and 


a rage sae hat) Seay *, to 
him, and explai ost. crying, 
the: state of: his "Weigade, General 
Lee immediately,shook hands with 
him and. said, chee ,* Never 
mind, General, all this has been 
my fault— it, is J that have 
lost. this fight,-and you must help 
me out of if in the best way you.can. 

In this manner I saw. General Leo 
encourage and reanimate his some- 
what. dispirited troops, and magnani- 
mously take upon his own shoulders 
the whole weight of the repulse. It 
was impossible to look at him ‘or to 
listen, to him, without feeling the 
strongest admiration, and I never saw 
any man fail him except the man in 
the ditch. 

It,is difficult to exaggerate the criti- 
cal state of affairs as they appeared 
about this time, Ifthe enemy or'their 
general had shown any enterprise, 
there is no sa what might bave 
happened, General Lee and his officers 
were evidently fully impressed with 8 
sense of the si mn; yet there was 
much. less, fuss, or confusion 
of orders tham-at sn ordinary field- 
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day: the men, as they were rallied 
in the wood, were brought up in de- 
tachments and lay down quietly and 
coolly in the positions assigned to 
them. 

We. heard that Generals Garnett 
and Armistead were killed, and 
General Kemper mortally wounded ; 
also, that Pickett’s division had onl 
one field-officer unhurt. “Nearly 
this slaughter took place in an open 
space about one mile square, and 
within one hour. 

At 6 p.m. we heard a long and 
continuous Yankee cheer, which we 
at first imagined was an indication 
of an advance, bat it turned out to 
be their reception of a general offi- 
cer, whom we saw riding down the 
line, followed by about thirty horse- 
men, 

Soon afterwards I rode to the 
extreme front, where there were 
four pieces of rifled cannon almost 
without any infantry support. To 
the non-withdrawal of these guns is 
to be attributed the otherwise sur- 
prising inactivity of the enemy. 

I was immediately . surrounded 
by a sergeant and about half-a-dozen 
gunners, Who seemed in excellent 
spirits, and full of confidence, in 
- 9% of their exposed situation. 

sergeant expressed his ardent 
hope that the Yankees might have 
irit enough to advance and receive 
the dose he had in readiness for 
them. They spoke in admiration 
of the advance of Pickett’s division, 
and of the manner in which Pickett 
himself had led it. When the 
observed General Lee they said, 
“We've not lost confidence in the 
old man; this day’s work won't do 
him no a Robelt’ will 
get us into Washington yet; you 
bet he will,” &c. ithaca 

Whilst we were talking, the ene- 
my’s skirmishers began to advance 
slowly, and several ominous sounds 
in quick succession told us that we 
were attracting their attention, and 


‘that it was necessary to bi up 


the conclave. I therefore turned 
round and took leave of these 
cheery and plucky gunners. 

At’ 7 pm, General Lee received 
& report that Johnson’s division of 
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Ewell’s ‘corps had ‘been ‘successftl 
on the’ left, and ‘had gainéd import- 
ant advantages” there.’ Firing en+ 
tirely cedsed in our front about this 
time, but we ‘now heard sdine’ brisk 
musketry on ‘our right, which’ I 
afterwards learned proceeded from 
Hood’s Texans, who had managed 
to surround some enterprising Yan- 
kee cavalry, and were slaughtering 
them ‘with great ‘satisfaction. Only 
eighteén out of four hundréd are 
said to have’ 

At 7.30, all idea of & Yankee 
attack being over, I rode back to 
ye ‘tent, ‘and found Ren ‘wor- 

y commissary ‘in ow spirit 
all sorts of’ texagierited tikibars 
having reached him. On my way 
I met a ‘great many ‘wounded 
men, most anxious to inquire after 
Longstreet, who was ‘reported kill- 


‘ed; when T assured them he was 


uite well, they seemed to forg 

eir Peay ain 4 the evident oes. 
sure they felt in the safety of their 
chief. No’ words that I can use 
will adequately express the extra- 
ordinary patience and ~ fortitude 
with which the “wounded Corfede- 
rates bore their sufferings. 

I got something to eat with the 
doctors at 10 p.m, the first for 
fifteen hours. 

I gave up my horse to-day to his 
owner, as from death and exhaus- 
tion. the Staff are almiost without 
horses, 


July 4 poeta 4 was awoke 
at whet o8es complaining 
that his“ valuable trunk, containing 
mnch public money, had been stolen 
from our tent whilst we slept. “After 
a search it was found in a wood 
hard by, broken. open and minus the 
money. Dr, ale ‘had been 
robbed in the same mariner exactly. 
This is evidently a oe of those 

ers, who shirk goin 
under vg so the natives, an 
will hereafter swagger as the heroes 
of Gett, ental st Sy 

Lawley, the Austrian, and I, 
walked up to the front about eight 
o'clock, and on our way we met Gen- 
eral Longstreet, who was in a high 
state of amusement ‘and good-hn- 
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mour. A flag of truce had just come 
over from the enemy, and its bearer 
announced among, other things that 
“ General Longstreet was wounded, 
and a prisoner, but.would be taken 
care of” General Longstreet sent 
back word that he was extremely 
grateful, but ‘that, being neither 
wounded: nor,.@ prisoner, he was 
uite able to take care of himself. 
the iron endurance of General 
Longstreet is. most extraordinary : 
he seems to require neither food 
nor sleep. Some of his, Staff now 
fell fast asleep directly. they got off 
their horses, they were so exhausted 
from. the last three days’ work. 

Whilst; Lawley went to head- 
quarters on business I sat down 
and had a long talk with General 
Pendleton (the parson), chief of ar- 
tillery. He told me the exact num- 
ber of guns in action yesterday. 
He said that the universal opin- 
ion is in: favour of the ‘12-pounder 
Napoleon guns as the best and sim- 
plest sort, of ordnance for field pur- 
poses.* Nearly all the artillery with 
this army has either been captured 
from the enemy or cast from old 6- 
pounders taken at the early part of 
the war. 

At 10 a.m. Lawley returned from 
headquarters, ‘bringing the news 
that. the army is to commence mov- 
ing in the direction of Virginia this 
evening; this step is imperative 
from want of ammunition. But it 
was hoped that the enemy might at- 
tack during the » especially as 
this is the th J “ots it wah See 
lated that there was still ammunition 
for one day's fighting. The ordnance 
train had already commenced mov- 
ing back towards Cashtown, and 
Ewell’s ‘immense train of. plunder 
had been proceeding towards Ha- 
gerstown by the Fairfield road ever 
since an early hour this morning. 

_. Johnson’s diyision had evacuated 
pRaring the night‘ the position it had 
ained yesterday... It* appears that 
or @ time it was actually in posses- 
sion of the cemetery, but had* been 
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forced to retire, from thence from 
want of espport by Pender’s divi- 
sion, which had been retarded b 
that officer’s wound. The whole 
of our left was therefore thrown 
back considerably. 

At 1 pM, the rain began to descend 
in torrents, and we took refuge in 
the hovel of an ignorant Pennsylya- 
nian boor. The cottage was full of 
soldiers, none of whom. had the 
slightest idea of the contemplated 
retreat, and ail were talking of 
Washington and Baltimore with 
the greatest confidence. . 

At 2 pm, we walked to General 
Longstreet’s camp, which had been 
remoyed to a place three miles dis- 
tant, on the Fairfield road. 

General Longstreet talked to me 
for a long time about the battle, 
He said the mistake they had made 
was in not concentrating thé army 
more, and making the attack yes- 
terday with 30,000 men instead oi 
15,000. ‘The. adyance had been ip 
three lines, and the troops of Hill's 
corps who gaye way were young sol- 
diers, who had never been under fire 
before. He thought the enemy 
would have attacked had the guns 
been withdrawn, Had. they dont 
so at that particular moment im- 
mediately after the repulse, it would 
have been awkward; but jin. that 
case he had given orders for the 
advance of Hood’s division and 
M’Laws’s on the right...I think, 
after all, that General Meade was 
right. not to. advance—hig men 
would neyer have stood the tre 
mendous fire of artillery they 
would have been exposed to. 

Rather over 7000 Yankees were 
eaptured during the three days ;— 
3500 took the parole; the remainder 
were now being marched to Rich- 
mond, escorted by the remains of 
Pickett’s division. 

It is impossible to avoid seeing 
that the cause of this check to the 
Confederates lies in the utter con- 
tempt felt for the enemy. by all 
ranks. 





* The Napoleon 12-pounders are smooth-bore brass guns, with chambers, very 
light, and with long range. They were invented or recommended by Louis 
Napoleon years ago. A Jarge humber are being cast at Augusta and elsewhere, 
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Waggons, horses, mules, and eat- 
tle captured: in Pennsylvania, . the 
solid advantages \of. this. my <7 
have been passing slowly along thi 
road (Fairfield) all day; those taken 
by Ewell are particularly admired, 
So interminable was. this train. that 
it. soon, became, evident that . we 
should not be able to start, till late 
at night. As soon as it, beoame/dar 
we all lay round,a_ big. fire; and 
heard reports coming.in from the 
different, generals that, the enemy 
was retiring, and had been. doing so 
all day long. ») M‘Laws reported; no- 
thing. in, his front. but cavalry. vir 
dettes. 


But this, of iio could make of 


no difference to General, Lee’s plans; 
ammunition he must have—he had 
failed to capture it from the enemy 


(according to precedent); andy as his the 


communications with Virginia..were 
intercepted, he was compelled to fall 
back towards Winchester, and draw 
his supplies from thence, , 

General. Milroy; had. kindly left 
an es Hg stock at that town when 
he his precipitate exit some 
weeks ago. . The army. was also en- 
cumbered with an enormous wag- 
gon-train, the spoils of Pennsylvania, 
which it is highly desirable. to. get 
safely over the Potomac. 

Shortly after, 9 p.m..the, rain be- 
gan to descend in torrents. Lawley 
and) I. luckily got into the. doctors’ 
covered buggy, and began to get 
slowly under weigh a, little after 
midnight, 


July 5 (Sunday).—The t was 
very . bad—thunder and... lightni 
torrents, of rain—the knee- 
déep in mud and water, and_often 
blocked., up with waggons .“ come 
to grief.” I pitied the wretched 
plight of the unfortunate soldiers 
who were to follow us. 

Our progress ‘was natarally very 
slow indeed, and. we took eight hours 
to go as many miles. ‘in 

At 8 am. we halted a little he- 
yond the village of Fairfield, near 
the entrance to a, mountain- 
No sooner had we done so and lit a 
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reports areas & regular Be ig: 
amongst @ waggon 
street’s drivers started off as fast 


, Qu om trio, however, firml 
declined; to. budge, and came to this 


ce 


wise conclusion, partly urged by the 
pangs of and peur pa, the 
consideration i Yankee 


[the 
cavalry, did.come, the crowded state 
the road in, our rear would: pre- 
vent our escape. Soon afterwards, 
some _.Confederate cavalry . were 


up, This is the first time I ever 
saw him. He is rather a we 
able-looking old soldier, with a bal 
head,:'a prominent nose, and rather 
a haggard sickly face ;_ having so 
lately leg above the knee, he 
is, still a complete cripple, and falls 
off his horse pa Bliss Directly 
he dismounts. he has to. be put on 
cratehes, _ He me, Bonen ia 
son's | utor . during the _, cele- 
pe? eee campaigns, and he 
used to be a great swearer—in fact, 
he :is,said to haye been the only 
person, who was unable to restrain 
that propenniy before _ Jackson ; 
bat: since his late (rather romantic) 
marriage, he has (to use the Ameri- 
can expression) joined the Church.” 
When. I saw him he was in a great 
state of disgust in consequence of 
the su) loss .of his waggons, 
and hay tg be comforted by Gene- 
iene Longstreet again, and, 
gstreet again, an 
mounted on, Lawley’s . venerable 
horse, started at 3 Pa. to. ride 
through the pass. At 4 Pm. we 
sto at, a, place where the roads 
fork, one, leading to Emmetsburg, 
and the other to Higardiown. 





* It afterwards turned out that all escaped but thirty-eight, 
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Major Moses and I‘ entered a 
farm-house, in which’ ‘we found ‘se- 
veral women, two wounded Yan- 
kees, and one dead one, the result of 
this’ morning’s ‘skirmish. One of 
the sufferers was frightfally wound- 
ed in the head ; the other was hit in 
the knee: the latter told me he was 


ideas of Trelan 
ae of trash. gt on ow 
is officers were and that 
the idea ‘in thie “ait was that 
M'Clellan had assumed the chief 
command, : ; 
The women in this house were 
great Abolitionists, When Major 
Fairfax rode up; he inquired of one 
of them whether the corpse was 
that of a Confederate or Yankee 
(the body was in the verandah, 
covered with a white sheet). The 
Woman made a gesture with her 
foot, and replied, “ If it was a rebel 
do you think it would be here long 
Fairfax then said, “Is i¢ a woman 
who speaks in such a manner of 6 
dead body which can do no one any 
harm?” She thereupon coloured up, 
and said she wasn’t in earnest, 
(by th six o’clock we ae A again 
y the Hagerstown ) came 
up with General Longstreet at 
8.30. The road was fall of’ sol- 
diers marching in a particular! 
lively manner—the wet and mu 
seemed to have produced no effect 
whatever on their spirits, which 
were as boisterous 9s ever. They 
had got hold of coloured prints of 
Mr, Lincoln, which they were pass- 
ing about ©0! to com- 
pany with many remarks upon the 
personal beauty of Uncle Abe. The 
same old chaff was 27, Mie of 
“Oome out of that hat—I know 
you’re in it—I sees your legs a-dan- 
gling down,” &c. When we halted 
r the night, ‘skirmishing was going 
on in front and rear—Stuart in front 
and Ewell in‘ rear. “Our bivouac 
being near a large tavern, General 
Longstreet had ordered some sup- 
per there for himself and his Staff; 
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but when we werit to devour ft, we 
offers rapidly. ‘dishing it. "We 
cers y finishing it. 
however, soon got more, the Petin’ 

Ivanian proprietors being par- 
ficularly atxious to propitiate the 
General, in hopes that he would 
spare their live stock, which ‘bad 
been condemned to death by the 
rathiless Moses, 

During r women came rush- 
ing in at’ intervals; saying—“Ob, 
good heavens, now they’re killing 
our fat hogs. ‘Which is the Gene- 
tal? which is the Great Officer? 
Our milch cows are now going.” 
To all. such expressions ‘Long- 
street replied, shaking his head in 
a melancholy ‘manner—* Yes, ma- 
dam, it’s very sad—very sad; and 
this sort of thing ‘has being going 
on in Mis yg more than two yeas 
—very sad.” : 

We all slept in the open, ' and 
the heavy rain produced no effect 
upon our slumbers.’ | 

I understand if: 1s impossible to 
cross the lines ‘by’ flag of truce: ‘I 
therefore find myself in a dilemma 
about the expiration of my leave. 


July 6 (Monday).—Several horses 
were stolen last night, mine nearly 
so. It is necessary to be very care- 
ful, in order to prévent this mis- 
fortune. 

We started at 6.80, but got on 
very slowly, 80 blocked up was the 
road with waggons, some of which 
had been captured and burnt by the 
omy nin 6 It now tarned out 

at well’s w escaped 
except thirty-eight, although, at one 
Lee they had bean allin the enemy’s 


At 8.30 we halted for a couple 
of hours, and Generals Lee, Long- 
street, Hill, and Willcox had a con- 
sultation. I spoke to —— about 
my difficulties with regard to get- 
ting’ home, and the necessity of 
doing so, owing to the approaching 
‘expiration of my leave. He told me 
that the af had = reer q 
present retreating for ap 
advised me to stop with them and 
see what turned up; he also said that 
some of the énemy’s despatches had 
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been intercepted, in which the follow- 

ing words ocour:—* The moble but 

unfortunate armyof the Potomac has 

again been obliged to retreat before 
ior numbers.” 

i particularly observed the march- 
ing to-day of the 2ist Mississippi, 
which was uncommonly: good. This 
regiment all wear short round jackets, 
& most unusual circumstance, for 
— generally unpopular in ‘the 
South. 

At twelve o'clock we halted again, 
and all set to work to eat cherries, 
which was the only food we got be- 
tween 5 a.m. and 11 Pm. 

I saw a most laughable spectacle 
this afternoon—viz., a negro. dressed 
in fall Yankee uniform, with a rifle 
at full eock, leading: along a bare- 
footed white man, with whom: he 
had evidently changed dlothes. Ge- 
neral Longstreet stopped the pair, 
and asked the black man what he 
meant. He replied, “ The two sol- 
diers in charge of this here Yank 
have got drank, so for fear he should 
escape I have took care of: him.” 
The consequential manner of the 
negro, and the supreme contempt 
with which he spoke to his prisoner, 
were most amusing. 

I saw General Hood in his ear- 
riage; he looked rather bad, and 
has been suffering a good deal; the 
doetors seem to doubt whether they 
will be able to save his arm. I also 
saw General Hampton,of the cavalry, 
who has been shot in the hip, and has 
two sabre-cuts on the head, but he 
was in very good spirits, 

A short time before we reached 
Hagerstown there was some firing 
in front, together with an alarm 
that the Yankee cavalry was upon 
us. The ambulances were sent 
back; but some of the wounded 
jamped out, and, producing the rifles 
which they had not parted with 
they prepared to fight, “After a good 
deal of desultory skirmishing, we 
seated ourselves upon a hill over- 
looking Hagerstown, and Pe the 
enemy's eavalry driven through the 
town pursued by yelling Confede- 
rates 


A good many Yankee prisoners 
now passed us; one of them, who 
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of I descried our four cavalry 
heroes crossing a field as fast as they 
could All was’ now. com- 


ng their horses, and pursuing those 
which had got loose, and soldiers 
climbing _ fences for protection 
against advancing 
Yankees. In: the middle of the 
din I heard an artillery officer 
shouting to his’ “ cannoneers” to 
stand by him, and plant the 

in @ proper for enfi 

the lane. I distinguished Long- 
ea ee by the 
excited crowd,: and remarking, in 
angry tones, which ; could 
be heard, and to which no atten- 
tion was paid, “Now, you don’t 


what it is.”. Wh 
confusion were at their height, the 
object of all this alarm at length 
emerged from the dark lane in the 
shape of eae carte a 
carriage, Ww a haruiless 

of females. . The 


t 
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these cavalry fights ‘are miserable 
affairs." Neither’ party has any idea 
of serious ‘charging with! the sabre. 
They: approach one another with 
considerable boldness, antil they get 
to within about forty yards, and then, 
at the very moment when a dash is 
necessary, and the sword alone should 
be used; they hesitate, halt, and com- 
menee a desaltory fire with carbines 
and revolvers, 

An Englishman, named Winthrop, 
@ captain in the» Confederate’ army, 
and formerly an officer: in H.M.'s 
22d regiment, although not in the 
cavalry himself, seized the colours 
of one of the regiments, ‘and rode 
straight at the Yankees in) the most 

manner, shouting to the men 
to follow him, He contirued to dis- 
tinguish himself by leading charges 
mntil his) horse was unfortunately 
killed, I: heard his conduet on this 
occasion highly-spoken of by all. 
Stuart’s cavalry can hardly be call- 
ed cavalry in the European sense 
of ‘the word ; but, on the other hand, 
the country in which they are accus- 
tomed to operate is not adapted for 
cavalry. 

—~ was forced«at last. to give 
up. wearing even ‘his. Austrian for- 
age-cap; for the! Jast two days sol- 
diers on the line of march had been 
visiting his ambulance in great num- 
bers, under the impression (encourag- 
ed) by the driver) that he was a 
Yankee general. The idea now was 
that the army’ would remain some 
days in or near its present position 
until the arrival of the ammunition 
from Winchester. 


July % (Tuesday)—Lawley, 
Austrian; and I drove: into 
‘town this: morning, and General 
Longstreet. moved into’ a) new 
position on the Williamsport road, 
which: he was to occupy for the 
present, 

‘We got an excellent room in) the 
Washington:: Hotel on. producing 
rreenbacks, ¥| Pablic opinion» .in 

gerstown iseems 40 be) pretty 
evenly \divided. between) North and 
South, ‘and probably accommodates 
itself «to \cireumstances.!, For, in- 
stance, yesterday ‘thei ‘women waved 


the 
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se a ee re the’ Yan- 
ee Ca were driven through 
the town, and *torday they went 
through the same compliment in 
honour of 8500° Yankee: (Gettys- 
burg) prisoners whom I saw marched 
through en reute for Richmond. 

I overheard) the conversation of 
some soldiers about 
these prisoners) One remarked, 
with -to the Zouaves, of 
whom there were a few—* Those 
red-breechedl fellows look as if they 
could fight, bat they don’t, though; 
no, not so well as the bluebellies,” 

Lawley introduced me to General 
Stuart in the streets of Hagerstown 
to-day. He is.:commonly called 
Jeb. Stuart,.on account of his ini- 
tials; he is, a good-looking, jovial 
character, exactly like his photo- 
graphs. He has certainly accom- 
plished wonders, and done excellent 
service in his peculiar style of war- 
fare. He is a good and gallant 
soldier, though he sometimes incurs 
ridicule by his harmless affectation 
and peculiarities, _ The other day 
he rode through a Virginian town, 
his horse covered with garlands of 
roses. He also departs considerably 
from the severe .simplicity of dress 
Confederate 
generals; but no one can deny that 
he is the right man in the right 
place. On a campaign, he seems to 
roam over the country according to 
his own diseretion, and always gives 
& good account, of himself, turning 
up at'the right moment ; and hither- 
to he has never got himself into any 
serious trouble. 

I. rode to, General Longstreet’s 
camp, which is;about two miles in 
the direction of, Williamsport, and 
consulted him about my difficulties 
with regard to my leave, He was 
most. good-natared about it, and 
advised me under the cirgumstances 
to drive in the direction of Han- 
cock; and, in the event of being 
ill-treated on my, way, to. insist up- 
on being taken before the nearest 
U.S. officer of the highest rank, who 
would probabl otect me, I de- 
termined to take his advice at once; 
60 1; took leave of him and of his 
officers, Longstreet. is generally a 
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very taciturn and undemonstratiye 
man, but hé was quite affectionate 
in his farewell. His last words 
were a hearty hope for the ciel 
termination of the war. All h 

officers were equally kind in ‘their 
expressions on my taking leave, 
though the last sentence uttered by 
Latrobe was not entirely reassurin 

—viz., “You nmy take your o@ 

he'll be caught for a spy.” 

I then rode to General Lee’s 
camp, and asked ‘Lim for a pass to 
get through his lines, We. had a 
long talk together, and he told me 
- the raid made by vs spent, Me 

@ eXpress pu of arresting his 
Daily! Wroutihed sot (a Confederate 
Brigadier-General), who was lying 
in axe: of A wera in Virgi- 
nia. ey insisted upon carry 
him off in a litter, though he had 
never been out of bed, and had quite 
recently been ‘shot through the 
thigh. This seizure was evidently 
made for purposes of retaliation. 
His life has since been threatened, 
in the event of the South retaliat- 
ing for Burnside’s alleged ‘military 
murders in Kentucky. But few 
officers, however, speak of ‘the 
Northerners with so much modera- 
tion as General Lee; his extreme 
amiability seems to prevent his 
speaking strongly against any one, 
I really felt quite sorry when I said 
oes to so many gentlemen from 
whom I had received so much dis 
interested kindness. 

I am now about to leave the South- 
ern States, after ‘travelling quite 
alone throughout their entire length 
and breadth, including Texas and 
the trans-Mississippi country, for 
nearly three months and a half, 
during which time “I ‘have been 
thrown amongst all classes of the 
population—the highest, the lowest, 
and the most lawless, Although 
many were very sore about the con- 


duct of England, I. never reouired 
an udcivil word from anybody, at, 
on the contrary, I have been tres 
by all.with more, than kindness.* 
T have never met a man who Was 
not anxious for a termination ‘of 
the war; and I haye never met 
a man, woman, or child, who’ con- 
templated’ its termination as p 
sible without an entire_ : 
from the now detested Yankee. 
have gM asked for alms or 
a gratuity by any man or woman, 
Diack nf white. "Brees one knew 
who I was, and all ee @ to me with 
the ; confidence. I have 
rarely heard’any person complain of 
fe me to he which satared 
so many. are 
to undergo stil greater sacrificed — 
they contemplate and a to re- 
ceive great reverses which it is im- 
possible to avert. They look ‘to a 
successful termination of the war 
as certain, although few are ‘sanguine 
enough to. fix a speedy date for it, 
and nearly all bargain for its last- 
ing at least all Lincoln’s presidency. 
I have lived in bivouacs with al 
the Sonthern ‘armies, which are as 
distinct from one another as the 
British ‘is from the Austrian, and 
I have never once seen an instance 
of insubordination. 
When I got back to Hagerstown, 
I endeavoured to make  ‘arran: 
ments for a horse and buggy to drive 
through the lines, With itnmense 
difficulty I secured the services of a 
Mr. ——, to take me to Hancock, 
and as much farther as ‘I chose to 
£0, for a dollar a mile (greenbacks), 
e also to pay him ‘the ‘valae 
of his horse ‘and buggy, in case they 
should be confiscated by either side, 


He was evident! mely alarm- 
ed, ana I was obliged to keep him up 
to the mark by assurances that his 


horse wonld inevitably be seized’ 
the Confederates, unless protec 





* The only occasion on which I was roughly handled was when I hed the mie- 
fortune to enter the eity of Jackson, Mississippi, just a8 the Federals evacuated 
it. I was alone, on foot, and unknown to any one, and’ was seized by the citi 
zens, who, exasperated by the wanton destruction of their property by Grant's 
army, were anxious to hang me as a spy. .On my identity ware | estab- 


lished, I. was treated with every consideration, and sent up to h 


S army 


immediately. I do, not complain of this affair, which, under the circumstances, 


Was not to be wondered at. 
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by General Lee’s pass in my posses- 
sion. 


July 8 Sdevyrm: —My con- 
ductor told me he cou Rr go to-day 
on account of a funeral, bot he 
promised faithfully to start to-mor- 
row. Every one was fall of forebod- 
ings as to my probable fate when I 
fell into Yankee clutches. In defe- 
rence to their advice I took off 
my grey shooting-jacket, in which 
they said I was sure to be taken for 
a rebel, and I put on a, black. coat; 
but I scouted all well-meant ad- 
vice as to endeavouring to disguise 
myself as an “ American citizen,” 
or conceal the exact truth in any 
way. I was aware that a great deal 
depended upon falling into the hands 
of a gentleman, and I did not believe 
these were so rare in the Northern 
army as the Oonfederates led me 


to suppose. 


July 9 (Phursday)—I left Ha- 
gerstown at 8 a.m., in my condactor’s 
good buggy, after saying farewell to 
Lawley, the Austrian, and the nu- 
merous Confederate officers who 
came to see me off, and wish me 
good-luck, — 

We passed the Oonfederate ad- 
vanced post at about two miles from 
Hagerstown, and were allowed to 
pe on the production of General 

’s authority. I was now fairly 
launched, beyond the Confederate 
lines for the first time since I had 
been in America. 

Immediately afterwards we began 
to be asked all sorts of inquisitive 
questions about the rebels, which I 
left to my driver to answer. It be- 
came perfectly evident that this nar- 
row strip of Maryland is entirely 
Unionist. 

At abont 12 o’clock we reached 
the top of a high hill, and halted 
to bait our horse at an inn called 
Fairview. 

No sooner had we descended from 
the buggy than about twenty ram- 
pageous Unionists appeared, who 
told us they had come up to get a 
good view of the big fight in which 

G—d d—d rebels were to be 
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all captured. or drowned in the 
Potomac. 

My appearance evidenfly did not 
pleat them from the very first. 

ith alarm I observed them talking 
to one another, and pointing at. me. 
At length a particularly traculent- 
looking individual, with an enor- 
mous. mustache, appreached me, 
and, fixing his eyes Jong and stead- 
fastly upon my trousers, he re- 
marked in the. surliest possible 
tones, ‘‘ Them breeches is a d—d bad 
colour.” This he said in -allusion, 
not to their dirty state, but to the 
fact of their being grey, the rebel 
colour. I replied to, this very disa- 
greeable assertion in as conciliating 
@ way as I possibly could; and in an- 
swer to his question as to who I was, 
I said that 1 was an English travel- 
ler. He then said that his wife was an 
English lady from Preston. I next 
expressed my pride in being a coun- 
tryman of his wife’s. .He then told 
me in tones that admitted of no con- 
tradiction, that Preston was just for- 
ty-five miles east of London ; and he 
afterwards launched into torrents of 
invectives against the rebels, who had 
run him out of Virginia ; and he stat- 
ed his intention of killing them in 
great numbers to gratify his taste, 
With some difficulty I prevailed upon 
him and his rabid brethren to drink, 
which pacified them slightly for a 
time; but. when the horse was 
brought out to be harnessed, it be- 
came evident I was not to be allowed 
to proceed without a row. I there- 
fore addressed the crowd, and asked 
them quietly ,who among them 
wished to detain: me; and I told 
them, at the same time, that I would 
not answer any questions put by 
those who were not persons in au- 
thority, but that I should be most 
happy to explain myself to any 
offlecr of the United States army. 
At length they allowed me to pro- 
ceed, on the understanding that my 
buggy-driver should hand me over 
to General Kelly, at Hancock. The 
driver was provided with a letter for 
the General, in which I afterwards 
discovered that I was denounced as 
a spy, and “handed over to the 
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General to be dealt with as justice to 
our cause demands.” We were then 
allowed to start, the driver being 
threatened with condign vengeance 
if he let me eseape. 

After we had preceeded about six, 
miles we fell in with some Yankee 
cavalry, by whom. we were immedi-, 
ately captored, and the responsibil-ty, 
of my custody was thus removed from 
my conductor’s shoulders, : 

A eavalry soldier was putin charge 
of ws, and we passed through the na- 
merous Yankee outposts. under the 
title of “ Prisoners,” 

The hills | near Hancock were 
white with Yankee tents, and there 
were, I believe, from 8000 to 10,000. 
Federals there: I did not think 
much of the appearance of the 
Northern troops; they are certainly 
dressed in proper uniform, but their 
clothes are badly fitted, and, they 
are often round-shouldered, dirty, 
and slovenly in appearance; in fact, 
bad imitations of soldiers, Now, 
the Confederate has no ambition to 
imitate the regular soldier at all; he 
looks the genuine rebel; but in spite 
of his bare feet, hie ragged clo 
his, old rug, and tooth-brash stuck 
like a rose in his button-hole,* he has 
a sort of devil-may-care, reckless, zalf- 
confident look which is decidedly 


cing. 

At 5 p.m. we drove up in front 
of the door of General Kelly’s quar- 
ters, and to my immense relief 
soon «liscovered that he was-a gen- 
tleman. I then explained to him 
the-whole truth, concealing nothing. 
I said I was a British officer on leave 
of absence, travelling for my own 
instruction ; that I had been all the 
way to Mexico, and entered the 
Southern States..by the Rio Grande, 
for the express purpose of not 
breaking any legally established 
blockade. I told him I had vis- 
ited all the Southerm atmies in 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Charleston, 
and Virginia, and seen the late cam- 
paign as General Longstreet’s guest, 

ut had in mo way entered the Oon- 


fick inoue, iat 1 caeliglh oi i 


I more questions of that ‘sort. 
‘then sent his. aide-de-camp— 


After considering a short time, he 
said that. he would certainly allow 
Si Shores tak 
ow. my driver to go fe 


but the countenance of my compa- 
nion + lengthened considerably., It 
was, however, settled that he 
take me to Onmberland, and Ge- 
neral Kelly good-natured] 
to do what he eould for 


return, 

_ General Kelly then asked 
an off-hand manner whe 
General Lee’s army was at 


: 


i 


it 


fak lake Revita ok oot 
_ that, ng got pass irc 
General Lee, I am bound by 
principle of honour not to gi 
any information which 
advantage to you.” He 
and promised not to ask me A 


Pe 
aaae 


: 


th 

me to the provost-marshal, who im- 
mediately gave me a pass for Cam- 
berland.- On my return to the 
neral’s, I. discovered the’ perfidious 
driver (that zealous Southern 
few previous 
to; 


valuable. 
I was treated by General Kelly 
and all his officers with the gre 


Pica ceeesieth. soeee soto thee 





* This tooth-brush in the button-hole is a very eommon custom, and has most 


quaint effect. 
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under circumstances. suspicious, to 
say the least. TI felt quite sorry that 
they should be ‘opposed to my South- 
ern friends, and T regretted still more 
that they should ‘be obliged to serve 
with or under a Butler, a Milroy, 
or even a Hooker. I took leave of 
them at six o’clock, and’ I ‘can truly’ 
say that the only Federal officers I 
have ever come in contact with were 
gentlemen. 

We had Mt four’ miles beyond 
Hancotk, when’ the tire of one of 
our wheels came off, and we-had to 
ore for a night at a farm-house. 
I had supper with the farmer and 
his labourers, ‘who had just come 
in from the fields, and ‘the supper 
was much superior to that which 
can be, procured at the first hotel 
at Richmond, All were violent 
Unionists, and perfectly under the 
impression’ that the rebels were 
totally demoralised, and about ‘to lay 
down their arms. Of course I held 
my tongue, and gave no one reason 
¢ suppose I had ever been in rebel- 

OMe i: 4 


July 10 (Friday)—The drive 
from Hancock to Cumberland, is a 
very mountainons forty-four miles 
—total distance from Hagerstown, 
sixty-six miles. We met with no 
further adventure on the road, al- 
though the people were very in- 
quisitive, but I never opened my 
mouth. 

One, woman {fn particular, who 
kept a toll-bar, thrust her ugly old 
head out of an upper window, and 
yelled out, “Air they a-fixin’ for 
another battle out there?” jerking 
her head in the direction of Hagers- 
town, The driver replied that, al- 
though the bunch of rebels there 
was pretty big, yet he could not 
answer for their, fixing arrange- 
ments; which he afterwards ex- 
plained to me meant digging fortifica- 
tions, 

We arrived at Cumberland at 7 p.x. 
This is a oot Marae gee 
weeks ago it was touched up by “Im- 
boden,” who burn\a lot of coal barges 
which has rendered the’ people rabid 
against the Rebs. 
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T started by stage for Johnstown at 
8.80 P.M. 


July 11 (Saturday)—tiI hope'T 
may neyer for my sins be’ again 
condemned to ‘travel for ‘thirty 
hours in an American stage on 4a! 
used-up plank road: We charged 
carriages at Somerset. All my fel- 
loW travellers were ‘of course vidlent 
Unionists, and invariably spoke of 
= late friends a3 Rebels or Rebs. 
They' had all got it into their 
heads that their Potomac army, not 
having been thorotghly © thrashed 
as it always has been hitherto, had 
achieved a tremendous victory; 
and that its new chief, Gen 
Meade, who in reality was driven 
into a strong position, which he 
had sense enough to stick to, is a 
wonderful strategist. ‘They all hope 
that the remnants of ' Lee's army 
will not be allowed to Escarr over 
the Potomac; whereas, when'I left 
the army two days ago, no man 
in it had a thought of escaping 
over the Potomac, and” certain! 
General Meade ‘was not in’ a posi- 


tion to attempt to prevent the 
passage, if crossing had become’ ne- 
cessary. 


I reached Johnstown on ‘the 
Pennsylvania Railway at 6 P.m., and 
found that town in a great state of 
excitement in consequence of the 
review of two militia companies, 
who were receiving garlands from the 
fair ladies of Johnstown in gratitude 
for their daring conduct in tarning 
out to resist Lee’s invasion. Most 
of ‘the men seemed to be respect- 
able’ mechanics, ‘not at all ‘adapted 
for an éarly interview with the re- 
bels. The garlands supplied were ‘as 
big ‘ and ba A as substantial 
as a ship’s life-buoys, and the redi- 
pients looked particularly helpless 
after they had got’them, «Heaven 
help thosé Pennsylvania braves if's 
score of Hood’s Texans had caught 
sight of them! 

Left Johnstown by ‘train ‘at 7.80 
pw, and, by paying ‘half a dollar, T 
secured a berth in a sleeping-car—a 
most admirable and ingenious Yankee 
notion, _— 
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July 12 (Sunday).—The  Pitts- 
burg and Philadelphia Railway is, I 
believe, aceounted one of the best 
in America, which did not prevent 
my spending eight hours last night 
off the line; but, being asleep -at* 
the time, I was unaware of the cir- 
cumstance. Instead of arriving at 
Philadelphia at 6 .a.m., we: did not 
get there till 3 pw. Passed Harris- 
burg at 8 am. It wag full of Yan- 
kee soldiers, and has evidently not 
recovered from the. excitement con- 
sequent upon the late invasion, one 
effect of whieh has) been to prevent 
the cutting of the crops by the calling 
out of the militia. 

At Philadelphia I saw-a train con- 
taining 150 Oonfederate » prisoners, 
who were being stared at by a large 
number of the beau monde of Phil- 
adelphia. I mingled with the:crowd 
which.was chafling’ them; most of 
the people were good-natured, but I 
heard one suggestion to the effect that 
they should be taken to the river, 
“and every mother’s son of them 
drowned there.” 

I arrived at New York at 10 pac, 
and drove to the’ Fifth Avenue! 
Hotel. 


duly 13. (Monday).—The ~ luxury 
and comfort of New York and Phil- 
adelphia strike one as extraordi- 
nary after having lately come from 
Charleston and Richmond. The 
greenbacks seem. to be nearly as 
good as gold: The: streets are as 
fall as possible of \ well-dressed 
people, and are crowded: with: able- 
bodied civilians capable of . bearing 
arms, who have evidently no inten- 
tion of doing so. They apparently 
don’t feel the war atali here; and 
until there is a grand ‘smash with 
their money, or some \other-catas- 
trophe te make. them feel it, I can 
easily imagine that they will not. be 
anxious to make 


peace. 
I. walked. the whole: distance. of; 


Broadway to the Oonsul’s house, and 
nothing could exceed the: apparent 
prosperity; the street was» covered’ 


with banners. and placards inviting 
people to dnlist. in various no 
soundi ents. Bounties of 
were , and huge oe nes bong. 
across the bee wn ch aapiaed: 
of ragged greybacks,* terror 
on their features, were being pursued. 
by the Federals. s ined 
On retarning to the Fifth Avenue, : 
I found: all ‘the shopkeepers begin-° 
ning to close their Bt 
perceived by degrees that was 
great alarm about. the resistance to 
the draft which was going on this 
morning. On reaching the hotel 'I° 
perceived a whole block of build-: 
ings on fire close by: engines were 
present, but were not allowed’ to 
play by the crowd. - In »the: hotel 
itself, universal consternation pre~ 
vailed,'and an attack by the mob: 
bad been threatened. I walked 
about in the neighbourhood,» and’ 
saw. company of ‘soldiers' on the 
march, who were being jeered. at: 
and. hooted by small boys; and I 
saw @ negro pursued by the crowd: 
take refuge with the military; he: 
was followed by loud cries of “ Down 
with the b——y nigger! Kill all 
niggers! ” &c. Never having -been 
in’ New York before, and being 
psy A iced of the state - oe 
ing wi to negroes, I \in- 
quired ‘of a bystander what the 
negroes had done that they should 
want to kill them? He replied, 
civilly enough— Oh sir, they hate 
them here; they are: the innocent 
cause of all these troubles.” Shortly 
afterwards, I saw a troop of citizen 
cavalry come up; troopers were 
very ‘gorgeously attired, but evident- 
ly experienced so much difficulty in’ 
sitting their horses, that ae were 
more likely to excite laughter than 
any other emotion. bd tous 


July 14 (Tuesday).—At breakfast 
this morning two. Irish waiters, see- 
ing I was a Britisher, came up’ to 
me one after ‘the other, and whis- 
pered at-intervals in hoarse Hiber-: 
nian accents—“ It’s. disgracefal, -sir, 





* The Northerns ¢all the Southerns “ Greybacks,” just as the latter call the 
former “ Bluebellies,” on account of the colour of their dress. 
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I’ve been drafted, sir.; I’m a Briton. 
I. love my country, & love the 
Union Jack, sir.” I su an 
interview with Mr, Archibald, but 
neither. of them seemed to care 
abont going to the Counsel just yet. 
These. rascals have probably been 
hard at work for years, voting as 
free and enlightened American. citi- 
zens, and abusing England to. their 
hearts’ content. 

Th every.one talking of the 
total. demoralisation of the Rebels 
pete rng and. all pene oe 
anticipate. their approachin e- 
stesedlon: All this sounded v 
absurd to me,:who had left Lees 
army fonr days previously as full of 
fight as ever—much stronger in 
numbers, and ten —_ more ow 
cient in every military point o 
view, than it whacaion it crossed the 
Potomae to invade Maryland a year 
ago. In its own opinion, Lee’s 
army has not lost any of its pres- 
tige at the battle of Gettysburg, in 
which it most. gallantly stormed 
strong intrenchments defended by 
the whole army of thé Potomac, 
which never ventured outside its 
works, or approached in force with- 
in half a mile of the Oonfederate 
artillery. lj 

The result of the battle of Gettys- 
barg, together with the fall of 
Vicksburg and Port Hadson, seems 
to have turned everybody's head 
completely, and has deluded them 
with the idea of the speedy and 
complete subjugation of the South. 
I was filled with astonishment to 
hear people speaking in this confi- 
dent. manner, when one of their 
most perous States had been so 
recently laid under contribntion as 
far as .Harrisburg and Washington, 
their capital itself having just been 
saved. by a fortunate turn of luck. 
Foar-fifths of the Pennsylvanian spoil 
had safely crossed the Potomac before 
I left Hagerstown. 

The ‘consternation in the streets 
seemed to be on the increase; fires 
were going on in all directions, and the 
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streets were being patrolled by large 
bodies of police followed by special 
constables, the latter bearing trun- 
cheons, but not looking very happy. 

I beard a British captain making. 
a deposition before the Oonsul, to 
the effect that ‘the mob had: got on 
board his vessel and cruelly beaten 
his coloured crew. As no British 
man-of-war was present, the French 
Admiral wasiappealed to, who at once 
requested that all British ships with 
coloured crews: might be anchored 
under the guns of his frigate. 

The reports of outrages, hangings, 
and murder, were now most alarm- 
ing, and terror and anxiety were uni- 
versal, All shops were shut ; all car- 
riages and ommnibases had ceased run- 
ning. No coloured man or woman was 
— or yee the aoe or even 

is own dwelling. Telegraphs were 
cut, and railroad tracks torn op. The 
draft was stspended, and the mob 
evidently bad the upper. hand. 

The people’ who can’t pay $300 
naturally hate being fo to fight 
in order to liberate the very race 
who they are most anxious should 
be slaves. It is their direct interest” 
not only that all slaves should re- 
main slaves, but that the free North- 
ern negroes who com with them 
2 a Ea be sent to the South 


July 15 (Wednesday).—The hotel 
this morning was occupied by mili- 
tary, or rather by ereatures in uni- 
form. One of the sentries stopped 
me; and on my remonstrating to 
his officer, the r blew up the: 
sentry, and said, “You are only to 
stop persons in military \ dress— 
don’t you know what military dress 
is?” “No,” responded this efficient 
sentry I left the pair discuss- 
ing the definition of a er Thad 
the greatest difficulty in getting a con- 
veyance down .to the water. I saw’ 
a stone barricade-in the distance, and 
heard firing going on—and was not 
at all sorry to find myself en board 
the China, 








